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CHAPTER     I. 

NEW      FRIENDS. 

•'  '  While  stands  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Colosseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world.'    From  our  own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient.    And  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 

On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  all : 
Rome  and  her  ruin  past  redemption's  skill. 
The  world  the  same  wide  den— -of  thieves,  or  what  you  will." 

Byron. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  sped  on,  and  although 
public  events  of  the  greatest  importance  had 
occupied  several  of  those  whom  we  have 
presented  to  the  Reader,  other  personages  of 
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our  history  had   seen   the  hours   pass   undi- 
versified  by  any  incident  of  moment,  by  any 
stirring"    and    exciting   interest.      Under  the 
orders  of  Lanoy  and   Pescara,  subject,  how- 
ever, to   the   supreme   controul   of  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  Imperial  army  had  followed . 
up  its  successes  in  the  Milanese  territory  by 
a  hurried  invasion  of  France.     But  instead  of 
marching"  towards  Lyons,  as  advised  by  the 
Duke,  in  order  to  collect  under  his  banner  the 
many  who  would  have  flocked  to  it  from  his 
own   territories   in   that   neighbourhood  —  the 
Emperor    had    positively    insisted    that     the 
whole  power  of  the  army  should  be  directed 
towards  the   conquest   of  Provence   and   the 
reduction  of  Marseilles.      The  possession  of 
that   port   would,   in   fact,   have    been    most 
desirable,    as   it   would    have   facilitated   the 
communication  between  his  Spanish  and  his 
Italian  dominions. 

In  vain  attacks  upon  Marseilles,  long 
weeks  were  passed,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
enterprise    was    exhausted.      Other    circum- 
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Stances  also  led  to  the  abandoment  of  those 
vast  designs  with  which  the  invasion  had 
been  accompanied.  The  Emperor's  finances 
did  not  permit  him  to  attack  the  South- 
western provinces  as  he  had  proposed ;  and  de 
Bourbon  who,  though  he  had  been  driven  into 
rebellion  against  his  king,  could  not  forget 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  refused,  on  accept- 
ing the  kingdom  which  was  to  be  carved  for 
him  out  of  his  native  country,  to  acknowledge 
any  supremacy  in  Henry  of  England,  to  whom 
it  was  intended  that  be  should  do  homage  as 
lawful  King  of  France.  This  check  to  his 
vanity  having  cooled  the  ardour  of  the 
English  monarch,  he  became  the  more  willing 
to  consider  the  state  of  his  own  exchequer, 
which  already  felt  the  eflfects  of  his  profuse 
expenditure ;  and  prudently  withheld  the 
mighty  contributions  which  he  had  engaged 
to  make  to  the  league.  To  this,  he  was 
further  instigated  by  a  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Scots,  and  by  the  growing  indifference 
which  his  minister,  Wolsey,  no  longer  attempted 
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to  conceal  towards  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  whose  intrigues  he  attributed  the 
disappointment  he  had  experienced  in  the 
election  of  Clement  the  seventh  to  that 
supreme  dig-nity  which  he  himself  had  fondly 
hoped  to  attain. 

Francis,  meanwhile,  was  not  idle.  To 
defend  Marseilles  he  did  all  that  the  most 
consummate  art,  backed  by  the  valour  of 
the  citizens,  could  suggest ;  and  having  at 
length  assembled  a  numerous  army  at  Avig- 
non, the  Imperialists  precipitately  raised  the 
siege  and  retired,  exhausted  and  dispirited, 
towards  Italy. 

A  prudent  statesman  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  this  success  :  but  Francis  the 
fiirst  was  a  brave,  an  ambitious,  and  a  rash 
soldier.  Having  collected  an  army,  he  could 
not  forego  the  pleasure  of  employing  it. 
"Speak  not  a  word  to  dissuade  me,^^  he 
exclaimed  to  his  more  prudent  counsellors. 
'  I  ask  not  for  advice.  I  know  what  it  will  be  ; 
and   whoever  gives    it   will    incur    our    dis- 
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pleasure.  God  gives  us  Ihe  means,  and  I  will 
myself  lead  my  army  to  the  recovery  of  my 
rights  in  Italy.  Quick,  quick ! '^  he  would 
then  say,  "here  is  our  royal  mother,  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  coming  from  Paris  with  all  speed  to 
dissuade  us.  We  will  appease  her  by  naming 
her  Regent  of  France  in  our  absence ;  and 
now,  gentlemen,  to  horse  !  Tell  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  Schomberg,  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  remain  with  our  mother,  or  to 
return  to  the  Pope ;  but  that  we  will  neither 
hear  nor  permit  any  more  arguments  against 
our  resolves." 

Under  such  a  leader,  and  so  inspired,  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  army  should  loiter  on  its 
way  ;  and  most  amusing  is  the  account  which 
contemporary  historians  give  us  of  the  race 
which  was  run  between  the  retreating  Im- 
perialists and  the  advancing  French.  The 
one  retired  by  the  coast,  the  other  advanced 
over  the  Mont  Cenis ;  and  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  both  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  on  the  same  day.     Here  we  shall 
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for  the  present  leave  them ;  and  not  entrench 
upon  the  province  of  the  more  regular  his- 
torian by  describing  the  successes  of  Francis, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  Imperialists,  ere 
both  parties  drew  together  at  the  siege  of 
Pavia. 

We  have  said  that  other  personages  of  our 
drama  were  unmoved  by  all  these  stirring 
events.  Tilton  and  de  Whittingham  had,  in 
truth,  remained  quietly  at  Rome :  the  one, 
awaiting  the  course  of  events  and  the  resolves 
of  his  now  undecided  patron,  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  :  the  other,  calmly  enjoying  scenes  in 
which  exciting  memories  of  the  past  were 
sobered  by  the  altered  present ;  and  the  en- 
thusiasic  dreams  engendered  by  absence  were 
dispelled  by  saddening  realities.  Many  of 
those  anticipations  with  which  Warren  had 
entered  Rome,  had,  indeed,  gradually  faded 
away  during  his  prolonged  stay  in  the  city. 
Every  account  from  the  contending  armies 
seemed  to  prove  that  the  prospect  of  the 
crusade^  to  which  he  had  intended  to  devote 
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himself,  was  further  removed  than  ever :  and 
all  that  he  now  beheld  of  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  Roman  barons  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
surrounding  states,  impressed  him  more  fully 
with  the  Christian  wisdom  which  had  deter- 
mined the  Pontiff  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
national  contests  and  party  feuds.  Under 
such  a  sovereign,  he  foresaw  little  chance 
of  distinguishing  himself  according  to  his 
ambitious  desires  :  and  yet,  so  uncertain  and 
so  varying  were  the  combinations  and  alliances 
of  other  princes,  that  he  saw  not  to  whose 
service  he  could  attach  himself  without  in- 
curring an  early  chance  of  becoming  involved 
in  opposition  to  the  changeful  policy  of  his 
own  country. 

Gladly,  therefore,  did  he  linger  on  with  his 
friend  at  Rome,  considering  himself  as  a  vo- 
lunteer at  the  orders  of  Clement,  but  as  yet 
unattached  and  not  called  upon  for  any  active 
duties.  Tilton^s  worldly  wisdom  had  strongly 
recommended  this  plan  ;  and  to  a  mind  like 
de  Whittingham*s,  Rome  then  afforded,  as  it 
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must  ever  aflford,  copious  matter  for  specu* 
lation  and  meditation. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  that  classical 
pedantry  had  then  made  its  stronghold  in  the 
schools,  and  had  infested  every  branch  of 
learning,  every  species  of  composition.  If 
the  memories  of  former  days  are  still  rife 
in  the  eternal  city,  what  must  they  have  been 
when  they  were  blended  with  every  idea, 
religious  or  literary,  by  which  literature  and 
religion  were  exalted,  perverted,  and  de- 
graded ?  De  Whittingham  was,  therefore,  as 
well  qualified  as  most  young  gentlemen  of 
the  present  day  to  indulge  in  classical  mus- 
ings, as  he  gazed  from  his  laticed  window  on 
the  beautiful  column  of  Trajan,  or  as  he 
wandered  by  moon-light  through  the  corridors 
of  the  Colosseum,  in  whose  mighty  quarry 
the  Barbarini  had  not  then  laboured  to  outdo 
preceding  barbarians.* 

*  The  Palazzo  Barbarini  is  built  of  stone  taken  from  the 
Colosseum  :  on  which  devastation  was  made  the  well  known 
epigram, 

Qtnd  non  fecerunt  barbari  fecerunt  Barbarini. 
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On  one  of  those  splendid  nights  which  only 
bless  southern  climates,  a  happy  party  gaily 
trod  these  wide-spreading  ruins.  De  Whit- 
tingham  and  Tilton,  with  the  two  young 
Massimi  and  their  two  fair  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  niggardly  wretch  whose  palace 
the  Englishmen  still  occupied, — these  formed 
a  group  such  as  youth  and  lightsome  spirits 
will  ever  assemble,  at  times,  however  troubled 
may  be  the  political  horizon  which  lowers 
above  them.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
pleasurable  anticipations  with  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  of  Don 
Domenico  had  hailed  the  arrival  of  the 
foreigners  under  their  roof:  and  a  further 
acquaintance  with  them  had  only  tended  to 
fulfil  all  these  hopes  of  entertainment  and 
variety,  which  the  young  people  trusted  would 
be  introduced,  by  their  means,  into  their 
own  miserable  circle.  AVith  such  anticipa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  much  time 
could  not  elapse  ere  a  firm  friendship  was 
cemented  between  them  and  their  indwellers. 
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The  latter  were  not  likely  to  resist  the  allure- 
ment of  kindly  predispositions  towards  them- 
selves, when  those  predispositions  were  en- 
tertained by  two  lively  youn^  men  of  their 
own  age,  and  by  two  young-  girls  whose 
beauty  and  attractions  were  not  restrained  by 
that  retiring  and  forced  timidity  which  cha- 
racterises every  well-bom  Italian  unmarried 
woman  ;  but  which  the  parsimonious  habits 
of  their  father  had  never  placed  Giulietta  and 
Geacinta  Massimi  in  a  position  to  acquire. 
In  a  convent,  they  would  have  been  reared 
in  this  most  essential  etiquette  :  but  no  con- 
vent school  would  have  undertaken  their 
education  without  a  suitable  pension.  Go- 
vernesses and  tutors  might  have  been  engaged 
to  superintend,  at  home,  their  growth  into 
womanhood  ;  but  governesses  and  tutors  would 
have  been  more  costly  than  even  a  conventual 
pension.  The  delight  with  which  the  old 
domestic  Andrea  had  told  of  the  discomfiture  of 
the  poor  relation,  who,  five  years  previously, 
had    attempted   to   introduce   himself   to   the 
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notice  of  his  wealthy  relative,  sufficiently 
proves  that  no  female  friend  would  have  been 
invited  to  undertake  the  care  of  his  youthful 
daughters. 

Unheeded,  therefore,  and  untaught,  had  they 
grown  into  womanhood.  Natural  sensibilities 
and  natural  talents  had  been  their  sole  in- 
structors and  prompters  :  and  had  not  they 
surrendered  themselves,  with  unwonted  do- 
cility, to  the  guidance  of  Padre  Lorenzo, 
the  old  confessor  of  their  deceased  mother,  it 
were  fearful  to  imagine  whither  those  feelings 
and  sympathies  might  have  led  them.  To 
the  old  canon,  their  father  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  :  nay,  he  was  as  pleased 
as  his  nature  permitted  him  to  be  to  observe 
the  care  and  kindly  assiduity  with  which  he 
supplied  the  place  of  all  other  instructors. 
The  canon's  attentions  were,  therefore,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  perfectly  gratuitous ;  and,  as 
he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go  near  the  house 
at  what  they  facetiously  called  their  hours  of 
meals,  the  miser  never  felt  his  purse  strings 
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loosened  to  supply  even  a  crust  of  bread  or 
a  mouthful  of  his  favourite  maccaroni. 

The  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  gives 
to  its  clergy  opportunities  of  instructing*  their 
flocks,  and  of  promoting-  their  advance  in 
knowledge,  which  is  not  possessed,  and  which 
is  now  scarcely  imagined,  by  the  ministers 
of  any  other  religionists :  of  these  oppor- 
tunities, Father  Lorenzo  had  availed  himself 
with  more  than  usual  diligence.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  learned,  as  well  as  a  pious,  man  ; 
and,  during  his  frequent  visits  to  their  home, 
he  had  suggested  studies  and  furnished  books, 
through  the  means  of  which  his  chosen  pupils 
had  acquired  a  fund  of  information  quite 
suflicient  for  those  times,  and,  perhaps,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  generally  graces  our 
own  more  accomplished  daughters.  In  the 
manners  and  habits  and  conventional  pro- 
prieties of  society,  alone,  this  kind  friend  had 
been  unable  to  train  them. 

"  Marry  V  exclaimed  Warren  de  Whit  ting- 
ham  on  the   evening  in  question,  in  answer 
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to  some  observation  :  *'  I  shall  never  marry. 
How  should  a  poor  outcast  like  me  think  of 
marriage  1  No,  I  should  rather  incline  to  ask 
his  Holiness  to  admit  me  amongst  his  old 
military  brotherhood,  the  knights  of  Rhodes  ; 
when  I  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  vows 
which  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
thoughts." 

*'Mark,  fair  Signorine/'  said  Tilton,  *'  mark 
the  sad  sigh  with  which  my  friend  aspires  to  be 
one  of  the  bachelor  defenders  of  Christendom. 
Believe  him  not  to  be  so  insensible  to  Italian 
charms  as  he  would  persuade  you.  I  could 
tell  you  a  secret,  did  you  think  ought  concern- 
ing the  vowed  scorner  of  marriage  worth 
your  inquiries." 

*'Pray  what  is  the  secret?''  inquired  de 
Whittingham  and  the  brothers  Massimi  at 
the  same  moment.  Tilton  was  sufficiently 
adept  in  noting  the  workings  of  the  female 
heart  to  observe  that  neither  of  the  sisters 
evinced  the  least  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
**  Were  they  totally  indifferent  towards  him/' 
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thought  he  to  himself,  '^  they  would  have 
spoken  out  like  their  brothers/' 

^'  The  secret,  bella  Giulietta,  is  complimen- 
tary to  your  fair  country-women,"  Maurice 
continued.  "  He  had  not  been  six  hours  in 
Italy,  ere  his  heart  was  secured  by  a  noble 
Italian,  and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the 
Milanese.  You  all  perceive  that  he  does  not 
now  possess  any." 

"  None  whatever,  Maurice/*  replied  de 
Whittingham,  "thine  is  so  expansive  as  to 
be  sufficient  for  us  both." 

''  Si,  si/*  exclaimed  Giulietta,  "  the  Signor 
Maurizio  is  tutto  cuore,  is  all  heart !" 

'^  So  he  is,  bella  Donnina,"  Tilton  replied, 
"  and  he  is  the  more  unfortunate  that  no  one 
will  divide  with  him  his  overflowing-  feelings. 
Let  me  try,  fair  Geacinta,"  he  added,  address- 
ing the  younger  sister,  *4et  me  try  if  you  will  be 
equally  obdurate.  Your  malicious  sister  gives 
no  credence  to  my  protestations.'' 

"  How  can  any  one  doubt  the  assertions  of 
Don  Maurice — most  especially  on  such  a  sub- 
ject V  calmly  replied  the  younger  sister. 
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"  To  be  sure/'  asserted  Tilton,  as  they 
and  the  two  brothers  turned  into  one  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Colosseum.  '^  To  be  sure,  I 
oug-ht  to  know  better  than  any  one  else  how 
expansive  is  my  heart,  how  devoted  are  its 
aspirations.'^ 

**  You  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  taking 
the  measure  of  either  V  asked  Geacinta,  with 
somewhat  of  the  ironical  tone  that  was  more 
usual  in  her  sister. 

"  In  faith,  ladies,  you  both  treat  me  so  badly 
that  I  begin  to  think  Warren  was  quite  right 
in    coming   amongst   you    pre-engaged,   and 
therefore  indifferent." 
Geacinta  was  silent. 

"And  so,  Signor  Cavalliere, "  exclaimed 
Giulietta  to  de  Whittingham,  as  they  walked 
forward  in  the  moon-light ;  and  she  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  banter  which  even  Warren  thought 
to  be  forced  and  harsh,  "  and  so  your  indifiier- 
ence  to  all  the  fair  faces  of  Rome  is  ac- 
counted for  !  Those  of  Milan  are  more  to 
your  taste.^' 
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''  I  will  not  pretend,"  replied  de  Whitting- 
ham,  "  that  I  do  not  understand  to  what  my 
friend's  joke  alluded.  But  we  all  know  what 
importance  to  attach  to  his  assertions  when 
uttered  in  that  tone.'^ 

"  True,  he  is  too  much  of  an  Italian  to  be 
sincere  in  such  matters.  Still/'  continued  the 
young  lady,  "you  do  not  deny  the  imputation.^^ 

^'- 1  did  not  consider  my  assent  or  my  denial 
as  of  the  least  importance.  The  lady  is  a 
married  woman. ^^ 

"  Raison  de  plus,  the  more  likely,  according 
to  Italian  reasoning,"  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  in  more  cheerful  tone. 

*  I  am  not  an  Italian  in  such  matters,"  de 
Whittingham  replied  with  seriousness.  "But, 
indeed,  dear  Giulietta,  I  think  you  Italians 
wrong  yourselves,  as  much  as  foreigners 
wrong  you.  I  was  conversing  yesterday  on 
this  subject  with  your  old  friend,  Padre 
Lorenzo,  and  he  assures  me  that  there  is  very 
seldom  any  foundation  for  the  imputations 
which  all,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  so  anxious 
to  propagate  against  you." 
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"  I  know  nothing"  on  the  subject/*  observed 
Giulietta,  "  but  I  know  your  high  principles, 
my  dear  friend,  too  well  to  suppose  that 
you  would  afford  any  real  grounds  for  Don 
Maurice's  jests/' 

"  I  am  thankful  for  your  good  opinion," 
replied  the  youth,  *^  and  I  trust  that  there  is 
nothing  blameable  in  the  natural  admiration 
which  all  must  feel  for  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  or  nature  —  whether  they  be 
embodied  in  the  more  noble  features  of  a 
Milanese  princess,  in  the  graceful  vivacity 
of  a  Roman  Giulietta  Massimi,  or  in  the 
undying  colours  of  a  Raffaello  or  a  Michel 
Angelo.'^ 

The  lady  answered  not  to  this  assertion  of 
the  universality  of  the  young  Englishman's 
powers  of  admiration.  But,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  she  pointed  to  the  side  of  the  amphi- 
theatre opposite  to  that  on  which  they  then 
strolled,  and  observed,  *'  I  wish  you  had  seen 
these  beautiful  ruins  a  year  or  two  ago.  Over 
that  low,   and  now  ruined,  portion,  three  or 
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four  splendid  arches,  rose  to  their  full  eleva- 
tion, in  most  picturesque  desolation.  Bram- 
bles and  flowering-  plants  waved  from  their 
summit,  with  every  sig-h  of  the  wind.'^ 

"  What  occasioned  their  destruction  V  de 
Whittingham  enquired. 

"  One  of  our  Roman  nobles  wanted  stone 
to  complete  his  palace ;  it  was  undermined, 
and  toppled  over,  and  was  immediately  carried 
away  by  the  masons." 

'^  This  appears,  in  truth,  to  be  considered 
a  mere  stone  quarry,  from  which  all  have  a 
right  to  help  hemselves,''  said  AYarren. 

"  It  is  so ;  and  the  poor  wild  fowls  and 
pigeons,  who  build  and  roost  in  the  masonry, 
and  in  the  grass  and  creeping  plants  that 
cover  them,  are  constantly  driven  from  their 
accustomed  haunts  by  the  progress  of  the 
despoilers.^' 

As  she  spoke,  they  were  standing  with  their 
backs  against  the  lowest  range  of  wall,  which 
protected  the  ancient  seats  from  the  pit  of  the 
amphitheatre  :  beside  her,  this  wall  was  divided 
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by  what  antiquaries  call  a  vomitorium  —  a 
passage  under  the  tiers  of  seats,  through  which 
the  gladiators,  and  wild  beasts,  issued  forth 
into  the  open  area.  Suddenly  a  bright  flash 
illumined  the  air  a  few  inches  from  Giulietta^s 
face;  and  the  report  of  a  gun,  re-echoed  and 
encreased  by  the  surrounding  ruins,  struck  so 
sharply  upon  her  ear  as  to  prove  that  the 
piece,  whatever  it  might  be  (for  the  rever- 
beration so  altered  its  sound  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  from  what  class  of  fire-arms  it 
proceeded),  was  fired  in  her  most  immediate 
vicinity.  She  cast  herself,  in  terror,  on  the 
arm  of  de  Whittingham,  who  was  standing  on 
her  other  side,  faintly  exclaiming,  ^*  my  dear, 
dear  Warren,  what  can  it  be  I" 

A  tall,  well  made  young  man,  of  four  or 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  stepped  from 
the  neighbouring  vomitorium,  or  archway, 
with  a  glittering  fowling-piece  in  his  hand. 
He  was  walking  heedlessly  into  the  open  pit, 
when  de  Whittingham,  extending  his  arm, 
touched   him  with  the  sword  which   he  had. 
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at  the  first  report,  drawn  from  its  scabbard. 
Bein^  encumbered  with  the  half  fainting  form 
of  Giulietta,  he  could  not  move  from  the 
spot.  He  reached  the  stranger,  however,  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword,  as  he  enquired,  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  How  he  dared  to  fire  his  piece 
so  close  to  the  lady's  face  V* 

"  How  I  dared  ! "  scornfully  replied  the 
stranger.  ^'  Those  who  know  Benvenuto 
Cellini  know  that  there  are  few  things  which 
he  dare  not  do ;  as  those  who  challenge  his 
daring  generally  find.  However,^^  he  added,  as 
he  observed  the  witching  features  of  the  agitated 
girl,  in  which  a  death-like  paleness  now  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  flowing  tresses  and  the 
drooping  eye-lashes,  "  however,  Benvenuto 
Cellini  dared  not  to  have  done  anything 
knowingly  to  ofi'end  or  alarm  so  lovely  a 
lady." 

"  How  is  it  possible,"  enquired  de  Whit- 
tingham,  still  incensed,  ^*  how  is  it  possible 
that  you  could  have  fired  so  close  to  her  in 
ignorance  that  she  was  beside  you?" 
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"  To  excuse  myself  to  the  Signorina,  who, 
I  am  delighted  to  see,  re- opens  those  beautiful 
eyes,  to  excuse  myself  to  her,  Sir,  though  not 
to  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  will  explain 
that   I    was    not    beside    her    when  'I    fired. 
Although  the   muzzle  of  my  gun  appears  to 
have  been  close  to  those  bewitching  tresses, 
I  myself  stood  just  so  much  within  the  archway 
as   not    to   be    able   to   see   those   who   were 
standing   on  the  other  side   of  the    angle    of 
the  wall.     So,  Fida,  so  poor  beast,"  he  said, 
addressing   a  huge  sorrel-coloured  dog,  with 
a  shaggy  curling   coat,  which  shewed  her  to 
be  of  a  race  combining  the  characteristics  of 
the    modern   setter,   the    new-foundland,   and 
the  Italian    wolf-dog, — "So  Fida,   thou   hast 
brought  the  unlucky  cause  of  the  lady's  dis- 
tress.    We  have  badly  concluded  an  evening 
of  excellent  sport." 

He  took  a  large  wild  pigeon  from  the  jaws 
of  his  retriever,  and  dropped  it  into  the  well 
filled  bag  which  a  beautiful  lad  who  attended 
him  had  opened  to  receive  it. 
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At  this  moment,  Tilton  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  came  up. 

*'  How  is  this  ?  What  has  been  the  mat- 
ter?" exclaimed  the  elder  Massimi.  '*  You 
here,  Benvenuto  ?"  he  added,  grrasping-  the 
hand  of  the  stranger. 

"  Nothing",  brother,  is  the  matter,^^  replied 
Giulietta.  This  gentleman  fired  oflf  his  gun 
without  knowing  that  I  was  close  beside  him, 
and  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  frightened  at  a 
noise.'* 

"  Why,  the  report  of  a  gun  is,  by  no 
means,  an  unusual  sound  in  Rome,'^  ob- 
served her  brother.  *'  But  I  know  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  guns  are  not  like  those  of  other 
people." 

'*  Truly,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  with  my 
study  and  my  knowledge  and  talents,  I  have 
not  found  it  difficult  to  improve  upon  the 
clumsy  inventions  of  others." 

"  In  what,  Signor,  may  your  improvements 
consist?"  enquired  Tilton,  as  the  party  now 
left    the   Colosseum    and   wended   their    way 
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homewards  through  the  herds  that  grazed 
amongst  the  then  extensive  ruins  of  the 
forum. 

"  It  were  difficult  to  explain  to  another  all 
the  improvements  that  I  have  made,"  re- 
sponded Cellini,  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  dilating  upon  himself  to  a  stranger. 
"  Yet  I  will  point  out  to  you  some  of  the 
principal  merits  of  my  piece  and  practice. 
The  gun,  you  perceive,  is  much  lighter  than 
the  clumsy  utensils  of  other  sportsmen  ;  and, 
as  I  am  an  excellent  marksman,  I  have  made 
it  to  carry  no  more  than  a  single  ball.  Yet 
I  scarcely  ever  miss  my  aim.  My  powder  is 
also  made  as  fine  as  the  minutest  dust,  so 
that  it  explodes  more  instantaneously  than  the 
coarser  sort.  The  barrel  of  my  piece  is,  you 
perceive,  longer,  as  its  bore  is  much  smaller, 
than  those  in  general  use :  and  by  charging 
it  with  a  quantity  of  powder,  exactly  equal, 
in  weight,  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  ball,  I  can 
make  it  carry  two  hundred  paces  point  blank. 
Oh,  I  have,  1  assure  you,  discovered  the  most 
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admirable  secrets  that  were  ever  dreamed 
of!" 

'^  You  are  happy,  Si^nor,"  observed  Tilton, 
"  that  your  secrets  appear  to  be  in  the  keep- 
ing- of  one  who  seems  fully  to  appreciate  them 
and  the  ability  of  their  inventor." 

'^  You  mean  myself.  But  I  assure  you  that 
they  are  generally  admitted.'^ 

In  such  conversation,  they  reached  the 
Palazzo  Massimi,  and  the  sportsman  prepared 
to  take  his  leave  of  the  party. 

*^  Let  my  lad,  Paulino/'  he  said,  "  carry 
this  bag-full  of  game  up  to  your  apartments, 
bella  Signorina.  Deign  to  accept  it  as  some 
slight  offering  in  token  of  my  sorrow  for 
having  alarmed  you.  Francesco,  I  shall  have 
to  quarrel  with  thee  for  not  having  told  me 
that  thou  hadst  so  beautiful  a  sister." 

The  brothers  resisted  the  offer  of  the  sports- 
man's spoil  more  seriously  than  those  with 
whom  provisions  were  more  plenteous  would 
have  been  deemed  decorous.  To  this  half- 
starved  family,  such  an  offering  appeared  a  real 
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send.      Giulietta,    meanwhile,    with    seeming- 
indifference,   twined   her   little  fingers  in  the 
shagg",y   coat   of  the   dog-,    who   returned  her 
caress    by   pushing   against   her    and    laying- 
its  large  head  on  her  knees.      At  length,  the 
stranger,   having   given   up    the    bag    to   his 
friend  (who  was  very  unwilling  that  Paulino 
should  ascend  the  stairs  to  hunt  out  old  An- 
drea, whom,  he  knew,  constituted  a  not  very 
creditable  household  establishment),  called  off 
his   dog   from   Giulietta,   with   many   gallant 
apologies  for  depriving  it  of  the  pleasure  of 
enjoying  any  longer  the   caresses  which  she 
lavished  upon  it ;    and,  followed  by  his  lad, 
went  his  way.     The  two  Englishmen  tarried 
in   the   Court-yard   to   enquire   of    Francesco 
who  was  his  friend. 

'^  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  the  young  man  : 
"  he  is  a  native  of  Florence,  but  he  has  been 
living  here  for  some  time.  He  professes  to 
be  a  working  goldsmith  :  but  I  find  him  6ne 
day  wholly  occupied  with  the  flute  ;  at  another 
time   copying   the   paintings   in   the   Palazzo 

V?L.    II.  C 
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Chigi ;  at  another  time,  exercising  himself  at 
martial  pursuits ;  as  often  amusing-  himself 
with  his  gun  and  dog,  as  we  found  him  this 
evening.  I  know  not  what  he  really  is  by 
preference  :  but  I  think,  sometimes,  that, 
amongst  all  his  pursuits,  his  intellect  has 
gone  rather  astray." 

*•  \yhoever,  or  whatever,  he  be,''  said  de 
Whittingham,  "  he  has  no  mean  opinion  of 
himself." 

All  heartily  agreed  in  this  sentiment,  and 
the  party  separated. 
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All  soothing  dinners !     Who  that  dines 
On  grateful  provender  repines 
Though  empires  rise  or  mouldering  fall  ? — 
Still  dinners  will  survive  them  all, 
To  cheer  mankind ;  and,  once  a  day, 
The  sturdiest  freeman  own  the  cook's  almighty  sway. 

Rondeaulx. 


"  I  TELL  thee  what,  Warren/^  said  Tilton,  on 
the  following"  morning-,  "  that  girl,  Giulietta, 
loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  know  it." 

"  Loves  me  !"  exclaimed  his  friend.  "  Im- 
possible. I  have  never  said  one  word  to 
her  to  allure  her  affections ;  nor  has  she  given 
me  cause  to  fancy  that  she  thinks  of  me 
otherwise  than  of  a  friend." 

c  2 
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*'  Thou  hast  never  said  one  word,  I  believe, 
on  the  subject :  but  all  that  thou  sayest  on 
other  subjects  has  an  —  I  know  not  what — 
that  is  captivating  to  women.  Thy  soft  and 
earnest  tone  of  voice,  and  thy  evident  modesty 
and  innocence,  I  presume  it  must  be.  I  wish 
thou  couldst  teach  me  the  trick.  Here  have 
I,  who  am  no  youn jester  in  such  pursuits, 
been  laying-  myself  out  to  interest  these  girls 
— not  that  I  care  a  fico  for  either,  nor  wish 
them  to  care  seriously  for  me  :  but  yet,  I  see 
that  I  produce  no  impression,  while  they  are 
both,  already,  fondly  attached  to  thee." 

"  I  cannot  believe  anything  like  this  to 
be  the  case,"  replied  de  Whittingham,  mus- 
ing. "  I  have  never  marked  any  symptom 
of  it.'^ 

"  How  came  Giulietta  in  thy  arms  last 
evening,  after  her  fright  from  that  conceited 
pigeon-shooter  ?" 

*'  How  ?  let  me  consider. , .  .'^  The  manner 
in  which  she  had  cast  herself  upon  him  for 
protection  and  the  tenderness  of  her  tones  at 
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the  moment,  now,  for  the  first  time,  rushed 
upon  his  mind. 

"  Aye  ;  thy  innocence  may  well  blush  !" 
exclaimed  his  friend,  jestingly.  "  I  have 
marked  all  this  more  than  thou.  'Twas  partly 
to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  partly  to 
help  mine  own  suit,  that  I  threw  out  the  hint 
of  thy  prior  engagement  to  Donna  Vittoria." 

"  And  I  truly  wish  that  you  would  not  speak 
in  that  tone  of  my  feelings  towards  the  Mar- 
chesa.  Good  God  !  can  you  be  ignorant  that 
I  am  as  incapable  of  raising  a  serious  thought 
towards  a  married  woman  as  I  should  be 
towards  my  own  sister,  if  heaven  had  pre- 
served her  to  me." 

"  Well,  well ;"  ejaculated  Maurice.  ''  But 
thou  canst  not  deny  the  admiration  with  which 
she  inspired  thee." 

''  Nor  do  I  wish  to  deny  it.  Nor  do  T  deny 
my  admiration  of  every  thing  else  that  is 
perfect  and  beautiful.  Had  she  been  dis- 
engaged, indeed,  I  will  not  deny  to  thee  that 
I  might   have   raised    an    ambitious   thought 
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towards  her ;  but,  as  it  is,  believe  me  that 
I  think  of  her  with  totally  different  feelings." 

*^  Why  then  talk  as  thou  didst  last  night  to 
these  poor  girls  of  abjuring  marriage,  and  of 
becoming  a  fighting  monk  of  Rhodes  ?  was  it 
not  in  despair  of  obtaining  the  object  of  thy 
affection  V 

**  Can  I,  in  sober  truth,"  answered  de 
Whittingham,  without  replying  to  the  fatter 
half  of  his  friend^s  question  ;  ''  Can  I  do  other- 
wise, or  better?  Thou  seest  that  I  am  idling 
away  my  time  here.  The  Pope,  I  now  per- 
ceive, has  but  little  influence,  even  in  his  own 
city  ;  and  will  not  exert  that  which  he  might 
possess  over  foreign  nations  for  other  ends 
than  those  of  peace.  He  himself  is  a  knight 
of  Rhodes  :  he  could,  doubtless,  obtain  my 
honourable  admission  into  the  order;  so  would 
my  life  be  actively  and  nobly  spent,  in  re- 
straining the  incursions  of  the  infidels.'^ 

**  But  thou  forgettest  that  the  infidels  have 
lately  taken  the  stronghold  of  thy  brother 
knights,  that  are  to  be.     Rhodes  is  now  in 
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possession  of  the  Turks;  and  they  are  no 
more  knights  of  Rhodes  than  they  are  knights 
of  Jerusalem,  from  which  they  were  formerly 
expelled.'^ 

*'  Some  other  station  will  be  given  them  ere 
long/^  replied  de  Whittingham,  ''  if  not  by 
the  piety,  at  least  by  the  interest,  of  other 
princes,  whose  battles  they  fight/' 

"  Truly  thou  art  growing  into  a  statesman,^' 
remarked  his  friend.  *'  Perhaps  they  will  do 
as  thou  hast  divined  that  they  ought,  for  their 
own  interest.  Meanwhile,  I  advise  thee  to 
await  their  re-establishment;  and  to  come 
along  with  me>  to  see  how  the  fair  Giulietta 
is  this  morning,  after  her  fright." 

"  But,"  said  de  Whittingham,  hesitating, 
^•'  if  what  thou  surmisest  be  true,  had  I  not 
best  stay  away  V 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  thou  art  not  so  very  irre- 
sistible that  one  interview,  more  or  less,  should 
be  of  such  vast  consequence.  It  Vvould  scarce 
be  civil  not  to  enquire  after  her.  Thou  canst 
be  as  cool  and  indifferent  as  thou  wilt,  and 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  for  me." 
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*'  I  marvel,  Maurice,  that  thou  canst  speak 
and  act  in  this  light-some  manner,  when  thou 
hast  avowed  to  me  that  thou  deeply  and  truly 
lovest  Hilda  Colonna." 

''Were  I  certain  that  she  is  Hilda  Colonna, 
I  would  avow  the  same  to  herself: — nor  do  1 
think  that  she  would  be  pained  by  the  avowal. 
But  1  cannot  overcome  my  sudden  fancy  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  that  mad  hermit ;  and 
I  must  not  disgrace  my  house  by  an  unworthy 
alliance.'' 

"  Thou  hast  no  rational  grounds,^'  exclaimed 
de  Whittingham,  with  some  warmth,  "  for 
supposing  that  so  fair,  so  gentle,  and  so 
elegant  a  creature,  can  be  the  daughter  of 
that  rude  fanatic.^' 

"  Hey  day  !  wouldst  declare  thyself  the 
champion  of  Hilda,  as  well  as  of  Vittoria? 
AYell,  well;  1  will  speak  no  more  on  that 
subject/'  he  continued,  as  he  perceived  that 
Warren  turned  away  in  resentment.  *^ButI 
do  fancy  that  I  have  some  grounds  for  my 
idea.    The  madman's  daughter  must  be  of  the 
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same  age  as  Hilda :  she  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  Colonna  palaces  ;  and  she  disappeared  from 
the  enquiries  of  her  crazy  father,  at  the  same 
time  that  Hilda  came,  we  know  not  whence, 
into  the  fostering  charge  of  the  Colonnas. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  draw  conclusions 
from  slighter  premises  than  these." 

'^  I  will  never  believe  it  !^'  asserted  his 
friend  energetically. 

"  I  trust,  in  truth/'  replied  the  other,  "  that 
it  may  turn  out  differently.  But,  until  the 
mystery  is  cleared  up,  I  must  amuse  myself 
as  best  I  may.  So  let  us  beat  up  old  Don 
Domenico's  quarters.'' 

They  descended  into  the  court  yard :  as- 
cended the  other  stair-case ;  pulled  at  the 
broken  bell ;  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door,  and 
swung  it  round  on  its  rusty  hinges  ;  and 
stood  in  the  great  hall,  which  looked  as  chill- 
ing and  as  desolate  as  it  had  appeared  at 
their  first  visit.  There  stood  the  table, 
bearing  the  visitor's  book.  Tilton  had  the 
curiosity  to  step  towards  it.     The  unfortunate 

c  5 
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cousin's  name  was  still  the  last  upon  the  list, 
with  a  date,  which  showed  it  to  have  been 
paid  nearly  six  years  before.  He  pointed  it 
out  to  de  Whittingham,  with  a  smile,  and  they 
moved  towards  the  spreading  screen,  behind 
which  they  doubted  not  that  Andrea  v/as,  as 
usual,  ensconced  at  his  tailoring  work. 

They  suddenly  paused,  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  the  old  Don 
exclaim,  in  tones  of  unwonted  rapture, 

*'  Let  us  count  them  over  again,  Andrea  ; 
let  us  be  certain,  that  we  do  not  mistake !" 

"  The  number  is  right  enough,  Signor,^' 
replied  the  old  domestic,  in  similar  tones  of 
triumph,  **  fifteen  as  fine  pigeons  as  ever 
blessed  my  grateful  sight  V 

''  Fifteen,  indeed,  Andrea ;"  asserted  his 
master,  **  fifteen  as  fine  young  pigeons  as 
Avere  ever  sold  for  two  carlini  a  piece/' 

"■  And  these  would  fetch  more,''  observed 
Andrea,  "  for  they  are  not  damaged  as  some 
are.  They  are  shot  by  some  careful  sports- 
man who  only  uses  one  ball  at  a  time." 
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"  He  must  be  a  rare  and  judicious  youtti, 
Andrea/'  observed  the  old  miser. 

"And  shall  I  take  them  to  the  cook^s  shop, 
as  Signor  Francesco  ordered  me  ?"  enquired 
the  servant. 

"Take  them  where  ?"  exclaimed  his  master. 

"  To  the  cook's-shop  ;  Signor  Francesco  di- 
rected that  they  should  be  all  made  into  one 
large  pasty — he  declared  that  the  family  should 
have  a  good  dinner  for  once." 

"Eat  them  !^'  screamed  Don  Domenico. 
'^  Eat  them  in  this  house.  Fifteen  pigeons  in 
one  pasty  to  be  eaten  by  my  family  !  The 
hungry,  dainty,  wasteful,  guttling,  gluttonous, 
ruinous  spendthrifts  ?^ 

The  excess  of  his  anger  and  astonishment 
brought  on  a  slight  cough,  which  checked 
the  further  outbreak  of  the  old  man's  rage. 

'*  I  thought  your  Excellency  would  never 
sanction  such  wanton  extravagance,'^  said  old 
Andrea.  *'  But  what,  therefore,  shall  1  do 
with  them?'' 

*^  Take  them  to  the  cook's  shop  at  once  and 
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see  how  much  thou  canst  sell  them  for.  I 
think  thou  mightest  get  more  than  two  carlini 
a  piece  for  them,  seeing  that  they  are  not 
mangled  by  shot.  Do  thy  best,  however. 
And  thou  mayest  order  a  dish  of  maccaroni 
for  dinner  of  the  same  size  as  that  we  had 
yesterday  :  though  I  have  half  a  mind  to  order 
it  one  half  a  carlino  smaller,  to  punish  their 
gluttonous  voracity." 

Tilton  and  de  Whittingham  had  not  been 
able  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  this 
scene,  which  betrayed  indeed  no  secrets,  though 
it  exemplified  a  miserly  parsimony  which,  as 
all  the  world  knew,  characterised  this  man 
of  unbounded  wealth.  The  two  friends  now 
walked  up  to  the  screen  5  and,  turning  round 
the  side  of  it,  beheld  the  two  old  men  bent, 
with  gloating  eyes,  over  the  pigeons,  which 
were  laid  out  singly  on  the  top  of  the  tattered 
garments  and  shreds  of  old  cloth  which 
strewed  the  table  of  Andrea^s  domain. 

"  I  give  you  good  morning,  Signor  Dome- 
nice,"   exclaimed  Tilton. 
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"  At  your  service,  Signore,"  replied  the  old 
man  ;  **  at  your  service  in  whatever  may  be 
within  my  small  means.  Honour  me  by  per- 
mitting- me  to  lead  you  into  the  sitting-room. 
Take  them  directly,"  he  whispered  to  Andrea, 
"  take  them  directly  to  the  shop  ere  some  one 
else  intervene/' 

In  the  sitting-room,  they  found  the  two 
young-  ladies  with  their  elder  brother,  Fran- 
cesco. At  the  feet  of  Giulietta  lay  the  great 
dog  which  she  had  fondled  the  night  before  ; 
and  before  her  stood  its  master,  whose  disso- 
lute,  haughty,  self-sufficient,  vindictive  and 
talented  countenance  both  the  Englishmen 
instantly  recognised.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
small  casket  or  work-box,  as  it  would  now  be 
called,  the  figures,  fruits,  flowers  and  foliage 
embossed  upon  which  were,  although  slight, 
of  most  elegant  and  chaste  workmanship. 
They  exhibited,  in  light  relief,  figures  of 
little  cupids  sporting  amongst  a  maze  of 
flowers  and  becoming  gradually  entangled  in 
a  wide-spreadins:   web  of  net  work  which  a 
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graceful  female  figure  extended  beneath  the 
blossoms.  The  dcsig"n  of  the  whole  was  most 
classically  beautiful ;  although,  when  Don 
Domenico  took  it  in  hand,  he  failed  not  to 
perceive  that  the  silver  was  beaten  out  as  thin 
as  possible,  so  as  to  render  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  box  of  little  price.  Giulietta  Massimi 
expressed  her  great  admiration  of  the  work- 
manship, and  in  declaring-  this  feeling,  Tilton 
and  de  Whittingham  most  cordially  joined. 

**  It  is  a  mere  trifle,^'  exclaimed  the  artist. 
'^  I  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  more 
worthily  to  testify  my  grief  for  having  terrified 
the  fair  Giulietta  last  evening  by  my  careless- 
ness. But  this  little  thing  is  in  itself  a  mere 
trifle.  If  you  will  come  to  my  studio,  my 
shop,  Signori  Inglesi,  for  so  I  perceive  you 
are,  I  will  show  you  some  things  really 
deserving  of  admiration." 

The  two  friends  willingly  testified  their 
readiness  to  accept  the  invitation. 

"  Do  so,"  continued  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  *'  I 
will  show  you  such  designs  and  such  master- 
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pieces  of  vvork  as  have  never  blessed  your 
eyes.  Permit  me  to  hope  that  yoU'Will  ac- 
company my  friend  Francesco  Massimi,  who 
dines  with  me  this  day/' 

The  Englishmen  were  about  to  excuse 
themselves,  when  the  artist  continued  : — 

"  You  will  meet  some  choice  spirits,  I  assure 
you.  Besides  myself,  you  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  Giulio  Romano  and  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.'' 

Such  an  oflfer  was  not  to  be  lightly  lost  from 
a  feeling  of  insular  reserve  and  pride  ;  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  Tilton  well  knew  no  one 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  Roman  artists. 
They  were,  in  reality,  so  eminent  as  to  be 
admitted  to  a  degree  of  equality  and  com- 
panionship with  the  highest  personages  ;  who 
were  eager  thus  to  testify  their  admiration 
and  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  at  a  season  when 
to  do  so  was  not  only  the  prevailing*  taste 
but  the  prevailing  fashion  also.  As  they 
cheerfully,  therefore,  accepted  the  invitation, 
Cellini  turned  him  to  extend  it  to  the  old 
Signor  Don  Domenico, 
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"No,  no;"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman. 
''  I  never  dine  out ;  I  neither  receive  dinners 
nor  give  them.  Were  I  to  dine  out,  I  could 
only  eat  enough  to  serve  me  one  day  ;  whereas 
at  the  dinner  I  should  be  expected  to  give,  in 
return,  much  more  would  be  consumed  that  I 
should  have  saved  by  the  one  dinner  which 
had  been  nominally  given  to  me.  I  regret 
that  my  small  means  will  not  permit  me  to 
indulge  in  such  extravagance." 

The  artist  seemed  not  to  regret  that  his 
invitation  was  declined  ;  and,  desiring  young 
Massimi  and  our  friends  to  be  at  his  house  at 
three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  gaily  took 
his  leave. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  three  guests 
entered  a  passage  beside  the  handsome  shop 
of  the  goldsmith,  in  which  five  able  journey- 
men were  at  work  on  different  branches  of 
Cellini^s  multifarious  undertakings,  and,  tra- 
versing a  narrow  court,  entered  a  small 
detached  house  at  its  farther  end.  This  was 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  artist.     The  room. 
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into  which  they  were  ushered  by  the  before- 
mentioned  lad,  Paulino,  and  by  a  most  beau- 
tiful maid-servant,  was  small,  but  neat.  It 
had  two  windows,  casting  over  the  apartment 
what  is  called  a  cross-light ;  one  of  them 
looked  out  on  the  court  they  had  traversed  ; 
the  other  afforded  a  more  cheerful  prospect, 
embracing  the  open  space  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bridge  of  Sant  Angelo,  near  which  the 
premises  were  situated,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  bridge,  the  fortified  castle  itself,  and  part 
of  the  yellow  course  of  the  Tiber.  Three 
persons,  besides  their  host,  were  in  this  room 
when  the  Englishmen  and  Francesco  de'  Mas- 
simi  entered.  They  rose  and  politely  greeted 
the  new  comers. 

De  Whittingham  and  Tilton  instantly  re- 
cognised the  painter,  Giulio  Romano,  having 
before  seen  him  at  work  at  the  Vatican  when 
they  had  obtained  their  first  audience  of  the 
Pope.  One  of  the  other  two  was  introduced 
to  them  by  Benvenuto  as  the  son  of  a  neigh- 
bouring jeweller  of  great  eminence,  and  his 
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own  particular  friend.  He  was  named  Gio- 
vanni del  Moro,  and  was  a  young  man  of 
prepossessing"  appearance. 

"  And  now,  ^^  said  their  host,  '^  I  shall  not 
introduce  my  other  honoured  guest  to  you. 
Michael  Ang-elo  Buonarotti  is  already  known, 
admired,  and  revered  by  all  the  world.'^ 

''Scarcely,  scarcely,  my  good  friend/'  re- 
plid  the  painter  and  sculptor;  and,  as  he 
smiled,  the  curious  mark  upon  his  nose,  in- 
flicted, when  a  boy,  by  the  mallet  of  an  en- 
vious young  competitor,  became  still  more 
marked  and  indented  by  the  contraction  of 
the  wrinkles  beside  it.  "I  have  not  taken 
such  means  of  making  myself  widely  known 
as  thou,  Benvenuto,  hast  just  planned.  He 
has  just  been  telling  us,  Signori,  that,  one  of 
these  days,  he  will  visit  every  town  in  Italy, 
the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  and  even  the 
mighty  Soleyman." 

''The  Signor  Buonarotti,"  obsered  Tilton, 
"is  as  widely  known  without  having  been 
under  the  necessity  of  planning  any  means  of 
personally  circulating  his  fame.'^ 
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''  Nor  can  I  perceive/'  interposed  de  Whit- 
tingham,  who  was  shocked  by  the  apparent 
rudeness  which  his  friend's  speech  implied 
towards  their  host,  *'  nor  can  I  perceive 
wherefore  the  Sig-nor  Cellini  should  become  the 
wandering"  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame.  The 
productions  of  his  genius  are  more  portable 
than  the  works  of  the  painter  and  sculptor. 
Nations  will  send  for  the  creations  of  the  one 
as  they  will  throng*  to  visit,  on  the  spot,  the 
attractive  monuments  of  the  other.'^ 

This  speech  was  too  flattering  to  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  Cellini  for  him  to  perfect  the 
frown  which  was  gathering  on  his  brow.  His 
reputation  was  not,  like  that  of  his  senior, 
Michael  Anj^elo,  already  established  ;  and  he 
had  felt,  with  more  than  the  usual  jealousy  of 
artists,  the  implied  disparagement  ofTilton^s 
speech.  He  now  resumed  the  g-racious  man- 
ners of  a  host,  and  invited  his  guests  to  pass 
into  the  neighbouring"  room  as  Paulino  had 
announced  that  the  dinner  was  served. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Michael  Angelo,  as  they 
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seated  themselves  at  table  and  helped  them- 
selves to  the  fresh  fruits  which  plentifully 
graced  the  board,  ''delighted  as  we  are  to 
meet  you,  Benvenuto,  and  your  English 
friends,  this  is  but  a  churlish  feast  to  that 
which  I  provided  for  you  the  other  day." 

''Say,  rather,"  interposed  Giulio  Romano, 
"  to  that  which  Benvenuto  provided.  He  was 
the  caterer  to  whom  we  were  all  chiefly 
indebted.'' 

"  Yes,  avow  it,  ungrateful  that  you  are  !'' 
exclaimed  Cellini :  "  you  avowed  it  then,  even 
on  your  knees." 

*'  Nor  would  I  deny  it  now,'*  responded 
Michael  Angelo,  casting  the  rind  of  his 
mellon  into  a  beautifully-wrought  bason  of  sil- 
ver, embossed  with  figures  of  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  of  which  three  or  four 
stood  upon  the  table  to  receive  those  frag- 
ments which  are  now  carried  away  with  the 
plate  between  every  course.  "  Nor  do  I  deny 
it  now.  I  only  remark  that  your  entertain- 
ment, though  more  decorous,  doubtless,  is 
scarcely  so  soul-inspiring  as  mine,'' 
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"  However,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
do  full  justice  to  Benvenuto's  excellent  fare," 
Giulio  Romano  observed,  helping  himself  at 
the  same  time,  to  half  a  dozen  raw  oysters,  the 
shells  of  which  he  cast  into  the  silver  bason 
which  had  already  received  the  rind  of  his 
fruit. 

'^  My  new  friends,  if  they  will  permit  me 
to  call  them  so/^  said  Cellini,  ''  are  marvelling" 
at  the  import  of  your  observations.  I  must 
explain  it  to  them,  while  you  suck  down  two 
or  three  dozen  oysters.  You  must  know, 
Signori,  that,  a  few  days  ago,  Michael  Angelo 
invited  several  of  us  to  a  feast,  and  desired 
that  each  of  us  should  bring  a  lady  with  us. 
Well,  the  lady  who  was  to  have  accompanied 
me,  being  otherwise  engaged,  disappointed  me 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  of  meeting.  I 
was  naturally  unwilling  to  appear  at  table  un- 
accompanied, as  if  no  fair  friend  would  deign 
to  grace  me,  which,  you  may  believe,  is  by  no 
means  the  case." 

He  raised  his  brow  with  a  self-sufficient  grin. 
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ran  his  fingers  through  his  curling  hair, 
twirled  his  short  moustaches,  and  proceeded  : 
"  1  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  was  at  my  wit's 
end  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  should  have  been  so, 
were  it  possible  in  my  case.  However,  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  way  of  saving  my  reputation 
as  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  of  adding  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  meeting.  I  bethought  me  of  a 
beautiful  lad,  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  coppersmith,  a  neighbour  of  mine.  I  sent 
for  him  ;  and  persuaded  him  to  dress  himself 
in  some  elegant  and  costly  female  attire  which 
I  had  provided.  I  hung  ear-rings  to  his  ears  ; 
put  rings  upon  his  fingers ;  and,  in  short,  so 
decked  him  out,  that  he  appeared  a  most  be- 
witching girl. But  now,  if  you  will  not  take 

more  oysters,  permit  me  to  serve  you  with 
some  almond-soup.  The  milk  in  it  will  carry 
off  any  indigestion  which  the  oysters  might 
produce,  and  prepare  your  stomachs  to  begin 
dinner  with  a  good  appetite.*' 

"  When  Benvenuto  entered   the  room  with 
his     transformed      coppersmith,"      exclaimed 
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Giulio  Romano,  taking  up  the  thread  of  the 
discourse,  while  the  other  was  distributing  the 
milk  soup,  "  you  should  have  seen  the  delight 
of  our  comrade  here,  Michael  Angelo.  He 
cast  himself  on  his  knees  in  a  rapture  of  ad- 
miration. ^See,'  he  cried  out,  Mn  what  guise 
angels  really  descend  from  the  clouds  !  We 
have  been  all  mistaken,  gentlemen  artists,  in 
representing  angels  as  of  the  male  sex.  See, 
this  one  is  come  down  to  prove  to  us  that  they 
are  really  females !'  He  dragged  us  towards 
the  pretended  lady,  exclaiming  ^  Give  us  your 
blessing,  fair  angel,  now  that  you  are  amongst 
us  ;  give  us  your  blessing,  and  save  us.'^' 

**  The  lad  acted  his  part  woliderfully  well," 
interposed  Michael  Angelo;  "for  he  uplifted 
his  two  fingers,  and  solemnly  gave  us  a  papal 
benediction." 

''Yes,  thou  heretic !''  cried  Cellini,  "and  in- 
stead of  reverently  kissing  his  holiness's  toe, 
as  in  duty  bound,  thou  must  needs  attempt  to 
kiss  his  cheek,  whereby  my  w^hole  scheme  was 
discovered.     Permit  me,  Cavalliere  Tilton,  to 
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send  you  a  portion  of  this  pasty  of  woodcocks. 
Signor  Whittingham,  you  have  no  sweet 
sauce  to  your  wild  boar.'^ 

"Are  you  a  married  man,  Signor  Buona- 
rotti?"  enquired  de  Whittingham — "not,"  he 
added,  "  that  the  question  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  story  we  have  just  heard." 

*^  Oh,  Italian  wives  are  proverbially  long- 
suffering,"  exclaimed  Tilton,  "  and  would  par- 
don his  having  kneeled  at  so  fair  a  shrine  as 
that  of  the  coppersmith's  apprentice." 

"  The  coppersmith's  apprentice  looked  like 
a  very  pretty  girl,"  rejoined  the  artist.  "How- 
ever, signor,  I  may  answer  your  question — I 
am  married.'' 

"Corpo  di  Bacco!"  exclaimed  Giulio  Ro- 
mano ;  "  and  how  long  has  this  been  the  case  ? 
I  did  not  know  it." 

"  I  am  married,  gentlemen,  to  my  pursuits — 
to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture." 

"How  is  it  possible?"  de  Whittingham 
asked — "  how  is  it  possible  that  one  mind  can 
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embrace  so  many  different  pursuits,  and  excel 
in  them  V 

"  When  the  talent  exists,  youn^  gentleman," 
Michael  Angelo  replied — "  when  the  natural 
fund  of  talent  really  exists,  I  believe  it  may 
be  turned  into  any  channel,  may  be  directed  to 
any  pursuit.  The  same  talent  which  enables 
a  man  to  paint  might  have  enabled  him  to  lead 
an  army.** 

"That  I  will  vouch  for,  from  my  own  feel- 
ing^s,'*  interposed  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

"  Assuming*  this,  taste  and  inclination  and 
opportunity  alone  determine  to  what  particu- 
lar pursuit  that  talent  shall  be  directed.  If 
opportunity,  inclination,  and  taste  lead  the 
owner  of  the  presupposed  fund  of  talent  to  ex- 
ercise it  on  more  pursuits  than  one,  he  will  be 
able  to  succeed  in  them  all  equally  well,  if  he 
give  up  the  same  time  to  their  acquisition/' 
continued  Michael  Ang:elo. 

*' Thou  thyseli/' exclaimed  Giulio  Romano, 
"dost  truly  exemplify  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine.    The   same  natural   talent   that  makes 

VOL.  II.  u 
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thee  a  painter,  makes  thee  also  a  sculptor,  an 
architect,  and  a  poet," 

"Nay,^'  said  Michasl  Angelo  modestly, 
"  our  host  here  exemplifies  my  assertion  much 
more  strongly.  He  is  unrivalled  as  a  silver- 
smith, a  jeweller,  a  sculptor,  a  player  on 
the  flute,  a  marksman,  an  engraver  of  coins, 
a  worker  of  enamel,  and  I  think,  Benvenuto, 
thou  art  also  a  swordsman,  art  thou  not?^' 

"Some  have  found  me  so,"  triumphantly 
replied  Cellini,  twirling"  his  moustache. 

^'  Well,  I  am  glad,  then,  that  thou  art  not  in 
that  noisy  brawl  which  seems,  by  the  sound, 
to  be  going  on  in  the  piazza  below,"  observed 
Giulio  Romano. 

"Sit  still,  Giovanni,  I  pray  thee,"  cried 
Cellini  to  young  del  Moro,  who  rose  from  ta- 
ble, and  ran  into  the  other  room,  the  window 
of  which  gave  a  view  of  the  square.  "  Sit 
still — T  have  heard  the  uproar  for  some  time  ; 
but  little  honour  is  to  be  won  by  interfering  in 
an  affray  in  the  streets." 

*'Thy   advice  is  too  late,   caro  mio,''  said 
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Michael  Angelo  ;  the  youth  has  run  down  stairs, 
and  will  soon  be  in  the  midst  of  it.  Mean- 
while, permit  me  to  pass  into  the  next  room, 
just  to  observe  the  grouping*  of  the  bellige- 
rents ;  and  then  I  will  return  and  taste  some 
of  that  fine  fish  which  they  have  just  set 
upon  the  table." 

The   cause  of   the   uproar   that    was    now 
heard  we  must  explain  in  another  chapter. 


D  2 
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Proud  days  of  yore ! — Police  and  law 

Were  then  what  lawyers  call  a  flaw : — 

One  mighty  flaw : — no  strict  police 

"Was  then — the  rate-payers  to  fleece. 

Thieves  flourished  ;  and  the  mighty  mob 

And  justice  played  at  hob-a-nob. 

Took  turn  and  turn  :  mob  ruled  to  day, 

Then  bowed  it  to  the  Justice'  sway. 
Proud  were  those  days  ere  constables  began, 
When  wild  in  streets  the  noble  rabble  ran  ! 

The  Forgotten  Record. 


It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  Benvenuto 
Cellini  presented  the  little  silver  casket  to 
Giulietta  de'  Massimi  as  a  slight  apologetic 
offerings  for  the  alarm  he  had  occasioned  on 
the  preceding-  evening-,  her  father,  Don  Do- 
menico,   had    taken    it    into    his    hands     to 
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calculate  what  might  be  the  marketable  value 
of  the  present.  He  made  no  observation  at 
the  time  ;  reserving  his  enquiries  for  a  later 
period.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  perceived 
his  son  and  the  two  Englishmen  leave  his 
palace  to  join  the  goldsmith's  banquet,  as 
agreed,  he  knew  that  he  might  safely  call 
at  the  shop  of  the  latter  without  any  chance 
of  meeting  its  master,  who  would  then  be 
busied  with  his  guests.  He  donned  an  old 
dark-coloured  cloak  ;  and  silently  and  secretly 
fetching  the  casket  from  her  drawer,  in  which 
his  daughter  had  carefully  deposited  it,  he 
stole  from  his  house  without  being  seen  by 
any  of  his  family. 

He  directed  his  steps  towards  the  well- 
known  shop  of  Benvenuto  Cellini:  —  well 
known  to  him,  from  the  cupidity  and  envy 
with  which  he  had  often  gazed  on  the  rich 
articles  it  contained.  Here  he  knew  that  he 
could  most  surely  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
trinket  he  meant  to  convert  into  coin  ;  for, 
although  he  was  well  aware  that  the  silver 
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itself  was  so  slight  as  to  be  worth  but 
little,  yet  he  had  heard  of  the  exorbitant 
prices  that  were  oftentimes  given  for  the 
works  of  Cellini  ;  and  he  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  conventional,  and  therefore, 
marketable,  value  of  this  one.  Nowhere  could 
he  ascertain  this  so  well  as  at  the  artists'  own 
shop ;  and  hither,  therefore,  he  wended  his 
way,  to  obtain  such  information  as  might 
guide  his  chafFerings  when  disposing  of  the 
article  to  some  other  silversmith. 

He  had,  with  tottering  steps,  traversed  the 
many  lengthened  and  narrow  streets  which 
lay  between  his  quarter  of  the  town  and  that 
of  Sant  Angelo,  and  was  now  emerging  into 
the  more  open  space  in  front  of  Cellini's  shop, 
when  he  was  pressed  up  to  the  wall  by  a 
strong  party  of  the  city  guards,  who  were 
conveying  a  prisoner  in  their  custody,  and  by 
the  accompanying  mob  which  usually  swelled 
all  such  escorts.  The  old  man  deemed  him- 
self fortunate  in  getting  a  standing  upon  the 
topmost  of  three  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
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door  of  a  private  house.  But  this  elevation, 
which  secured  him  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd,  exposed  him  to  the  view  of  the  pri- 
soner ;  who  was  a  certain  Captain  Cisti, 
formerly  of  the  household  of  the  Duke  Alex- 
ander of  Medici.  Whether  this  man  really 
was  indebted  to  old  Massimi,  or  not,  is  un- 
certain :  at  all  events  he  knew  by  what 
considerations  the  miser  was  most  likely  to  be 
moved  to  assist  him. 

"  Signor  Don  Domenico,"  he  therefore  cried 
out,  so  soon  as  he  saw  him,  "  Signor  Don 
Domenico  !  I  was  bringing  you  that  large 
sum  of  money  that  I  owed  you.  If  you 
want  it,  come  for  it,  before  they  carry  me 
to  jail." 

The  effect  of  such  an  appeal  upon  the  old 
miser  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  That  a  sum 
of  money,  then  within  his  grasp,  should  be 
wrung  from  him  by  the  city  guards,  was  a 
thought  not  to  be  borne  ;  for  he  well  knew 
that,  should  he  hereafter  be  released.  Captain 
Cisti  would  make  the  fact  of  his  havinor  thus 
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once  offered  it,  a  sufficient  plea  for  refusing 
future  payment. 

'*  Oh,  Sirs,  oh,  my  friends,  oh,  brother 
citizens,  Romans,  what  is  to  be  done  V  he 
cried.  ''  For  the  love  of  God,  for  the  love  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  bring  the  prisoner  yonder 

to  me,  and  I  will  give  you- 1  will  give .... 

I  cannot  say  how  much  I  will  give  you !" 

The  mob  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  on 
hearing  these  piteous  outcries  of  the  meanly 
dressed  and  mean  looking  little  old  man,  vastly 
enjoyed  his  distress.  Although  not  over 
friendly  to  the  city  police,  the  crowd  had  no 
inclination  to  assault  a  body  of  more  than 
fifty  swordsmen,  musquetteers,  and  pikemen, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  little  animal  in  whose 
ability  to  reward  them  they  did  not  believe. 
But  Don  Domenico  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
induced  to  forego  the  tempting  lure. 

*'  Help,  help,  Signori/'  he  cried,  to  two  or 
three  young  men  of  a  higher  station  in  life, 
whom  he  now  perceived  near  him  ;  "  Help, 
for  the  sake  of  heaven,  for  the  love  of  Rome ! 
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Are  our  liberties  thus  to  be  trampled  under 
foot  ?  Are  we  to  be  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a  sordid  guard,  who  checks  all  our  regular 
habits  and  prevents  our  lawful  dealings  with 
one  another?  Signor  Bertino  Aldobrandi," 
he  continued,  addressing  a  handsome  and  ap- 
parently high-spirited  youth,  "Signor  Bertino, 
do  you  not  know  me?  I  am  the  friend  of 
your  great  friend  Cellini.  Will  not  you 
strike  a  blow  for  Rome  and  liberty  ?  Are 
the  days  of  Pope  Adrian  to  come  back 
upon  us  ?" 

''  Come  Anguilotto,"  said  the  person  to 
whom  he  spoke,  addressing  a  young  man 
beside  him ;  "  Come ;  let  us  strike  a  blow 
for  the  old  license  of  Rome.  Give  Peter  and 
Giorgio  a  hint ; — they  will  back  us/' 

"  But  I  know  not  who  the  old  bellowing 
beggar  is/'  exclaimed  Anguilotto. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  repled  Bertino  ;  "  but  he  says 
he  is  a  friend  of  Cellini's ;  and,  as  we  are 
all  going  to  his  house,  let  us  redeem  the 
old  fellow's  money  before  we  enter.     I  would 

D  5 
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do  anything  for  the  brave  goldsmith's  brother, 
Cecchino/^ 

The  rabble  seeing  a  probality  of  a  conflict 
with  their  natural  enemies,  the  police,  willing- 
ly opened  their  ranks  to  allow  these  four  rash 
and  beardless  young  champions  to  pass.  This 
they  did  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  and  suddenly  rush- 
ing upon  the  guard  with  drawn  swords, 
insisted  upon  the  instant  release  of  the  pri- 
soner. There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
soldiers,  who  feared  a  general  attack  from  the 
multitude,  would  have  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, had  the  assailants  exhibited  sufficient 
coolness,  as  well  as  energy,  in  their  mode  of 
pressing  it ;  but  not  anticipating  so  ready  a 
surrender,  the  four  young  men  rudely  assaulted 
the  guard  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  way 
towards  the  prisoner.  The  result  was  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Although  many 
wounds  were  given,  it  was  impossible  that 
these  four  could  succeed  against  fifty  men 
thoroughly  trained  and  armed.  Anguilotto 
was  checked  by  a  severe  wound  in  his  sword 
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arm  ;  and  being"  thus  disabled,  made  the  best 
of  his  way  out  of  the  m61ee.  Bertino  received 
several  blows  which  brought  him  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  uplifted  by  the  by-standers 
in  a  lifeless  state. 

At  this  period  of  the  conflict,  Giovanni  del 
Moro,  who  had  rushed  from  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini's dinner-table,  approached  the  scene  of 
action  ;  but  seeing  the  body  of  Bertino  borne 
lifeless  from  the  press,  he  instantly  turned  him 
back  to  rejoin  the  company  he  had  left.  On 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  however,  he  en- 
countered Cecchino,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
goldsmith,  who  enquired  of  him  the  cause  of 
the  tumult.  Although  aware  of  the  close 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  slain 
man  and  this  Cecchino,  the  other  thoughtlessly 
replied  "  That  it  was  only  a  row  with  the 
guard,  in  which  Bertino  Aldobrandi  had  been 
killed." 

'^  Bertino  killed  ?*  wildly  exclaimed 
Cecchino ;  "  then,  by  heaven,  I  will  not  rest 
until   I    have    avenged  him !     who    was   the 
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miscreant  ?     Tell  me  quickly  ;     who  did    the 
deed?" 

**  It  was  the  one  with  a  large  two-handed 
sword  and  a  blue  feather  in  his  cap,'^  replied 
the  other.  '*  But  indeed,  Cecchino,  thou  hadst 
best  calm  thyself  and  come  in  with  me  to  thy 
brother.'' 

Cecchino  tarried  not  to  hear  the  conclusion 

of  this  sentence  ;    but  pursuing  the  retreating 

guard,  he  resolutely  and  fiercely  attacked  the 

sdldierwho  had  been  pointed  out  to  him:  and, 

after  a  few  passes,  ran  his  sword  through  his 

body,  pushing  him  with  the  hilt  of  it  to  the 

earth.      He  then  hurried  upon  the  others  with 

unabated  fury,  until    a  musqueteer,  firing  in 

his    own  defence,    shattered    his    thigh    and 

brought  him  to  the  ground.      The  rest  of  the 

guards     then     quietly    retreated    with    their 

prisoner,  lest  the  whole  mob  should  attempt 

to  avenge  the  fall  of  their  champions. 

The  noise  of  the  tumult  had  now  encreased 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  party  in  the  dining- 
room  broke  up  ;  and  having  buckled  on  his 
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sword,  Benevenuto  Cellini  sallied  from  his 
house  aud  was  followed  by  the  two  Englishmen 
and  Francesco  de'  Massimi.  The  silversmith 
being-  well  known  to  his  neighbours,  many  of 
whom  were  among  the  crowd,  room  w  as  made 
for  him  ;  and  he  advanced  along  the  bridge  of 
Sant  Angelo,  enquiring  hastily  what  was  the 
matter,  and  receiving  a  different  account  from 
every  person  whom  he  interrogated.  At  length, 
he  came  upon  the  wounded  man  ;  who,  calling 
out  to  him  so  soon  as  he  saw  him,  exclaimed 
"  Dear  Benvenuto,  do  not  distress  thyself  for 
my  misfortune.  It  is  what  I  always  expected  : 
but  get  me  removed  from  this  place,  for  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  a  few  hours  to  live.'^ 

*'  Brother,"  replied  Benvenuto  with  fierce 
calmness,  "  no  greater  calamity  could  have 
befallen  me  than  this.  But  take  heart ;  for 
before  thou  die  thou  shalt  know  that  I  have 
avenged  thee." 

So  saying,  he  strode  swiftly  along  the  bridge 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  guards  who  were 
but  some  fifty  paces  distant ;     their  captain 
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having  caused  some  of  them  to  return  to  carry 
off  the  body  of  the  corporal  whom  Cecchino 
had  slain.  Behind  these,  Benvenuto  strode 
forwards,  muffled  in  a  large  cloak  ;  and  having 
at  length  come  up  to  their  captain,  was  in 
the  act  of  drawing  his  sword  from  its  scabbard 
to  strike  him  unawares,  when  de  Whittingham, 
who  had  followed  his  enter tainer,  cried  out 

*'  Fly,  Captain  Maffio,  fly  or  this  madman 
will  kill  you.^' 

"  Who  is  he  V  exclaimed  Maffio,  ''  that  I 
should  do  him  so  much  honour  V 

"  It  is  the  brother  of  the  man  whom  your 
soldiers  have  just  slain.^' 

The  Captain  who  had,  at  the  first  warning, 
retreated  into  the  centre  of  his  troop,  now 
drew  off  his  men  precipitately,  while  Benve- 
nuto, turning  to  de  Whittingham,  fiercely 
said, 

^'  How  dared  you.  Sir,  to  come  between  me 
and  my  revenge  for  my  brother's  death  ?'' 

'*  For  your  own  good,  Signor  Cellini/' 
replied  Warren.      "  In  your  cooler  moments. 
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you  would  have  regretted  the  mode  of  revenge 
you  now  proposed  to  yourself ;  and  that  man 
being  surrounded  by  his  troop,  they  would 
certainly  have  slain  you  ere  you  could  escape. 
Meanwhile  you  have  left  your  brother  bleed- 
ing- to  death  on  the  bridge." 

'*  You  are  right,  and  I  beg  your  pardon," 
the  artist  more  tranquilly  replied.  ^'  Let  us 
to  poor  Cecchino." 

They  did  so  :  and  having  seen  the  wounded 
man  carefully  removed  into  his  bro therms 
house,  Tilton  and  de  Whittingham  departed 
on  their  way  homewards. 

"The  adventure  which  has  cut  short  our 
friend's  banquet/^  observed  the  former,  as, 
attended  by  a  few  followers,  they  quietly  rode 
back  towards  the  Foro  Trajano,  must  have 
convinced  thee  of  the  excellence  of  that 
advice  by  which  I  preserved  thee  from  finally 
committing  thyself  to  the  service  of  his  Holi- 
ness. He  who  is  not  able  to  organise  such  a 
force  as  may  preserve  the  peace  of  his  own 
capital,  can  scarcely  have  power  to  advance 
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the    fortunes    of    a    stirring    and    ambitious 
cavalier.'^ 

"I  admit  the  wisdom  of  thy  counsel,  Mau- 
rice,'^ his  friend  replied.  "  But  though  I  will 
not  as  yet  eng^age  myself  further,  neither  will 
I  desert  a  sovereign  whose  objects  and  aspira- 
tions are  so  praiseworthy,  should  he  ever 
require  the  assistance  of  my  feeble  aid.  But 
thou  dost  not  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the 
individuals  from  whom  we  have  just  parted.^' 
'^'  What  dost  thou  see  in  it  so  very  deserv- 
ing of  remark  ?"  enquired  Tilton. 

'^What?  Why  the  familiar  and  common- 
place manners  and  conversation  of  these  men 
of  mighty  genius.  I  had  anticipated  much 
interesting  discourse  on  the  fine  arts  and  on 
the  higher  pursuits  of  literature,  whereas 
they  appeared  to  have  the  same  topics  of 
conversation,  and  the  same  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment— and  perhaps  even  less  elevated  enjoy- 
ment than  is  so  openly  avowed  by  less  emi- 
nent men.'^ 

*'Go    to,  Warren,"  replied  Tilton,     with  a 
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laugh  :  **  they  have  enough  of  the  fine  arts  in 
their  studies.  Those  who  are  really  eminent, 
seek  for  relaxation,  and  not  for  parade,  in 
general  society.'^ 

^'  ft  may  be  so,^'  said  his  friend.  "  But 
what  then  thinkest  thou  of  this  Benvenuto 
Cellini^s  attempt  to  assassinate  the  captain 
of  the  guards  ?  Is  a  man  capable  of  such 
a  deed  to  be  associated  with  by  men  of 
honour?'* 

"They  are  the  very  choice  spirits  in 
Italy,  whom  men  of  honour  should  seek 
out  as  their  companions.  Thou  wilt  learn 
in  time,  Warren,  that  where  the  law  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  the  subject, 
he  is  justified  in  taking  the  determination  of 
his  quarrel  into  his  own  hands.  Thou  wouldst 
say  that,  in  such  a  case,  single  combat  and 
equal  arms  were  the  more  honourable  mode  of 
concluding  the  cause.  I,  as  a  philosopher, 
assert  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  reason 
and  justice  for  a  man  to  right  himself  by  the 
assassination  of  his   enemy,  than   for  him  to 
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expose  his  own  lii'e,  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
just  cause,  to  the  chances  of  an  equal  combat 
with  him  V' 

*'  Dost  mean  then  to  assert/^  enquired  de 
Whittingham,  "  that  assassination  is  the 
common  method  in  Italy  by  which  a  man 
rids  himself  of  his  adversaries?" 

'^  It  is,  by  no  means,  unfrequently  so,  if 
common  report  speaks  true.  Think  of  recent 
occurrences  amongst  the  most  eminent  in  the 
land  —  of  the  assassinations  of  the  Pazzi  at 
Florence — of  those  of  Caesar  Borgia  at  Rome 
— of  the  gentle  assault  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Urbino  upon  the  body  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Pavia,  whom  he  publicly  slew  with  his  own 
hand.  No,  no,  depend  upon  it  that  Benvenuto 
Cellini  is  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  fashion,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  more  of  this  matter." 

So  talking,  they  reached  the  Foro  Trajano, 
and  dismounted  in  the  court  -  yard  of  their 
palace. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    SOLDIER'S    DEATH. 

*'  There  was,  'tis  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time, 

When  humble  christians  died  with  views  sublime  ; 
When  all  were  ready,  for  their  faith,  to  bleed. 
And  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed ; 
When  lively  faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  to  part. 
When  love  felt  hope,  when  sorrow  felt  serene, 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death- bed  scene. 

Alas  !  where  now " 

Crabbb. 

"  I  WISH,  my  dear  Padre  Lorenzo/'  said 
Warren  de  Whittingham  to  the  family  con- 
fessor of  the  Massimi,  on  the  second  day  after 
that  on  which  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  had   taken  place — "  I  wish  you  would 
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call  at  Signor  Benvenuto  Cellini's  house.  As 
a  mere  acquaintance,  for  such  as  you  cannot 
be  the  friend  of  such  dissolute  young"  men  as 
the  brothers  appear  to  be  ;  but,  as  a  friend 
slightly  acquainted  with  them,  you  might 
surely  attempt  to  inspire  some  thoughts  of  the 
change  that  awaits  him  in  the  breast  of  the 
dying"  man." 

^'  Has  he  not  seen  a  priest  since  his  acci- 
dent T'  anxiously  enquired  the  good  pastor. 

"  He  has  not.  I  was  at  his  door  this  morn- 
ing, and  the  thought  of  caring  for  his  immor- 
tal soul  never  seems  to  have  occurred  either 
to  him  or  to  his  brother.  I  met  his  patron, 
the  Duke  Alexander  of  Medici,  coming  out  of 
the  house  ;  and  the  whole  thoughts  of  the 
family  seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  vain 
triumph,  on  account  of  the  high  honour  so 
exalted  a  person  had  conferred  by  visiting  and 
kindly  enquiring  after  his  dying  follower.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Bayard  died.'^ 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  Father  Lo- 
renzo ;  ''  let  us  endeavour   to  remedy  the  ne- 
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gleet  ere  it  be  too  late.  ^lost  of  these  follow- 
ers of  the  Italian  princes  lead  but  sadly  irre- 
gular lives." 

The  pious  priest  hastened  from  the  house, 
on  his  mission  of  charity  towards  one  who  was 
in  no  way  under  his  spiritual  charge  ;  but  to 
attempt  to  assist  whom,  it  was  sufficient  for 
the  good  shepherd  to  hear  that  he  was  in  dis- 
tress. De  Whittingham  yielded  to  the  mingled 
motives  of  curiosity,  anxiety,  and  piety,  which 
urged  him  to  accompany  the  priest. 

*^  How  is  it,^'  he  enquired^  as  they  threaded 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  Campo  Marzo — **how 
is  it  that  religion  appears  to  be  considered 
of  so  little  moment  at  Rome  ?  1  doubt  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  all  the  external  pomp 
and  worldly  attributes  which  here  support  it, 
the  Roman  people  do  not  really  feel  it  less 
than  those  of  every  other  state  and  city.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  in  Rome,  devotion 
would  have  been  the  prevailing  fashion." 

''  Nay,  my  son,"  replied  father  Lorenzo  : 
*^  that    which     is     enforced    will    never     be 
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fashionable.  In  truth,  our  ^reat  nobles  chafe 
at  being"  restrained  under  an  ecclesiastical 
government.  It  cramps  their  worldly  am- 
bition ;  and  they  are  compelled  to  enter  the 
church,  as  the  surest  mode  of  advancing  their 
worldly  hopes.  These  are  not  the  sentiments 
which  should  animate  the  preachers  of  our 
blessed  faith. ^' 

"  But  even  these/'  observed  de  Whitting- 
ham,  "ever  appear  to  speak  most  reverently, 
and  decorously.^' 

*^The  mere  jargon  of  office,  my  son  ;  just 
as,  in  the  court  of  Francis  of  France,  knights 
prate  of  their  devoir  to  their  ladies  and  their 
king.  God  forbid  that  I  should  so  speak  of 
the  generality,  or  even  of  the  majority  of  our 
high  ecclesiastics  ;  but  when  such  is  known 
to  be  the  case  with  a  few,  it  is  suspected  to  be 
so  with  all;  and  the  evil  influence  of  the 
belief,  extending  itself  over  the  families  and 
connections  of  the  hypocrites,  so  perverts  the 
higher  classes." 
**  You  do  not  then,  my  dear  Sir,  believe  this 
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species  of  infidelity  to  be  so  general  amongst 
the  people  V  enquired  de  Whittingham. 

*^  By  no  means, "  answered  the  priest. 
*'  The  people  will  pass  their  jests  on  their 
rulers,  be  they  Kings  or  Cardinals ;  and  the 
latter,  as  affording  greater  scope  to  rude  wit, 
will  appear  to  be  less  honoured  than  the 
former.  But  the  hearts  of  the  poor  are  sound 
and  untainted.  And  recollect  that  they,  after 
all,  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  ; 
that  our  blessed  Lord  himself  gave  as  one 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  mission, 
that  'the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to 
them/  While,  therefore,  the  poor  adhere  to 
its  blessed  doctrines,  we  must  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  the  rich,  nay 
even  the  whole  number  of  the  indvvellers  in 
towns,  form  but  a  very,  very  small  portion 
of  those  to  whom  the  Saviour  has  brought 
redemption.'^ 

As  the  holy  man  thus  spoke,  he  requested 
de  Whittingham  to  wait  for  him  at  the  door 
of  a  church  near  the  Bridge  of   Sant  Angelo, 
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which  being  the  parish  church  of  the  quarter, 
would  send  out  its  ministers  with  the  Host  to 
the  house  of  the  dying-  man.  Accordingly,  iu 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  small  procession 
issued  from  the  door  of  the  church.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  clerk  in  a  white  surplice,  who, 
tinkling  a  small  bell,  preceded  a  canopy  of 
figured  silk,  which  four  men  similarly  habited, 
upheld  in  the  air.  Under  this  canopy  walked  a 
priest,  bearing  in  his  hands  the  Host.  Father 
Lorenzo  followed,  with  head  uncovered,  and 
was  joined  by  de  Whittingham  as  he  left  the 
church.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously  was 
the  Sacrament  thus  carried  through  the 
streets.  All  whom  they  passed  by  the  way 
doffed  their  caps,  and  reverently  bent  upon 
one  knee.  Those  who  were  upon  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  dismounted  and  exhibited  the 
same  respect.  As  the  procession  passed  a 
small  guard-house,  the  soldiers  turned  out, 
and  paid  military  honours  to  it. 

The  servants  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  appeared 
not  surprised  when  the  cortege  stopped   at  the 
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door  of  the  goldsmith's  dwelling.  Benvenuto 
himself  quickly  descended,  and  received  it  \^ith 
the  reverence  he  occasionally  paid  to  religion. 

"But  I  fear,  Padre  Lorenzo,"  he  said  to 
the  priest,  drawing  him  aside  with  some  agi- 
tation, "  I  fear  I  ought  to  have  thought  of 
this  sooner.  My  poor  brother  is  delirious  and 
raving  :  he  has  been  so  since  last  evening, 
and  is  incapable  now  of  attending  to  his 
religious  duties." 

"  Let  us  go  up  into  his  room,^'  said  the 
priest  who  bore  the  Host.  "  The  mercy  of 
God  may  restore  his  mind  to  him." 

They  did  so ;  but,  as  they  mounted  the 
stairs,  were  shocked  to  hear  the  oaths  and 
senseless  imprecations  with  which  the  dying- 
man  filled  the  apartment.  A  still  greater 
feeling  of  awe  fell,  however,  upon  all  present, 
on  perceiving  that,  when  the  maniac's  eyes 
fell  upon  the  Host,  his  manner  and  language 
instantly  changed  ;  aflfection  and  sorrow  beam- 
ed in  his  aspect,  and  every  appearance  of 
delirium  had  departed  from  him. 
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**  It  is  too  late/^  he  said,  calmly  but  decid- 
edly. *^You  should  have  begun  by  making 
me  confess  my  sins,  which  I  am  not  now  in 
a  fit  state  to  think  of  and  repent.'' 

**  Do  your  best,  my  son/'  kindly  said  father 
Lorenzo.  "  God  will  assist  you  ;  and  his 
mercy  will  supply  your  deficiency." 

"  I  cannot/'  more  positively  insisted  the 
invalide.  "I  cannot  recount  one  quarter  of 
them  ;  and  I  will  not  receive  that  divine  sacra- 
ment, with  this  crazy  and  disordered  mind. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  that  my  eyes  behold  it 
with  profound  adoration. '' 

'^  Nay,  but,  my  dear  son,"  interposed  Fa- 
ther Lorenzo. 

*^  I  will  not,"  insisted  Cecchino.  "  It 
will  be  received  by  my  immortal  soul,  and 
will  supplicate  the  Deity  for  mercy  and 
pardon." 

Seeing  him  become  more  violent,  Father 
Lorenzo  requested  the  priest  to  carry  the 
Host    into    an    adjoining    room.      This    was 
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done,  and  the  good  father  again  kindly  ap- 
proached the  wounded  man,  and  began  to  urge 
him  to  think  of  the  state  of  his  conscience. 
His  exhortation,  however,  was  soon  arrested. 
The  instant  the  Sacrament  had  been  removed, 
his  delirium  returned  again,  and  encreased 
every  minute  in  violence.  After  waiting 
some  time,  the  priests  and  de  Whittingham 
sorrowfully  re-formed  their  procession,  and, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  Cellini's  serv- 
ants, returned  with  the  Host  to  the  church 
from  which  they  had  set  out  with  it. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  young  friend,'^  observed 
Father  Lorenzo  to  de  Whittingham,  as  they 
returned  slowly  homewards,  "You  see  that 
there  is  a  \vonderful  fund  of  religion  latent 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  seem  most  devoid  of  it.  The  state  of 
that  poor  young  man  is  shocking :  but  it 
corroborates  the  opinion  I  before  expressed 
to  you." 

Shocking,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  Cecchino 
(or   Francesco)   Cellini.       Not    having   been 
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sent  for  according  to  his  request,  the  good 
Lorenzo  returned  on  the  following  day  to  the 
goldsraith^s  house.  He  found  Benvenuto  in 
great  affliction.  His  brother  had  just  ex- 
pired :  and  the  old  priest  was  horror-struck  to 
hear  that  the  delirium  had  encreased  upon 
him  ever  since  the  preceding  day  :  *'  that  his 
ravings  had  consisted  of  the  greatest  abomi- 
nations, the  strangest  phrenzics^  and  the  most 
horrid  words  that  could  possibly  come  from 
the  mouth  of  man.  But/'  continued  Benve- 
nuto, *'  I  overheard  him  tell  one  of  his  friends 
all  the  marks  by  which  the  musqueteer  who 
shot  him  might  be  recognised,  and — I  will 
live  to  avenge  him.^' 

"  Wretched  man  !  "  expostulated  Padre 
Lorenzo, '^  how  can  you  entertain  such  senti- 
ments after  the  scene  you  have  just  witnessed  ? 
Your  brother  met  his  fate  in  avenging  the 
death  of  a  friend  who  had  fallen  while  at- 
tacking the  officers  of  the  law  :  and  would  you 
now  sacrifice  another  innocent  man  to  the 
same  wicked  passion?     Had  you  a  just  cause 


for  vengeance,  which  you  have  not,  for  tlie 
soldier  only  did  his  duty  in  resisting"  an  un- 
lawful ag-gression,  but  even  had  you  a  just 
cause,  recollect  that  the  Lord  hath  declared 
that  revenge  belongeth  to  himself.  Go  : 
form  better  resolutions  over  the  corpse  of 
thy  brother :  there  mayest  thou  meditate  on 
the  awful  commandment  'Thou  shalt  not 
kill.'  " 

Benvenuto  gazed  wildly  on  the  speaker ; 
and,  without  answering  a  word,  hastily 
retired  into  his  house.* 


*  This  whole  account  of  the  death  of  the  wretched  young  man, 
Cecchino,  as  well  as  other  matters  relating  to  the  artist,  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  his  times  written  by  Benvenuto.  When  the  in- 
cident was  introduced  into  these  pages,  we  knew  not  that  means  had 
been  taken  to  make  the  hitherto-unknown  composition  a  household 
work  for  the  people.  Had  we  been  aware  of  the  fact,  we  should, 
probably,  have  adopted  some  other  method  by  which  to  exhibit 
the  disorganised  state  of  society  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Some  readers,  however,  may  not  regret  that  they  are 
thus  introduced  to  the  life  and  times  of  Cellini,  without  being 
obliged  to  seek  for  his  acquaintance  in  pages  which  exhibit  a 
recklessness  and  a  pride  in  crime  and  in  gross  debauchery  which, 
in  our  opinion,  more  tlian  counterbalance  all  the  good  which  they 
might  produce  by  their  undisguised  avowal  of  the  persevering 
struggles  of  successful,  but  lawless,  genius. 
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CHAPTER     V. 


SHADOWS     OF     COMING     EVENTS. 

"  Oh,  polished  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  I 
Yet  now  so  sound  nor  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     Oh,  majesty  ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety."  Henry  IT. 

A  FEW  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  we  must  again  introduce 
the  Reader  to  the  small  room  in  the  Vatican 
palace,  in  which  we  before  beheld  Clement 
the  seventh  in  familiar  conversation  with  his 
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friends,  and  with  tiiose  literary  characters 
whom  he  delighted  to  honour.  Several  of 
these  were  now  around  his  Holiness  ;  and  the 
group  of  courtiers  was  swelled  by  Cardinals 
Salviati,  Farnese,  Ravenna,  Gaddi,  and  Or- 
sino,  and  by  one  or  two  secular  nobles  who 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital  to  the 
excitement  of  the  different  camps  which  then 
collected  most  of  the  knighthood  of  Italy. 

**  Impossible  !  "  gentlemen,  exclaimed  the 
Pope.  "  We  are  sorry  to  lose  the  talents  of 
Giulio  Romano,  but  it  is  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  happens  to  be  at  Mantua;  but  the 
engraver  and  publisher  of  his  indecent  designs 
must  not  be  so  soon  let  loose  again  upon 
society.  ^Ye  regret  much  that  our  nephew, 
Giovanni  of  Medici,  has  received  that  moun- 
tebank, Aretino,  into  his  service.  Our  good 
datary,  Monsignor  Giberto,  however,  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  shameless  impostor 
has  thus  given  another  handle  against  him- 
self, by  his  abominable  verses  to  illustrate 
these  prints." 
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*^Yoiir  Holiness,  yourself,  formerly  fa- 
voured Aretino/'  remonstrated  one  of  the 
group. 

''  We  do  not  deny  it.  So  also  did  Agos- 
tino  Chigi,  till  he  was  detected  in  a  theft : 
so  did  our  predecessor,  Julius  the  Second, 
till  he  was  obliged  to  have  him  turned  out 
of  the  palace.  Thus  we,  and  our  cousin  Leo, 
favoured  him  in  the  hope  that  he  might  render 
himself  deserving*  of  our  favour.  We  can 
almost  regret  that  the  Signor  della  Volta's 
dagger  did  not  quite  fulfil  its  owner's  inten- 
tions when  he  attempted  to  repay  him  for  a 
satirical  sonnet.  However,  the  epitaph  which 
was  then  made  for  him,  in  anticipation  of  his 
death,  will  live  longer  than  any  of  his  own 
works  : 

"  Here  may  foul  Aretino  lie  and  rot ; 
His  shafts  of  poisoned  wit  'gainst  all  be  shot : 
If  God  escaped,  'twas  that  he  knew  him  not."  * 


*  Qui  giace  I'Aretin,  poeta  tosco, 

Che  disse  mal  d'  ognun,  fuorch^  di  Die, 
Scusandosi  col  dir  non  lo  conosco. 
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'^  No,  gentlemen,"  continued  his  Holiness, 
*'  your  prayer  cannot  be  granted.  The  en- 
graver cannot  be  pardoned." 

^'May  we  not  soon  expect  the  return  of 
Monsignor  Giberto  ?  '^  enquired  Cardinal 
Farnese. 

Before  the  Pope  could  answer,  the  door 
opened,  and  Signor  Trajano,  the  first  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  announced  that 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  two  other  artists, 
Pompeo  and  Michele,  had  brought  their 
models  for  the  work  which  his  Holiness  had 
designed. 

''Let  them  enter,  instantly,  Trajano,"  said 
bis  Holiness ;  ^'  and  you  will  see  that  Ben- 
venuto knows  more  of  his  business  than  all  the 
others  put  together.^' 

As  the  three  jewellers  entered  and  humbly 
prostrated  themselves,  "  Well,  well,"  ex- 
claimed the  Pope,  *^  now  let  us  decide  this 
mighty  rivalship.  We  hear,  Michele,  that 
thou  and  Pompeo  have  provided  a  matter  of 
thirty  models  from  the  first  artists  in  Rome, 
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in  the  hope  that  some  one  of  them  may  suc- 
ceed better  than  Benvenuto.  The  chances 
are  scarely  equal :  but  let  us  see/* 

The  work  in  question  was  a  design  for  a 
splendid  medallion,  as  large  as  a  trencher,  to 
fasten  on  the  chest  the  cope  v/orn  by  the  Pope 
on  great  solemnities.  This  was  to  exhibit  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  relievo, 
and  was  to  be  adorned  with  a  vast  number  of 
jewels,  amongst  which,  one  diamond,  of  ines- 
timable value,  was  to  shine  pre-eminent, 
and  to  be  set  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Mi- 
chele  and  Pompeo's  models  in  wax,  designed 
by  the  first  painters  and  sculptors  in  Rome, 
in  the  hope  that  the  favourite,  Cellini,  might 
be  at  length  supplanted,  were  first  produced. 
With  mournful,  downcast,  eyes,  and  with 
features  showing  evident  traces  of  the  distress 
he  felt  on  account  of  his  brother's  death, 
Benvenuto  stood  silently  aside. 

"  O  bella  1"  exclaimed  the  Pope,  as  he  opened 
the  first  model ;  "  why,  Signor  Michele,  your 
designer  knows  nought  of  jewellery.     He  has 
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placed  the  larg-e  diamond  so  as,  according-  to 
his  idea,  to  set  off  the  design  ;  whereas  the 
design  ought  to  set  oflf  the  diamond.  Let  us 
see  another." 

Another  model  was  produced :  the  same 
defect  was  immediately  apparent. 

"  Blockheads !  ^'  cried  Clement,  as  he  cast 
it  aside  with  triumph.  In  fact,  his  pleasure 
seemed  to  encrease  as  he  opened  about  a 
dozen  of  these  models,  and  discovered,  amidst 
the  most  beautiful  designs,  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  setting  precious  stones. 

''  We  will  see  no  more,^'  at  length  he  de- 
clared, pushing  them  all  aside ; ''  we  will  see 
no  more  of  your  blundering  proposals.  Here, 
Benvenuto,  now  bring  forward  thy  model. 
Let  us  see  if  thou  can'st  not  shame  thy 
rivals.'^ 

''Who  designed  your  model?"  he  enquired, 
as  he  opened  a  little  round  box  which  con- 
tained it. 

^^I  myself,  holy  father,"  replied  Cellini. 
"  Eccolo,  per  assempio  !"  exclaimed  the  Pope, 
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delighted  as  he  opened  the  case  and  perceived 
at  once  that  the  diamond  was  so  placed  as 
to  glow  with  increased  lustre.  "  Benvenuto, 
you  have  fully  justified  our  expectations.  See, 
gentlemen/'  he  added,  addressing-  those  who 
crowded  round ;  "  see  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  man  who  designs  a  piece  of  jewelry 
should  understand  the  setting-  of  the  stones. 
As  for  these  other  models,  they  may  be  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  himself 
for  ought  we  know  :  but  we  know  that  they 
are  not  the  work  of  a  jeweller,  nor  shall  our 
stones  be  thrown  away  upon  them.  However, 
Benvenuto,  it  is  easy  to  work  a  model  in 
wax ;  but  how,  amico  mio,  how  wilt  thou 
execute  it  in  gold  ?" 

"  Most  holy  father,''  replied  Cellini  boldly, 
^'  if  1  do  not  execute  the  work  itself  in  a  man- 
ner vastly  superior  to  this  model,  I  will  not 
expect  any  thing  for  my  trouble." 

*'  Davvero  !"  exclaimed  Cardinal  Salviati 
with  a  sneer.     ^'  It  is  evident,  holy  father,  that 
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this  very  self-satisfied  person  would  promise 
anything." 

^'  I  trust  much  to  physiognomy/'  observed 
one  of  the  noblemen  present ;  "  and  I  am 
convinced,  from  this  young-  man^s  excellent 
expression,  that  he  will  perform  all  he 
promises.'^ 

*'  I  think  so,  also ;''  replied  the  Pope. 
^' Signor  Trajano,"  he  added,  addressing- the 
chamberlain,  **  go  and  fetch  five  hundred 
ducats  for  Cellini." 

When  the  money  was  brought,  his  Holiness 
placed  it  himself  into  the  goldsmith^s  hands, 
adding-,  "  Benveuuto,  do  thy  best  to  please  us 
in  this  matter  and  we  will  continue  to  protect 
thee.  But  you  must  really  strive  to  get  the 
better  of  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  your  bro- 
ther. It  seems  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper 
every  time  we  see  you.  We  did  not  think  you 
had  been  so  weak  a  man.  Death  is  the  lot  of 
all  of  us,  in  God's  good  time ;  but  you  seem  to 
want  to  follow  your  brother  before  that  time 
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The  artist  humbly  thanked  his  Holiness  for 
the  interest  he  took  in  his  welfare,  and  retired 
from  the  presence.  The  two  defeated  candi- 
dates had  already  withdrawn,  envious  and 
indignant. 

As  Benvenuto  Cellini  left  the  apartment, 
the  apostolic  datary,  Monsignor  Giberto, 
entered  it  with  some  haste,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  having  lately  endured  some 
degree  of  fatigue  and  travel.  For  be  it  re- 
membered that,  in  the  days  of  which  we  write, 
no  railroad  expresses  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour ;  and  that  a  traveller's 
dress  and  appearance  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney was  necessarily  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  he  merely  stept 
from  one  street  to  another.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  present. 

"Already   returned  !''  exclaimed  the  Pope. 
"Welcome;  the  more  welcome." 

Most  of  the  persons  who  were  present  in 
the  hall  now  withdrew— leaving  his  Holiness 
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to  consult  with  his  Prime  Minister  and  such 
as  were  in  his  confidence. 

"  What  news  from  Pavia  ?"  anxiously 
demanded  Clement.     ^'  Peace  or  war?" 

'^  War,  holy  father,"  replied  Giberto  shrug- 
g-ing-  his  shoulders;  *^ all  parties  are  as  wild 
for  war  as  if  it  were  certain  that  they  must 
all  conquer.'^ 

*'  What  say  the  Imperialists  ?"  asked  the 
Pope. 

"They  are  so  puffed  up  with  self-confi- 
dence by  the  continued  resistance  of  Pavia, 
and  by  the  news  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
having  turned  his  jewels  into  money,  has  been 
able  to  hire  a  few  thousand  of  those  mercenary 
Swiss,  that  not  one  of  them  will  listen  to  the 
least  proposal  that  may  be  conducive  to  peace. 
All  valiantly  denounce  all  thought  of  it  so 
long  as  the  French  retain  one  foot  of  ground 
in  Italy." 

"So  ;  so  :''  muttered  the  Pope  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment :  ''  and  what  says  Francis?" 

'^  The  king  of  France  is  mad,  absolutely 
mad  f  replied   the  Minister.       *'  His  natural 
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obstinacy  and  wilfulness  is  encreased  by 
thoughts  of  the  power  of  the  army  he  now 
commands.  It  were  as  vain  to  attempt  to 
restrain  Martin  Luther  as  this  proud  and 
inconsiderate  Sovereign/' 

^'  May  we  then  hope  that  he  will  overcome 
his  rival  ?  what  opinion  could'st  thou  collect 
in  the  camp?^' 

"  Contradictory,  holy  father.  But  from  all 
I  can  understand,  the  French  army  is  too  much 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  to  be 
easily  re-formed  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack- 
I  may  add  that  the  king*,  wearied  out  by  the 
lengthened  resistance  of  the  town,  and  the 
fruitlessness  of  all  his  mighty  efforts  to  change 
the  course  of  the  river,  has  relinquished  that 
personal  superintendence  and  activity  which 
formerly  animated  his  followers.  He  is  now 
completely  given  up  to  idleness,  ease,  and 
sensual  enjoy ment.^^ 

*'  This  is  new,"  said  the  Pope :  "  be  was  not 
wont  to  sacrifice  business  to  his  mistresses. 
But  as  thy  mission  of  peace  appears  to  have 
failed,  what  is  now  to  be  done  ?    Here  has  the 
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abate  of  Nogara  been  to  us,  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperialists,  insisting-  that,  in  this  final  conflict 
between  the  two  rivals,  we  should  declare  for 
one  side  or  the  other;  for  that  the  Emperor 
must  consider  neutrals  as  enemies." 

**  What  answer  did  your  Holiness  make  to 
this  insolent  messagre  V 

*'  Oh,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  wrapped 
ourselves  up  in  the  net  of  St.  Peter/'  an- 
swered the  Pope,  with  a  smile.  *^  We  replied 
that  nothing-  could  be  more  unseemly,  when 
Christian  princes  disagreed,  than  for  the  chief 
pastor  to  depart  from  the  strictest  neutrality, 
by  maintaining-  which  he  might  be,  at  all 
times,  able  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  in 
reconciling-  their  differences.'*^ 

^^  Meanwhile,"  added  Giberto,  ^^  the  king-  of 
France,  in  order  to  procure  a  little  variety 
in  his  objects  of  interest,  talks  of  detaching 
a  large  body  of  men,  under  the  command  of 
John  Stuart,  Duke  of  Albany,  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  requires  free  passage 
for  them  through  the  estates  of  the  church." 

*'  That  would  embroil  us  irremediably  with 
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the  Emperor !"  exclaimed  the  Pope,  in  dis- 
may. "  There  is  nothing  left  for  us,  Giberto, 
but  to  publish  our  secret  treaty  with  Francis, 
by  which  we  placed  the  Roman  states  and 
the  states  of  Florence  under  his  protection, 
and  bound  ourselves  to  observe  and  maintain 
the  strictest  neutrality." 

*'  Better,  Holy  Father,  would  it  be  to  join 
the  Venetians  is  levying  such  an  army  as 
would,  without  committing  yourself  with 
either  party,  maintain  your  own  independence 
and  secure  your  territories  from  the  insults 
of  the  conqueror,  which  ever  he  may  prove 
to  be." 

"  Think  of  the  expense,  Monsignore,"  re- 
plied the  Pope.  "  Our  exchequer  is  exhausted 
by  Leo's  profusion  ;  our  people  are  unable 
to  support  new  burdens ;  and  we  will  not 
resort  to  those  irregular  means  of  selling 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  indulgences,  and  I 
know  not  what,  in  order  to  supply  our  wants. 
To  supply  his  immediate  necessities,  poor  Leo 
has  cut  off  from  the  church  a  great  part  of 
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Germany  which  will  no  longer  pay  its  fair 
and  legitimate  contributions." 

*'  There  was  not  any  thing:,"  sarcastically 
observed  Giberto,  '*  so  very  irregular  and 
objectionable  in  considering  that  those  who 
would  advance  sums  of  money  towards  the 
erection  of  this  church  of  St.  Peter  had  the 
glory  of  God  so  much  at  heart  as  to  be 
deserving  of  pardon  for  their  past  sins.  Pay- 
ment of  money  is,  to  the  majority/'  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  '*  the  most  severe  penance  that 
can  be  inflicted/' 

"  Few  will  dispute  that  maxim  ;"  said 
Clement.  '^  However,  the  practice  was,  as- 
suredly, carried  to  great  excess  ;  and  the 
hundred  grievances  of  the  German  diet  men- 
tion many  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be,  and 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  be, 
amended.  But  we  must  be  wary  how  we 
admit  this,  as  poor  simple  Adrian  did  ;  and 
thereby  appeared  to  sanction  the  preaching 
of  these  people.  Abuses  there  are  ;  but  these 
may    be    corrected,   without    a    council    and 
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without  severing-  the  church  and  altering  the 
faith  of  ages." 

'*  Not  by  the  apostles  who  have  now  taken 
the  work  in  hand  !"  exclaimed  Giberto,  with 
warmth.  "  Your  Holiness  does  not  attribute 
the  rapid  apostacy  of  these  little  German 
princes,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  some 
of  their  teachers,  to  religious  conviction  ?  The 
property  of  the  church  and  of  the  monasteries 
alone  sug-gests  to  them  their  theological 
doubts  ;  and  this  property  they  cannot  con- 
fiscate without  renouncing  the  authority  and 
altering"  the  faith  of  the  church.  We  might, 
they  are  well  aware,  overlook  their  reforms 
in  discipline  ;  but,  if  we  did  so,  they  would 
have  no  excuse  for  seizing  our  property.  Like 
other  desperadoes,  therefore,  they  are  obliged 
to  make  the  quarrel  irreconcilable." 

"  In  f'dci/'  said  Clement,  "  the  only  in- 
dulgences they  object  to  are  those  which  they 
do  not  grant  themselves  to  themselves,  thou 
wouldst  say.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  all.     Many,  like  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
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only  support  the  new  preachers  because  they 
think  that  the  council,  for  which  they  clamour, 
Avill  decide  in  favour  of  their  tenets/* 

The  chamberlain,  Trajano,  now  announced 
that  the  Cavaliere,  Sir  Maurice  Tilton,  craved 
an  audience  of  his  Holiness.  Clement  silently 
signed  that  the  applicant  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

**  The  zeal  of  Ids  patron,  the  king-  of 
England,*'  said  the  Pope,  '*  has  done  as  much 
harm  as  any  other  single  cause.  By  writing 
against  this  low  German  monk,  he  has  directed 
more  attention  towards  him." 

"  Still  the  work  was  a  clever  work/'  said 
Giberto,  "  and  well  merited,  for  its  writer,  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  which  your 
Holiness  conferred  upon  him. 

**  Yes  ;  these  children  arc  easily  and  cheaply 
gratified,"  cried  Clement,  smiling  :  "  the  title 
and  the  power  of  king  of  England  v.as  not 
sufficient  for  this  one  ;  and  we  doubt  not  he 
is  more  proud  of  that  which  he  has  himself 
achieved." 
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"  A  sort  of  knighthood,  bestowed  by  your 
Holiness,"  said  Giberto. 

As  he  spoke,  Tilton  entered,  and  devoutly 
approached  the  Pontiff. 

"  Bring  you  any  news,^^  enquired  Clement, 
as  he  i^ave  him  his  blessing,  **  bring  you  any 
news  from  our  well-beloved  Son,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith  ?  It  was  one  small  comfort, 
amidst  the  great  affliction  that  overwhelmed 
us  on  the  death  of  our  predecessor  Leo,  that 
we  had  the  duty  of  forwarding  to  the  king  of 
England  the  proud  title  which  he  had  so 
deservedly  won.'^ 

"  Were  it  possible,"  Tilton  replied,  *^  that 
my  sovereign  could  ever  forget  what  he  owes 
to  the  holy  see,  that  title  would  remind  him  of 
his  allegiance.  But  I  trust  that  your  Holiness 
knows  his  devotion  to  be  unvaried  and  un- 
changable/^ 

**  We  believe  it,^'  repied  the  Pope  ;  "  we 
know  that,  in  these  troubled  and  troublesome 
times,  we  can  no  where  look  for  support, 
in     upholding     the     rights    of    the     church. 
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with  more  confidence  than  to  the  Kini^  of 
England.'^ 

*'  Therefore,  may  I  pray,''  said  Tillon,  *^  that 
your  Beatitude  will  listen  favourably  to  the 
suggestions  which  I  am  commissioned  to  make 
for  perfecting  the  peace  of  Christendom,  for 
which  your  Holiness  is  so  properly  anxious.'^ 

"  We  are  anxious  to  accomplish  so  desir- 
able an  end/'  said  Clement ;  '^  but  we  regret 
that  other  sovereigns,  while  professing  the 
same  object,  adopt  methods  totally  incompa- 
tible with  it." 

"The  King  of  England,"  observed  Tilton, 
*'  has  ever  been  anxious  to  prevent  either  the 
King  of  France  or  the  Emperor  from  obtain- 
ing a  preponderating  power  in  Europe.^' 

"  We  know  it,''  replied  the  Pope.  '*  We 
remember  the  banner  he  displayed  at  Ardres, 
with  the  proud  motto — 

*  Cui  ADHiEREO    PRIEST — HE    PREVAILS  WHOM 
I  FAVOUR.'  " 

"  Your  Holiness  must  not  attach  too  much 
importance  to  a  jest  at  a  tournament." 
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"  Neither  do  we^  Sir  Maurice.  We  cite  it  as 
approving  his  plan  to  maintain  an  equality  of 
power." 

"  My  sovereign  expresses  a  hope,"  said 
Maurice  Tilton,  "  that  you,  Holy  Father,  will 
see  how  desirable  it  is  that  a  similar  equality, 
a  siniilady  well-balanced  influence,  should 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
States.  The  king  of  France  has  now  invaded 
Italy  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  threaten  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  The  Car- 
dinal Legate  of  York  ventures  to  suggest  that, 
were  the  power  of  the  Roman  States  and  of 
Florence  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Emperor, 
the  evils  wliich  are  now  impending  from  the 
conquests  of  France  might  be  averted." 

"We  had  not  heard  that  the  present  pros- 
pects of  the  Emperor  were  so  depressed  as 
to  require  immediate  assistance.  Pavia,  we 
hear,  makes  a  gallant  defence." 

**  But  where  is  the  army,"  asked  Tilton, 
"  which  might  oppose  the  French  force  in  the 
field  ?     As  I  tame  along  this  day,  I  heard  of 
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a  pasquinade  of  your  Holiness's  witty  Ro- 
mans, in  which  a  reward  was  offered  to  any 
person  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost, 
in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  mountains 
between  France  and  Lombardy,  and  which 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.^^ 

A  hearty  laugh,  on  the  part  of  the  Pontifi', 
greeted  this  sally;  and  his  mirth  was  stiil 
more  cordially  echoed  by  Giberto,  who  ex- 
claimed aside  to  his  master,  "  What  a  pity 
that  Schomberg*  is  not  present  to  hear  that!" 
This  impolitic  allusion  to  the  Ghibelline,  or 
Imperial,  preventions  of  his  other  counsellor, 
immediately  brought  Clement  to  a  recollection 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

*'  Believe  me,  Cavaliere  Tilton,"  sdid  he 
"  that  we  are  only  entertained  by  the  jest  you 
have  mentioned  ;  and  are,  in  no  way,  moved  to 
make  light  of  the  distresses  of  the  Imperial 
army.  We  should  sincerely  regret  any  losses 
that  might  be  sustained  by  Cesar,  or  .by  any 
other  faithful  son  of  the  church.  But  matters 
are  now  drawing  to  a  crisis  ;  and  we  will  never 
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willingly  depart  from  our  character  of  a  neu- 
tral mediator.  You  will  probably  hear  more 
in  a  short  time/' 

Being  thus  dismissed,  Tilton  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  quit  the  presence,  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  little  impresssion  which  his 
arguments  had  produced. 

"  Tell  your  friend,  our  follower,^'  exclaimed 
the  Pope,  as  he  left  the  room,  "that  although 
we  are  thus  resolved  upon  peace,  we  still  bear 
him  in  mind,  and  shall  require  his  services  in 
due  time/' 

Tilton  bowed  low,  and  withdrew. 

We  may  at  once  record  that,  after  much 
consultation,  doubt,  and  anxiety,  the  Pope 
published  the  treaty  which  he  had  before  en- 
tered into  with  Francis  of  France,  by  which 
he  placed  his  own  states,  and  those  of  Flo- 
rence, under  the  protection  of  that  sovereign, 
in  order  to  secure  to  himself  and  to  Tuscany 
perfect  neutrality  during  the  impending  strug- 
gles. Although  the  Emperor  had  previously 
suspected  the  existence     of    this    treaty,  he 
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received  the  avowal  of  it  with  the  greatest 
indignation.  Most  vehement  were  the  accusa- 
tions of  perfidy  which  he  threw  out  against 
Clement — asserting  that  no  object  of  personal 
ag-grandisement  had  ever  induced  him  to 
strive  for  sovereignty  in  Italy;  but  that  he 
had  been  led  on  by  the  arguments  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  his  minister  the  present  Pope: 
that,  however  unexpected  the  desertion  of 
which  he  now  complained,  it  should  not  be 
the  means  of  deterring  him  from  his  present 
undertaking.  No!  neither  the  ruin  of  his 
kingdoms,  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  nor 
his  own  destruction  —  nothing  should  induce 
him  now  to  withdraw  from  his  enterprise.  If 
evil  in  this  world  and  the  next  came  upon  him, 
on  the  Pope  he  charged  it. 

Clement  replied  by  his  envoys  to  these 
passionate  exclamations  in  his  usual  diplo- 
matic style.  He  asserted  that  the  actions  of 
Cardinal  of  Medici,  minister  to  the  then  ruling 
sovereign,  were  not  the  sole  rules  of  conduct 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Medici,  when  he  w  as  himself 
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raised  to  the  pontifical  chair  :  that  one  of  the 
most  important  offices  now  devolved  upon  him 
was  the  preservation,  or  at  least,  the  incul- 
cation of  peace  among-st  Christian  sovereigns  : 
that  to  this  end  he  had  ever  directed  his 
utmost  endeavours ;  to  this  end  he  had  often 
personally  written  to  the  Emperor,  and  sent 
his  minister  Schomberg  to  support  his  views  : 
to  this  end  he  had  again  and  again  offered 
himself  as  mediator  between  the  belligerents  : 
that  he  had  foreseen  and  foretold  all  the 
present  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Em- 
peror's invasion  of  Provence,  which  he  had 
predicted  would  cause  Francis  to  summon 
forth  the  whole  military  array  of  his  kingdom, 
with  which  he  would  afterwards  carry  fire 
and  sword  into  Italy.  All  his  advice,  his 
entreaties,  had  been  disregarded,  and  all  his 
predictions  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  yet  he  was 
now  accused  of  abandoning-  and  betraying-  the 
Emperor !  he  betrayed  not,  he  abandoned  not 
any  one  :  he  merely  adopted  the  only  means 
that  was  left  to  him  of  securing  the  peace  of 
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his  own  territories,  of  preserving-  the  inde- 
pendence,  the  general  benevolence,  and  the 
neutrality  of  a  christian  pastor. 

It  was  left  for  posterity  to  determine 
whether  the  timid,  wavering-,  but,  to  all  out- 
ward appearances,  honest  and  uprig-ht  Cle- 
ment, or  the  hypocritical,  politic,  and  resolute 
Charles  had  most  cause  of  complaint,  or  of 
self  justification,  in  these  transactions. 

Posterity  had  so  many  affairs  of  its  own  to 
attend  to,  that  it  very  soon  forg-ot  the  whole 
matter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE     REVENGE. 

Let  fools  and  sophists  vain  prepare 
To  avenge  their  wrongs,  in  combat  fair  : — 
Challenge  their  foe,  and  still  pretend 
To  meet,  in  him  they  fight,  a  friend  : — 

Giving  themselves  to  risk,  that  they  may  show 

How  just  their  quarrel,  and  how  false  their  foe. 
Fair  courtesies  which  best  invite 
Their  foes  to  come  again  and  smite  ! 

Shall  he  who  once  has  wronged  me  have  a  right 

To  assail  my  life  with  equal  arms,  and  so 

Prove  that  he  rightly  wronged  me  ? — Madman,  no  ! 

One  injury  sufEceth,  nor  shall  lure 

Pride  to  forego  a  vengeance  more  secure. 

Let  those  who  prate  of  heaven  forgive  their  foes  ; 

If  not — requite  false  deeds  with  kindred  blows. 

The  Forgotten  Record. 


The   triumph   which   Benvenuto   Cellini   had 

achieved    at    the   Vatican,    in    producing    a  j 

model  for    the  medallion  superior  to  any  of  j 

those  which  had  been  designed  by  the   first  ! 
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artists  in  Rome,  j^ave  a  buoyancy  and  light- 
ness to  his  step,  as  he  quitted  the  palace, 
which  he  had  not  exhibited  since  the  death 
of  his  brother.  The  excitement  occasioned 
by  his  victory  was  not  however  of  long  dura- 
tion :  his  sadness  gradually  returned  upon 
him ;  and,  leaving  his  prize  model  at  his  shop 
as  he  passed  the  door,  he  wandered  along  list- 
lessly through  the  neighbouring  streets.  He 
felt  himself  unequal  to  the  spontaneous  eflfort 
of  self-confidence,  if  the  phrase  may  be  per- 
mitted, which  is  necessary  to  inspire,  and 
succesfully  to  carry  through,  any  work  of 
invention  and  genius. 

He  had  wandered  on  for  an  hour  or  two, 
w  ithout  following  any  fixed  line  of  road,  when 
he  was  accosted  by  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
roughly  exclaimed, 

^' Hola,  Signor  Cellini!  art  going  to  drown 
thyself  in  the  Tiber,  that  thou  lookest  so  sad 
and  woe-begone?" 

Cellini  started  at  the  sudden  address,  and 
gazed  fixedly  on  the  speaker. 
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*^  Whither  I  say,"  continued  the  other, 
*'  whither  art  thou  wandering  after  sun  set* 
with  thine  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  with- 
out arms?  one  would  have  thought  that  thou 
hadst  ever  affairs  enough  on  thy  hands  to 
make  a  good  sword  a  better  companion.'' 

''True,  true."  said  Cellini.  *' But  I  am 
lately  from  the  court,  and  therefore  went  out 
unarmed.     But  lend  me  thy  dagger,  Bandini." 

"  What  thou  wilt,  for  I  am  going  to  my 
lodging:  and.  besides,  I  am  a  man  of  peace 
whom  no  one  would  think  of  hurting.  But  J 
strongly  recommend  thee  to  take  the  sword. 
It  is  more  useful  in  an  affray." 

*'  No.  The  dagger  1  tell  thee;"  said  Cellini 
fiercely.  **  I  am  bent  upon  an  affair  which 
uill  render  it  the  more  handy  weapon.'' 

"Bravo!"  cried  Bandini ;  "thou  art  ever 
a  man  of  action.  Who  is  it?  Signor  Pulio, 
who  stole  thy  mistress  from  thee,  or  the 
jeweller  Pompeo,  who  talks  so  disparagingly 
of  thy  art?" 

*' Their  time  is  not  yet  come,"  answered 
Benvenuto,  *'  my  brother  is  yet  unavenged.'^ 
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"True,  true;  each  one  in  his  turn," 
replied  his  friend.  "  Thou  wert  ever  a  man 
of  honour.'* 

'^  Nor  will  I  now  have  recourse  to  any  trea- 
cherous or  dishonourable  means :  but  I  can 
support  my  regrets  no  long-er ;''  said  Cellini, 
sticking-  the  dagger  into  his  girdle. 

'*  Success  to  thee,  then  ;^'  cried  his  friend 
grasping  the  hand  of  this  honourable  man — 
for  in  the  last  sentence  we  have  quoted  the 
artist's  own  words ;  "  success  attend  thee. 
As  I  am  a  peaceful  man,  I  will  hie  me  home. 
But  I  have  heard  that  the  soldier  boasts  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  musquet,  thy  brother 
would  have  put  the  whole  troop  to  flight  and 
covered  it  with  eternal  disgrace." 

"  Let  him  boast !''  said  Benvenuto  :  and 
the  friends  parted.  The  artist  continued  his 
pensive  walk.  He  gradually  drew  near  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Torre  Sanguigna — an  ominous 
name  ! — near  which  lived  the  musqneteer. 
At  length  he  resolved  boldly  to  run  all  risks  ; 
and  entered  the  very  street  in  which  dwelt  the 
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devoted  man.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  was  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  his  own  door.  The  eye  of  the  avenger 
instantly  discovered  him.  He  was  a  neatly- 
built, military-looking  old  man,  havin«^formerly 
been  a  light  horseman,  though  he  had  lately 
entered  the  corps  of  the  city  guards. 

With  his  sword  in  his  hand,  the  musqueteer 
stood  in  front  of  his  own  door.  His  flushed 
and  full  appearance,  coupled  with  the  hour  ot 
the  evening,  proved  that  he  had  just  supped. 
He  twitched  up  his  belt,  twisting  his  mous- 
tache, and  exhibited  every  symptom  which 
shows  that  a  man  has  lately  enjoyed  a  full 
meal,  and  is  about  to  indulge  himself  during 
a  quiet  evening  walk.  A  narrow  alley,  on  his 
left  hand,  intersected  the  row  of  houses  before 
which  the  soldier  stood.  This  alley,  Cellini 
quickly  descended ;  and  running  along  a  pa- 
rellel  street  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  threaded 
his  way  up  another  narrow  passage  which 
brought  him  back  to  the  street  he  had  left, 
but   at  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  house  of 
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his  victim.  With  internal  triumph,  he  beheld 
him  standing  on  the  same  spot.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  to  be  lost.  Quickly  but  cautiously 
and  stealthily,  Cellini  crept  along  by  the  side 
of  the  houses  until  he  had  gained  that  of 
his  victim,  and  then,  darting  forwards,  drew 
his  long  dagger,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  aimed  a  violent  back-handed  stroke  at 
his  neck.  But  the  unhappy  man,  hearing  the 
steps  behind  him,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
turning  round  to  observe  the  new  comer : 
so  that  the  blow  fell  directly  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  and  broke  the  whole  bone  of  it. 

Overcome  by  pain,  the  musqueteer  dropt  his 
sword  and  took  to  his  heels.  Cellini  pursued  ; 
and,  in  four  steps,  came  up  with  him :  when 
holding  the  dagger  over  the  head  which,  with 
a  natural  instinct  of  fear,  his  victim  bent  down, 
he  hit  him  exactly  between  the  collar  bone 
and  the  vertebrae  of  his  neck.  The  weapon 
penetrated  so  deep  into  both  that,  although 
the  assassin  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
recover  it,  he  found  it  impossible  to  draw 
it  back. 
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At  this  instant,  four  soldiers,  with  drawn 
swords,  issued  from  the  house  adjoining  that 
of  the  murdered  man  :  so  that,  leaving  the 
dagger  sticking  in  the  corpse,  Cellini  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  from  the  field  of  action. 
This  he  successfully  accomplished,  by  adopting 
the  same  means  as  those  by  which  he  had 
approached  it.  He  darted  down  the  neigh- 
bouring alley  and  was  immediately  out  of 
sight. 

A  handsome  palace,  between  the  Piazza 
Navona  and  the  Pantheon,  was  that  night 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Torches  flared  in  the 
iron  holders  on  each  side  of  the  gateway, 
before  which  two  armed  sentinels  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards.  In  a  handsome  room 
above  stairs,  whose  magnificence  corres- 
ponded with  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
house,  Duke  Allessandro  de^  Medici  feasted  a 
score  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  As  we  are 
writing  for  a  decorous  public,  we  will  not 
describe  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
company.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  although  we 
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scarcely  believe  any  one  century  to  be,  in 
reality,  much  more  virtuous  than  its  predeces- 
tors,  yet  we  admit  that  public  opinion  con- 
trouls,  at  one  period,  that  license  which  public 
opinion  cheers  on  and  sanctions  at  another 
period :  that,  at  one  time,  public  opinion 
compels  vice  to  conceal  itself  in  private  under 
a  mask  of  decorum,  which  former  ages  had 
not  rendered  necessary.  However  that  may 
be,  many  now  sat  at  the  board  of  Duke  Alex- 
ander whose  age,  profession,  and  calling, 
ought  to  have  kept  them  aloof  from  others 
with  whom  they  familiarly  associated. 

The  Duke  of  Citta  della  Panna,  as  he  was 
entitled,  was  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  first  cousin  of  the  present  Pontifi',  by 
a  moorish  slave :  and  his  countenance  and 
features  at  once  betrayed  his  mixed  origin. 
He  was  now  a  mere  lad  in  years,  and  much 
had  Clement,  his  constant  patron  and  protec- 
tor, grieved  over  the  recklessness  of  his 
conduct.  But  Allessandro  il  Moro,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called,  had  been  too  early  released 
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from  parental  controiil,  and  too  suddenly 
raised  from  the  doubtful  situation  in  which 
his  first  childhood  had  been  passed,  for  him 
to  assume  quietly  and  soberly  that  place  in 
society  to  which  he  was  now  exalted. 

"  Benvenuto  Cellini  craves  admittance,  dost 
thou  say  V  he  loudly  exclaimed,  to  an  at- 
tendant who  had  addressed  him  in  a  whisper. 
"  Shew  him  in,  by  all  means.  Is  not  this 
your  opinion,  fair  ladies  and  friends  all  ?  Let 
him  see  what  g-ood  use  we  can  make  of  his 
goblets,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  furnish 
us  with  another  set.^^ 

*'  Bravo,  bravo  ;"  cried  many  a  voice.  ^^  What 
artist  could  desire  a  more  soul-stirring  source 
of  inspiration  !" 

"  Sit  thee  down,  Benvenuto,'*  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  as  the  artist  entered  the  supper-room  ; 
"  sit  thee  down,  and  try  how  the  wine  tastes 
out  of  one  of  thine  own  most  choice  goblets.'^ 

"  Not  as  a  g^uest  can  I  do  myself  the  honour 
of  sitting  at  your  excellency's  table/'  replied 
Cellini,  in    a   low   voice,   as    he    kissed    the 
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Duke's  hand ;  *'  not  as  a  guest,  until  you 
have  vouchsafed  to  grant  me  sanctuary  in 
your  palace." 

"  Sanctuary  !"  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a 
rather  suppressed  tone.  '*  What  gallant  deed 
hast  thou  been  doing  now  ?" 

"  Avenging  the  death  of  my  brother,  your 
Excellency's  faithful  follower,  poor  Cecchino." 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  ?'  cried  the  Duke,  "is  that 
all  !  Sit  thee  down  at  table,  da  galant  uomo, 
and  give  thyself  no  further  thought  on  the  mat- 
ter. Thou  sayest  that  thou  wert  alone  in  this 
business  :  feel,  therefore,  no  uneasiness  what- 
ever respecting  the  consequences.  Thou 
shalt  send  for  thy  tools  to-morrow ;  and  shalt 
work  at  his  Holiness's  commands  for  a  week 
in  my  house.  The  whole  affair  will  be  for- 
gotten long  ere  then.  Gentlemen/'  he  con- 
tinued aloud,  '*  I  propose  to  you  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  all  honour- 
able men  who  know  how  to  avenge  their 
own  quarrels." 

The  proposed  toast  was  drunk  with  much 
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applause :  and  Cellini,  taking  his  place  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  spent  the  night 
in  hilarity,  self-satisfaction,  and  triumph. 

We  will  recount  the  conclusion  of  this  ad- 
venture, in  order  to  give  a  correct  impression 
of  the  state  of  the  police  and  public  feeling- 
in  regard  to  such  matters  which  then  existed 
in  Italy.  Bandini,  although  as  he  stated  of 
himself,  a  man  of  peace,  felt  a  degree  of 
curiosity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
dagger  might  acquit  itself,  which  prompted 
him  to  track  the  footsteps  of  him  to  whom 
he  had  lent  it.  Perceiving  that  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  that  his  friend  had  escaped,  he 
went  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawing 
it  from  the  wound  and  declaring,  the  while, 
their  ignorance,  both  of  the  slain  man  and 
of  his  assassin.  Bandini,  with  great  readi- 
ness, informed  them  that  he  could  dispel  their 
doubts,  as  the  dagger  belonged  to  him,  and 
he  had  recently  lent  it  to  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother.  Here- 
upon the  soldiers  expressed  great  concern  at 
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having  interrupted  so  worthy  an  action,  and 
requested  Bandini  to  present  their  apologies 
to  his  gallant  friend,  and  assure  him  that  his 
revenge  had  taken  full  effect. 

"  The  Pontiff,"  continues  the  author,  from 
whom  we  have  largely  drawn,  and  who  is  no 
other  than  Benvenuto  Cellini  himself,  ''  the 
Pontiff  did  not  send  for  me  for  more  than 
eight  days  ;  and,  when  I  obeyed  his  summons, 
he  frowned  on  me  severely,  without  speaking  : 
but  he  was  gradually  mollified  by  the  beauty 
of  the  work  I  had  brought  him  to  inspect ; 
and,  at  length,  dismissed  me  with  an  injunc- 
tion that,  since  I  hnd  recovered  my  health, 
I  should  take  care  of  myself  for  the  future.^^ 

The  Pope,  of  a  certainty,  did  not  wish  to 
stimulate  the  usual  course  of  Italian  justice 
against  so  eminent  an  artist  as  the  present 
offender.  He  satisfied  his  own  conscience  by 
permitting  the  law  to  take  its  course.  As 
the  slain  soldier  was  unknown  and  unfriended, 
and  as  the  assassin  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  powerful  Noble,  the  course  uhich 
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the  law  pursued  was  as  harmless  as  usual. 
Every  thing"  was  known,  but  no  consequences 
ensued  :  and  while  Clement  deplored  the 
defective  state  of  all  Italian  police,  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  his  favourite  was  sure 
to  escape  unmolested,  unless  he  himself  be- 
came his  public  accuser :  an  office  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  undertake. 
The  death  of  the  poor  old  musquettcer  was 
not,  however,  without  its  influence  on  the 
further  course  of  our  narrative. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

A    COURTSHIP. 

*'  Cypress  and  ivy,  wild  and  wall  flower  grown. 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed,  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterraneous  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight :  temples,  baths,  or  halls. 
Pronounce  who  can^     For  all  that  learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been — that  these  are  walls. 
Behold  the  imperial  mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  falls.'' 

BVRON. 

In  a  cabin  formed  in  one  of  the  vaulted  cham- 
bers of  the  ancient  imperial  palace  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  dwelt  two  individuals  to 
whom  we  have  long*  looked  forward  with  in- 
terest. The  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman 
Caesars    toppled    above  them   in   threatening 
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arcades  and  far  -  stretching-  aqueducts.  Its 
crumbled  walls  of  porphery,  verde,  giallo, 
and  rosso  antico  were  embedded  in  front  of 
their  threshold.  The  dust  and  fragments  of 
these  most  beautiful  marbles  formed  the  very 
soil  of  the  little  garden  in  which  grew  their 
crop  of  vegetables,  and  in  which  the  two  vines, 
that  clomb  up  the  many-branched  stem  of  two 
ancient  fig-trees,  appeared  as  firmly  rooted  as 
had  been  the  empire,  the  rubbish  of  whose 
high  places  now  fostered  them.  Over  the 
mighty  arch  which,  projecting  beyond  the 
modern  wall  by  which  one  end  of  it  had  been 
inclosed,  formed  a  kind  of  verandah  to  the 
humble  abode,  wild  vines,  brambles,  wall- 
flowers, and  creeping  plants,  intermingled 
their  hues  with  the  ever-verdant  ivy  and  the 
sturdy  myrtle,  and  waved  gracefully  in  the 
wind.  Amongst  these,  uprose  the  low  chim- 
ney which  had  been  erected,  in  later  days,  in 
the  cabin  below,  and  which  now  appeared  to 
rest  on  the  grass-covered  arch  which  had  been 
pierced  to  afford  it  a  passage. 
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A  small  volume  of  smoke  curled  upwards 
among-st  the  shrubs  which,  nearly  as  high  as 
the  chimney,  grew  upon  the  top  of  the  ancient 
arch,  and  surrounded  it  on  every  side.  Beside 
the  fire  whence  this  smoke  had  its  origin,  an 
ancient  crone  bent  her  withered  features  and 
shrunken  limbs.  Her  grizzled  hair  was  par- 
tially confined  at  the  back  of  her  head,  under 
avast  bonnet  of  coarsely  plaited  straw ;  but 
many  elf  locks,  and  many  stray  hairs  twisted 
and  frizzled  themselves  beneath  its  spreading 
brim,  and  formed  an  appropriate  garnishing  to 
the  sharp  and  peevish  features  they  surrounded. 
Her  dress  was  a  man's  jacket,  buttoned  at  the 
wrists,  and  half  way  up  the  breast.  The  upper 
half  was  open,  and  the  lapels  were  thrown 
back.  It  had  no  collar;  but  a  soiled  kerchief 
of  white  linen  was  tied  round  her  throat,  and 
its  two  ends  were  tucked  within  the  waist  of 
the  jacket.  A  woollen  petticoat  of  dark  blue 
cloth  depended  from  within  the  jacket,  and 
completed  so  much  of  the  old  lady^s  attire 
as  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to  describe. 
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But  had  the  cabin  possessed  no  other  at- 
traction than  the  sybil  of  whom  we  have  given 
the  outline,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  have 
visited  its  classic  precincts.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  Before  the  old  woman,  and 
sometimes  within  the  room  in  which  she  was 
sitting,  sometimes  on  the  shadowy  terrace 
visible  through  the  open  door,  a  more  youth- 
ful figure  tripped,  skipped,  and  bounded. 
She  was  a  fine  young  girl  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age :  her  countenance  was  that  of 
a  lively,  intelligent,  happy  rustic.  Her 
brown  cheeks  were  lighted  up  with  the  glow 
of  health.  Her  black  eyes  sparkled  with 
innocent  and  laughing  mirth.  Many  curls 
of  her  jet  black  tresses  hung  loose  and  dis- 
ordered around  her  face :  the  rest  of  her  hair 
was  gathered  together  by  a  ribband  on  the 
crown  of  her  head,  above  which  the  ends  fell 
in  natural  curls,  like  plumes  on  the  helmet  of 
a  warrior.  Over  her  crimson  petticoat,  was  a 
stiff*  pair  of  stays,  as  they  might  with  propri- 
ety be  called,  for  they  were  composed  of  two 
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pieces  of  the  stiftest  pasteboard  and  steel, 
covered  with  tight-drawn  and  highly  orna- 
mented purple  silk :  these  two  pieces  were 
laced  together  under  each  arm  with  crimson 
laces.  The  top  of  the  front  piece  stood  out  a 
considerable  way  from  the  bust,  so  as  to  allow 
more  than  ample  room  for  her  full  bosom  ; 
this  was  modestly  covered  by  a  white  chemi- 
sette, with  short  frilled  sleeves  drawn  mo- 
destly  together  in  front,  and  confined  within 
the  stay.  Her  petticoat  was  also  frilled  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  huge  silver  buckles  adorned 
her  clumsy  shoes. 

''  Tra,  la,  la,  la  !  Tra,  la,  la,  la  !"  sang  this 
mirthful  person,  in  a  clear  silvery-toned  voice, 
as  she  twitched  up  one  corner  of  a  vvorked 
muslin  apron  in  her  left  hand  and,  planting 
the  other  arm  a-kimbo  on  her  right  hip,  trip- 
ped in  and  out  of  the  open  door-way. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  woman,  in  a  querulous  tone, 
"  do  hold  thy  peace,  Moninna.  Why  canst 
thou  not  sit  quiet  as  I  do  ?  " 
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*•  I  was  thinking-,  mother,"  replied  the 
gleesome  girl,  "  I  was  thinking-  of  our  dance 
last  evening- ;  and  trying-  to  make  one  of  the 
steps  which  another  girl,  whom  I  noted,  in- 
troduced into  the  Saltarella." 

*^  I  wish  thy  friends  would  introduce  some 
less  frisking  step,  if  they  must  dance.  Thou 
dri\iest  the  air  about  so,  and  causest  such  a 
wind,  that  thou  hast  given  me  a  terrible  rheu- 
matism in  this  shoulder.'^ 

"  Nay,  mother,  T  have  only  danced  for  two 
minutes.  I  think  you  must  have  had  it 
before.'^ 

^^  Doubtless,  doubtless  thou  knowest  best," 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  swinging  her  leg 
backwards  and  forwards  with  most  amiable 
pertinacity. 

"Well,  mother,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  will 
sit  down." 

Moninna  did  so  ;  but  she  had  not  sat  two 
minutes  ere  she  cried  **  This  is  dull,  mother. 
I  will  sing  you  a  song." 

With  untaught  grace  and   natural  melody, 
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she  sang,  to  a  conversational,  and  yet 
plaintive,  air,  words  of  which  the  following: 
stanzas  will  give  some  idea : 

Look  at  these  ruins.     Look  at  these  walls. 
These  were  the  emperor's  festive  halls. 
Where  are  they  now,  those  lords  so  great  ? 
Where  is  their  triumph  ?     Where  is  their  state  ? 
Gone  !  gone  !     Look  around  and  see 
All  that  remains  of  their  majesty. 

Look  at  the  creepers.     Look  at  the  trees. 
Look  at  the  brambles  that  dance  in  the  breeze. 
Why  do  they  flourish  when  empire  is  gone  ? 
Why  do  they  mock  o'er  the  tottering  stone  ? 
'Tis,  'tis  that  they  triumph  to  see 
Nature  is  not  an  antiquity. 

Look  how  the  scholars  grope  wisely  around. 
Look  how  they  potter  and  turn  up  the  ground. 
Why  with  their  shovellings  make  such  a  rout  ? 
Why  move  the  earth  and  the  rubbish  about  ? 
Empires  and  memories  last  but  a  day — 
Nature  blooms  on  and  will  never  decay. 

'^  I  wish  thy  screeching*  voice  knew  some 
decay/'  interrupted  the  old  woman.  *' Have 
\se   not  enough   of  these  tottering-  old  walls 
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without  singing  about  them,  when  we  might 
forget  them,  and  think  of  thy  uncle's  death  V* 

^'  Well,  mother,  I  will  not  sing  any  more 
just  now.  I  suppose  RafFaelle  will  soon 
return  to  supper." 

"  He  would  have  been  here  ere  now,  Mo- 
ninna,  were  it  not  for  all  thy  dancing  and 
singing".  Thou  drivest  him  away  with  thy 
noise.'* 

Moninna  slightly  tossed  her  pretty  head, 
and  her  lips  curled  themselves  into  an  ex- 
pression of  triumph  and  security. 

"  Raffaello  is  getting  rather  old,  thou 
should'st  recollect,"  continued  the  mother, 
without  noticing"  the  girl's  gesture. 

"  Nay,  mother  ;  not  so  very  old.  He  says 
he  is  only  thirty-five ;  and  I  am  sure  he  cannot 
be  more." 

"  I  will  not  say  but  what  it  is  a  good  age 
for  a  man  to  marry  at,''  replied  old  Theresa. 
'^  And  the  sooner  he  weds  thee  the  better ; 
for  I  am  getting  very  old,  and  would  like  to 
see  thee  settled  with  an  honest  man  before 
I  die.'' 
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"  Oh,  mother,  we  have  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  of  that,*^  replied  Moninna.  *'  But  here 
he  comes ;  and  not  much  after  his  time, 
either,"  she  added,  in  a  triumphant  under- 
tone. 

Raflfelle  Monza,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  followed  de  Whittin^ham  from  the  mo- 
nastery in  Lombardy,  now  bent  his  head  a  few 
inches  as  he  entered  the  low  door-way.  He 
caught  up  one  of  Moninna's  sun-burnt  hands, 
and  gallantly  pressed  it  to  his  lips ;  then, 
passing  on,  was  about  to  repeat  the  salutation, 
though  with  somewhat  less  energy,  on  the 
withered  fingers  of  the  mother,  when  the  old 
woman  suddenly  drew  back  her  hand. 

**  Nonsense!"  she  exclaimed;  ^Mhe  time 
for  kissing  my  fingers  is  past.  Sit  thee  down 
and  let  us  have  supper.     Thou  art  late." 

"  I  have  been  detained  by  my  patron,  the 
Signor  Whittingham,  who  is  but  just  returned 
from  the  Campagna.  He  has  been  out  spear- 
ing wild  boars  with  two  or  three  Roman 
nobles." 

G  2 
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"Why  dost  thou  not  serve  up  the  supper, 
Moninna?''  querulously  asked  the  old  woman. 

*'  I  but  wait,"  said  the  g-irl,  archly,  waving 
a  cloth  of  coarse,  but  white,  linen,  "  I  but  wait 
till  Signor  Raffaelle  will  deign  to  move  his 
iron  head-piece  and  his  sword  from  the  table 
where  he  has  laid  them." 

"  Thou  mightest  have  moved  them,  thyself," 
answered  her  mother.  But  without  attending 
to  her  unceasing  objurgations,  Raffaelle  now, 
with  sprightly  step,  assisted  his  sweetheart  to 
spread  the  cloth  and  to  lay  out  upon  it  the 
few  pieces  of  crockery  which  the  party  pos- 
sessed. A  piece  of  buffalo  meat,  stewed  in 
onions,  was  then  takeu  from  the  lire,  and 
speedily  attracted  and  engaged  the  trio  round 
the  table.  Two  or  three  bunches  of  grapes, 
culled  from  the  neighbouring  vine,  and  half-a- 
dozen  large  raw  onions,  with  bread,  and  a  flask 
of  small  wine,  followed.  It  were  useless  for 
us  to  detail  the  conversation  that  had  taken 
place  the  while :  suffice  it  to  say  that  Raffaelle 
and   Moninna   had    agreed,  either  openly   or 
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aside,  in  whatever  had  been  said  by  the  other  ; 
and  that  old  Theresa  had  grumbled  at  every 
sentence  that  either  had  spoken. 

"And  now/^  at  length  said  Raffaelle,  swal- 
lowing great  slices  of  a  large  raw  onion 
which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  with  his 
sharp,  short  dagger  he  cut  it  into  pieces, 
"  And  now,  good  mother,  and  Moninna  cara 
mia,  I  have  a  prayer  to  make  to  you  both. 
We  have  agreed  that  your  daughter  and  I  are 
to  marry  :  when  is  it  to  be  ?  I  wish  to  per- 
suade you  not  to  delay  it  any  longer ;  for  I 
think  my  master  will  shortly  give  up  his  idle 
life ;  and  it  \^  ould  be  better  for  us  to  marry 
while  I  have  a  patron  able  and  willing,  I 
think,  to  give  us  a  start  in  the  world. '^ 

"  I  think  so  too  ;  "  said  the  mother,  while 
Moninna  silently  hung  her  head,  and  an 
expression  of  beautiful,  ingenuous,  modest, 
pleasure  and  seriousness  beamed  over  her 
handsome  features,  *'  I  think  so  too,"  The- 
resa repeated ;  **  lor  I  shall  not  live  very  long, 
and  I  wish  to  give  her  to  some  one  who  may 
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take  charge  of  her.  What  with  her  singing, 
her  dancing,  her  noise,  and  her  merriment, 
she  worries  my  old  head  beyond  bearing/' 

"But,  mother,  *tis  for  that  I  love  her," 
exclaimed  Raffaelle. 

A  tear  started  to  Moninna's  full  black  eyes, 
as  she  grasped  her  lover's  hand  in  her's. 

'^  Well,  well,  so  that  ye  do  love  one  another, 
I  ask  no  more,"  muttered  the  mother,  "  and 
in  truth  I  believe  there  is  nothing  but  good 
in  the  girl/' 

''I  will  answer  for  that,*' cried  Raffaelle; 
*'  so  let  us  settle  when  it  shall  be.  This  is 
Thursday  :  say  early  next  week  ?  '^ 

"Not  so  soon;'*  softly  expostulated  Mo- 
ninna. 

"  Yes,  yes  ; ''  insisted  her  lover  ;  **  and 
here,''  he  cried,  "  comes  the  good  father 
Lorenzo.  Let  us  see  if  he  will  agree  with 
me." 

"  How  are  you  now,  my  good  woman," 
enquired  the  priest,  kindly  addressing  The- 
resa :  "  does  your  rheumatism  still  prevent 
you  from  going  to  church  ?  ' 
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*'  Yes  it  does,"  she  replied,  not  very  gra- 
ciously ;  "  but  here  is  another  matter  to  talk 
about  first,"  she  added. 

The  matter  under  discussion  was  explained 
to  the  Padre,  who  quietly  seated  himself  on  a 
settle  near  the  door  of  the  cabin.  The  reasons 
of  the  mother  and  the  bridegroom  for  desiring 
an  early  marriage  were  quickly  stated,  and 
the  priest's  decision  was  called  for. 

*'  And  what  sayest  thou,  daughter  ?  "  he 
kindly  enquired,  turning  to  Moninna. 

Moninna  smiled,  blushed,  hung  her  head, 
and  was  silent. 

^*  There  being  so  many  good  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  proposal,  and  not  one  against 
it,"  said  padre  Lorenzo,  "  I  certainly  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  as  thy  mother  wishes. 
Besides,''  he  added,  *'  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that,  when  once  these  matters  have 
been  resolved  upon,  the  sooner  they  take 
place  the  better.  People  often  continue  their 
courtship  so  long  after  they  have  agreed  to 
marry  that,  seeing  only  one  half  each  other's 
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characters  and  tempers,  they  form  false  es- 
timates of  the  other  half;  and,  according  to 
ihe  false  ideas  which  they  imbibe  in  conse- 
quence, they  decide  upon  a  line  of  conduct 
which  often  interferes  with  their  subsequent 
happiness.  They  marry  with  a  bias  towards  a 
particular  line  of  conduct,  instead  of  being 
merely  resolved  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
respect  of  each  other  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition which  time  and  intimacy  will  develope/^ 
"Well  then,  Signor  Padre  Lorenzo,  when 
shall  it  be?"  asked  Raffaelle  eagerly. 

"  Tuesday  will  suit  me  well,^'  replied  the 
priest.  '^And  recollect,  my  children,"  he 
added  as  he  rose  to  leave  the  cabin,  "  recollect 
that  marriage  is  a  holy  sacrament,  which  may 
not,  without  sacrilege,  be  received  in  a  state 
of  sin.  Moninna,  thou  wilt  find  me  in  my 
confessional  in  St.  John  Lateran^s  on  Saturday 
afternoon  : — for,  with  all  thy  high  spirit,  I  do 
not  think  thy  conscience  is  so  heavily  burden- 
ed but  that  thou  mayest  cast  up  its  account 
before  that  day.     Thou  hadst  then  better  com- 
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municate  on  Sunday,  to  crave  the  blessiiii*-  ot 

heaven  upon  thy  union. As  for  you,  my 

son,^'  he  continued,  turning  to  RafFaelle,  "  you 
have,  doubtless,  your  own  confessor  to  whom 
you  will  take  care  to  present  yourself." 

Ere  he  left  the  cabin,  the  two  young  people 
raised  his  hand  in  succession,  and  reverently 
touched  it  with  their  lips  :  Raffaelle  muttering 
the  while  something  about  a  promise  to  see 
Padre  Tommaso. 

"  And  you,  Theresa,"  continued  the  priest, 
extending  his  hand  to  the  old  woman,  who 
respectfully  kissed  it,  '*  you  must  manage  and 
get  well  enough  to  attend  at  our  daughter's 
wedding.  I  say  our  daughter,  for  I  have 
known  her  almost  as  long  as  you." 

With  great  benevolence,  he  gave  them  his 
blessing,  and,  descending  the  broken  steps  that 
led  from  the  hut,  disappeared  amongst  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  fruit-trees  that  skirted 
the  crumbling  Palatine  mount. 

"What  is  the  matter,  RafFaelle  ?''  enquired 
de  Whittingham  of  his  follower  on  the  suc- 
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ceeding   evening-,   as   he   fidgetted   about   his 
sleeping   apartment,   placing    and   displacing 

every  article  it  contained "  What  is  the 

matter,  that  thou  art  so  silent,  and  so  awk- 
ward V 

'*  I  do  not  know,  Eccellenza,**  replied  the 
man  ;  "  but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  getting 
married  before  very  long/' 

**  I  thought  that  thou  hadst  had  thoughts 
of  it  this  long  time.  For  what  else  didst  thou 
return  to  Rome  with  me?'' 

*'  True ;  I  remember  that  I  did  say  some- 
thing to  your  excellency  about  it." 
"  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?" 
"  I  think*  it  will  be  before  very  long^ 
Signore,"  replied  Raffaelle.  "  Moninna  and 
I,  and  her  old  mother,  have  thought  *of  next 
Tuesday,  per  ubbedirla," 

*'  Next  Tuesday  ? — I  can  have  no  objection. 
What  sort  of  a  girl  is  she  V  de  Whittingham 
asked,  as  he  pulled  off  the  loose  boots  he  had 
worn  in  the  day. 

**  Non  0*6  male — she  is  not  much  amiss — " 
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replied  the  lover,  with  a  shy  awkward  look, 
turning  aside,  and  pretending  to  be  busied  in 
folding  up  his  master's  doublet. 

*'  Though  thou  seemest  ashamed  of  thy 
bride/'  said  de  Whittingham,  "I  doubt  not 
we  shall  see  that  she  is  worth  the  long 
journey  thou  hast  taken  to  possess  her,  and 
the  refusal  with  which  thou  didst  meet  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon's  offers  to  take  thee  into  his 
service.  Of  course,  thou  wilt  wish  to  keep 
the  wedding  at  the  Monte  Testaccio?" 

'*  It  is  the  usual  place,  Eccellenza,  for  those 
from  this  quarter  of  Rome :  and  the  albergo 
is  very  good  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  cellars 
on  the  spot,  from  which  one  can  choose  the 
wine." 

**  Well  then,  thou  mayest  order  the  host  ta 
get  the  wedding  feast  there  on  my  account. 
And,  perhaps,  Sir  Maurice  and  I  shall  come 
and  look  at  the  lady,  to  see  if  she  deserves 
no  more  praise  than  thou  wilt  give  her.'* 

With  a  profusion  of  thanks,  Raffaelle 
Monza    testified  his   gratitude    for  his  mas- 
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ter's  generosity  and  condescension.  He  then 
brought  in  a  lighted  lamp,  over  which  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  according  to  a 
custom  of  the  earliest  Christians,  which  still 
exists  in  Italy  ;  and,  again  renewing  his 
thanks,  he  kissed  de  Whittingham's  hand, 
and  went  to  invite  the  retainers  of  Sir 
Maurice  Tilton  to  the  wedding  feast,  to  be 
held  at  the  Monte  Testaccio,  on  the  following 
Tuesday. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CONFESSIONAL. 

This  may  be  superstition  weak  or  wild  ? 


Byron. 


FooLOMETER :  "  I  must  again  object  to  the  chapter  about  the 
confession.     It  may  shock  feelings  on  all  sides." 

Author  :  "  What  feelings  can  it  shock  ?  Those  of  the  Catho- 
lic reader  ?  he  cannot  surely  object  to  see  a  plain,  but  respectful, 
description  of  the  manner  of  confession  ;  we  give  no  opinion  on 
his  tenets  ;  but  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them  ;  and  cannot  fairly 
object  to  a  true,  but  courteous,  recital  of  the  ceremonies  by  which 
they  are  enforced.  You,  perhaps,  think  that  the  religionist,  of 
whatever  creed,  will  be  shocked  to  find  holy  subjects  introduced 
in  a  novel?  But  this  work  is  not  intended  to  excite  flimsy  and 
vain  fancies  amongst  which  serious  thoughts  could  not  be  suggested 
without  profanation.  We  have  higher  aims  \  nor  can  the  rites 
of  religion  be  degraded  by  being  blended  with  the  familiar  study 
of  history." 

Dialogue. 

The  progress  of  our  story  now  carries  us 
to  the  Basilican  church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Pope,  as  bishop 
of  Rome. 
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It  was  Saturday  evening.  The  glorious 
sun,  setting  behind  the  noisy  Campus  Martius, 
cast  its  horizontal  rays  on  the  beauteous  hills 
of  Tivoli  and  Frescati,  and  gilded,  with  ruddy 
radiance,  the  far-spreading  ancient  aqueducts 
which,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  extended 
in  broken  continuity  (those  who  have  seen 
them  will  understand  the  phrase),  over  the 
dreary  expanse  of  the  Campagna.  They 
looked  liker  bridges,  heretofore  made,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  might  escape  over 
the  pestiferous  plain  to  the  healthy  hills  in  the 
back-ground.  A.  few  of  the  more  elevated 
remains  of  ancient  Rome,  here  and  there, 
towered  high  enough  in  the  foreground  to 
arrest,  on  their  summits,  the  glow  of  the  des- 
cending orb.  Household  dogs  barked :  pigeons 
cooed ;  the  innumerable  church  bells  were 
heard  to  sound  more  distinctly  above  the 
lulling  hum  of  the  neighbouring  city. 

Moninna  Stella  stood  on  the  steps  of  St. 
John  Lateran's,  and  marked  the  scene :  and  a 
vague   wish  flitted  across  her  mind  that  she 
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might  know  the  meaning  and  the  past  history 
of  many  of  the  objects  before  her.  The  fancy, 
however,  was  but  momentary  :  she  recalled 
her  thoughts  to  the  duty  on  which  she  was 
bent:  and,  uplifting  the  heavy  screen  of  pad- 
ded leather  that  fell  over  the  doorway  of  the 
church,  she  adjusted  her  large  muslin  veil 
neatly  over  her  head  ;  dipped  her  two  fore- 
fingers into  the  vase  of  holy  water,  and  then 
drew  them  over  her  forehead  in  the  form  of 
a  cross ;  and  then,  with  a  devotional  air, 
turned  into  one  of  the  side  aisles  of  this 
splendid  cathedral. 

On  the  outward  side  of  the  aisle  which  she 
thus  entered^  were  numerous  chapels,  many  of 
which  were  enclosed  by  iron  gates  and  appro- 
priated by  some  of  the  principal  families  in 
Rome  as  their  private  burial  places.  They 
were  adorned  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietors,  and  were  placed  under  the  invo- 
cation of  the  different  patron  saints  whose 
names  their  owners  bore,  and  with  whose 
statues  or  painted   representations   they  were 
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g-eiierally  enriched.  Against  the  pilastres  or 
buttresses  which  divided  each  of  these  cha- 
pels, confessionals  were  placed.  Over  several 
of  these,  was  an  inscription  purporting  that 
they  were  destined  for  penitents  who  spoke 
only  the  language  of  their  own  distant  coun- 
tries :  thus— "FOR  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE*' — 
"for  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE*' — "FOR  THE 
SYRIAC  language" — "  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE"—  "FOR     THE   FRENCH     LANGUAGE"  — 

-^"  FOR  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE'^  — told  Stran- 
gers that,  in  the  confessional  so  inscribed, 
they  would  find  priests  who  would  be  able  to 
instruct  them  in  their  own  peculiar  dialect. 
Other  confessionals  bore  not  such  inscriptions  ; 
but  were  known  to  be  the  tribunals  where  the 
same  priests  were  always  to  be  found  at 
stated  hours  by  those  who  should  resort 
to  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Moninna  Stella 
came  hither  at  this  time  in  obedience  to  the 
suggestion  of  her  confessor.  Father  Lorenzo. 
Now,  gentle  Reader,  it  hath  often  been  our 
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lot  to  read  in  novels   and  other  histories,  thtit 
such  and  such  persons  "  went  to  confession  :" 
but  it   hath  never   been  our  lot   to    ascertain 
what    they  really  did  when    they  were    thus 
mysteriously    engaged.       Deeming  that     an 
exposure    of    the  secrets  of  the  confessional 
would  be  as  interesting  to  thee  as  an  inquiry 
into  the   Eleusinian   or    any  other   mysteries 
which  are  equally  unknown  to  the  public,  we 
have  taken  some  trouble  to    ascertain,  from 
authorised  books  and  other  sources,  what  is 
the  real  method  of  proceeding  in  cases  such 
as  the    present.       At    the  same  time,    as  we 
would    not  wish    either    Father    Lorenzo    or 
Moninna,  for  each  of  whom  we  have  a  remote 
affection,  to  be  answerable  for  any  more  than 
the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts  and  minds, 
we  will  mark,  in  capital  letters,  all  that  the 
official  ritual  of  the  service  required  them  to 
say  ;    and  for  which  they  are  to  be  considered 
no  farther  responsible  than  that  they  believed 
and  taught  the  doctrines  so  inculcated. 

According,    therefore,    to    all  that  we    can 
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learn,  the  following  must  have  been  the  order 
of  proceeding"  ;  —  but  here  we  must  request 
thee  to  turn  back  the  page,  and  to  read  the 
motto  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter. 
The  confessional,  to  which  Moninna  ap- 
proached, consisted  of  a  centre  box  seven  feet 
high  and  of  sufficient  width  for  a  man  to  sit 
at  his  ease  in  it.  It  was  enclosed  by  boards 
at  the  back  and  at  the  two  sides  :  a  low  door 
not  above  two  feet  high,  also  enclosed  it  in 
front.  Father  Lorenzo,  in  his  white  surplice, 
was  seated  behind  this  door,  which,  rising 
scarcely  above  his  knees,  left  the  rest  of  his 
person  in  full  view.  On  each  side  of  this 
central  box,  was  another  of  the  same  size, 
which  only  differed  from  it  in  that  it  contained 
a  bench  to  kneel  upon  instead  of  a  seat ;  and 
that  it  was  not  enclosed  by  any  door  in  front. 
The  cell  on  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  was 
already  occupied  by  a  female  penitent  when 
Moninna  approached  :  without  sign  or  speech, 
she  went,  therefore,  into  the  other,  and  kneeled 
on  the   low  bench  ;    her  face  being  turned  to. 
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the  back  of  the  cell,  and  her  back  to  the  aisle 
of  the  church,  towards  which  the  person  of 
Father  Lorenzo  was  also  inclined.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  she  heard  the  woman 
on  the  other  side  rise  and  leave  the  cell. 
Padre  Lorenzo  then  withdrew  an  inside 
shutter,  which  had  been  closed  over  an  open 
space  on  a  level  with  his  own  and  Moninna's 
face.  This  space  was,  however,  still  grated 
by  closely  interwoven  w  irework ;  through 
which  the  following  dialogue  took  place. 

Moninna,  signing  herself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  said,    "  Pray,   Father,    give  me 

YOUR    BLESSING,    FOR    I    HAVE   SINNED.*' 

^*  May   the  Lord,^'   answered    Father  Lo- 
renzo— "May  the    Lord   be  in  thy  heart, 

AND  ON  THY  LIPS,  THAT  THOU  MAYEST  TRULY 
AND  HUMBLY  CONFESS  THY  SINS,  IN  THE 
NAME   OF   THE   FATHER,  AND    OF   THE   SoN,  AND 

OF  THE  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.'^  Here  he 
also  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the 
penitent. 

Moninna  resumed.      '*  I    confess    to    Al- 
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MIGHTY    God,    to    Blessed    Mary,   ever   a 

VIRGIN,  TO  BLESSED  MlCH^L  THE  ARCHANGEL, 
TO    BLESSED  JoHN   THE    BAPTIST,   TO   THE  HOLY 

APOSTLES  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  the 
Saints,  and  to  you.  Father,  that  I  have 

SINNED  exceedingly  IN  THOUGHT,  WORD, 
AND  DEED,  THROUGH  MY  FAULT,  THROUGH  MY 
FAULT,   THROUGH    MY   MOST    GRIEVOUS    FAULT." 

Here  the  poor  girl  struck  her  breast  three 
times,  with  such  an  appearance  of  sorrow 
and  humility  that  one  would  have  thought 
the  sins  of  all  Rome  had  weighed  upon  her 
innocent  little  heart.  She  drew  an  awful 
sigh,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  con- 
tinued : — 

"  It  is  only  six  weeks.  Padre,  since  1  w  as 
last  at  confession ;  but  I  have  been  very 
wicked.  I  have  been  very  neglectful  of  my 
prayers;  and,  when  1  have  prayed,  I  have 
thought  more  of  Raflfaelle  than  of  God.'" 

"  Was  this  during-  the  solemn  service  of 
the  church  on   Sundays?^'   asked    the  Priest, 
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''because,'^    he  added,   "  that  Would  increase 
the  sin?'' 

"  No  ;  not  so  much  during  mass,  as  at  my 
private  prayers,"  answered  Moninna.  She 
then  continued,  "  I  have  been  very  impatient, 
hypocritical,  and  selfish  ;  for  I  was  fretful 
because  RafFaelle  did  not  propose  a  day  for 
our  wedding-,  and  I  appeared  all  the  while  to 
wish  to  put  it  off/'  After  a  pause,  she  re- 
sumed, ^'  I  spoke  ill  of  a  young-  woman,  a 
friend,  because  I  fancied  Raflfaelle  was  likely 
to  admire  her.'' 

**  Was  this  before  many  persons?"  asked 
Father  Lorenzo. 

'^  Only  before  her  betrothed  husband." 

"  Did  any  evil  follow  from  what  you  had 
said  ?" 

''The  young  man  quarrelled  with  her  on 
account  of  it." 

'^  You  must  try,  daughter,  and  do  away  with 
the  bad  effects  of  your  story.  Had  what  you 
said  been  true,  you  had  no  title  to  authorise 
you  to  judge  another.  Satisfaction  must 
merit  absolution." 
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"  I  explained  it  all  to  them  last  night,"  said 
the  poor  g^irl  sobbing" ;  *'  and  they  are  now  as 

good  friends  as  ever. 1  have  been  envious 

of  another  girl,  because  she  danced  a  step  I 

could  not,'^  she  continued. "  I  have  been 

sometimes  peevish  and  angry  with  my  mo- 
ther,^^  she  said.  "  Her  temper  is  so  very 
difficult  V 

*'  The  more,  daughter  will  be  your  merit  in 
bearing  with  it/'  answered  the  priest.  '*  Recol- 
lect all  that  you  owe  to  her;  and  that  her  age 
and  infirmities  excuse  so  much  of  what  you  may 
think  unreasonable  as  to  make  her  scarcely 
accountable  for  what  she  says.  Yet  do  not  let 
what  I  say  be  a  source  of  future  failing  to 
yourself.  Although,  in  old  age,  persons  may 
be  unable  to  regulate  their  tempers,  they  are 
no  less  guilty  for  having  indulged  them  in 
their  youth.  A  well-regulated  temper  in  youth 
never  changes  to  a  bitter  one  in  old  age. 
Some  have  not  the  opportunities  of  correcting 
themselves  :   those  who   have,  as  is  your  case. 
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my  dear  child,  should  be  the  more  careful  to 
strengthen  themselves  when  young  against  the 
natural  infirmities  of  age." 

As  Moninna  did  not  resume  her  catalogue 
when  he  himself  ceased  speaking,  Father  Lo- 
renzo enquired,  after-  a  short  pause,  "  whether 
she  had  anything  more  to  say  V 

**  Yes/'  resumed  the  penitent  with  hesita- 
tion. '^  I  have  been  very  foolish  ;  but  still,  at 
the  same  time,  very  proud  and  ungrateful  to 
God  and  to  my  mother.  You  know.  Padre, 
that,  although  I  call  her  my  mother,  I  am  not 
her  child  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought — 
sometimes  I  have  wished  that — it  might  come 
to  pass  that — that  I  was  the  daughter  of  some 
great  person ;  for  no  one  knows  whose  child  I 
am.  This  has  made  me  sometimes  thankless, 
and  sometimes  haughty/' 

*'  Those  feelings  and  all  that  encourages 
them,'*  answered  the  priest,  "  are  certainly 
wrong  ancj  sinful.  Strive  against  them.  Be 
thankful  to  God  that  he  gave  you  a  kind 
protector  in  your  greatest  need  :  be  thankful 
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to  her,  whom  we  call  your  mother,  that  she 
has  reared  you  and  taken  charge  of  you  when 
you   were  abandoned  by  others,  or,  at  least, 
lost  to  them.     Moreover,  k  t  me  advise  you  to 
banish  all  such  fancies  from  your  mind.     The 
situation,  the  dress  in  which  you  were  found — 
all    prove    that   you    are   the    child   of   poor 
parents.     Pray,  rather,  to  God  that  if,  as  alas 
may    be    the    case,    they    were    not   just  and 
honest  ones.  He  would  pardon  their  sins,  and, 
if  they  live,  convert   them   to   Himself.     On 
human  reasoning,  there  is  no  probability  of 
your  being  the  child  of  such   as  you   would 
fancy  yourself.     In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, there   is  something   in    the   manner, 
carriage,  appearance  of  those  who  are  well- 
born   which    ever   marks   their  degree  under 
every  disguise.     1    speak  as  your  friend,   as 
well  as  your  confessor  ;  for  your  comfort.^' 

'^  1  know  it;  I  know  I  am  very  foolish  and 
wicked.  I  will  resist  all  such  thoughts,  after 
my " 

The    poor  lass   sobbed    violently,   and    the 
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broken  sentence  was  not  completed.  After 
allowing-  her  a  few  seconds  to  recover  herself. 
Padre  Lorenzo  asked  if  she  had  finished  her 
confession. 

^'  Yes,  father ;  I  do  not  remember  any  more  : 

BUT  FOR  THESE  AND  ALL  OTHER  SINS  WHICH 
I  MAY  HAVE  FORGOTTEN,  I  AM  TRULY  SORRY  *. 
I  PURPOSE  AMENDMENT:  AND  I  CRAVE  PAR- 
DON OF  God,  and  absolution  from  you. 
Father.      Therefore,"    she  continued,    *'  I 

BESEECH    the   BlESSED    MaRY,  EVER  A  VIRGIN, 

blessed  Michel  the  archangel,  blessed 
John  Baptist,  the  holy  apostles  Petkr 
and  Paul,  and  you,  Father,  to  pray 
TO  THE  Lord  our  God  for  me." 

"  Remember  then,  my  dear  child,*'  said 
father  Lorenzo,  "  remember  the  advice  which 
1  have  given  you,  during-  your  confession. 
Pray  to  God  that,  in  forgiving  you  the  sins  of 
your  past  life,  he  would  guard  you  against 
all  such  as  may  beset  you  in  your  future 
married  state.  Pray  for  his  assistance  to 
enable  you  to  bear  all  that  your  new  master 

\OL.    II.  H 
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may  impose  upon  you :  for,  indeed,  you  are 
about  to  take  a  new  master,  and,  believe  me, 
that  your  only  chance  of  lasting  happiness 
must  be  secured  by  the  complete  resignation 
of  your  own  will  to  his.  See,  also,  that  you 
give  him  no  excuse  for  jealousy  or  uneasiness: 
and,  oh  my  child,  see  that  you  give  him  no 
real  or  apparent  cause  for  either.  Preserve 
inviolate  the  faith  which  you  are  about  to 
plight :  never  admit  the  slightest  addresses 
from  any  other  person.  Be  upon  your  guard, 
also,  against  your  own  feelings  :  indulge  no 
intimacies  with  persons  of  the  other  sex.  If 
ever  you  begin  to  discover  the  existence  of 
any  sympathy,  any  fellow-feeling,  between 
yourself  and  another  man  than  your  husband, 
be  sure  that  danger  impends  over  you  :  break 
oflf  the  intimacy,  drop  the  acquaintance,  at 
whatever  cost.  Pray  to  God  that  his  good 
spirit  would  watch  over  you,  and  instil  into  you 
holy  feelings,  suited  to  the  solemn  sacrament 
you  are  about  to  receive,  and  that  he  would 
guide  and  uphold  you  now,  and  for  ever.     For 
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your  penance,  you  will  say  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  hyran  Veni  Sancte 
SpirituSj*   once   to-day  and   to-morrow:    this 


*  This  Litany  is  composed  of  the  various  epithets  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  B.  V.  M.,  and 
which  are  strung  together  in  succession,  each  one  being  followed 
by  the  ejaculation  •'  Pray  for  us.""  The  hymn  "Veni  Sancte 
Spiritus  was  composed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  take  the  following  translation 
of  it,  from  an  English  Catholic  prayer  book. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost !  to  us  send  down, 
Refulgent  from  thy  heavenly  throne, 

Thy  guiding  influence,  pure  and  bright : 
Thou  poor  man's  Father  hear  our  call, 
Come  thou,  who  givest  good  to  all 

Come  thou,  the  soul's  best  joy  and  light ! 


Come  thou,  of  comforters  the  best. 
The  pious  happy  spirit's  guest. 

Refreshment  and  sole  strength  in  fears. 
Mid  every  toil  thou  givest  rest ; 
Sweet  calm  to  man's  o'erheated  breast ; 

True  comfort  in  his  doubts  and  tears. 


Oil,  blessed  Light ;  to  thee  we  pray  ; 
Pour  gently  down  thy  saving  ray 

On  all  who  firmly  trust  in  thee. 
Without  thy  grace,  can  man  attain 
No  single  good  :  he  strives  in  vain  : — 

He  cannot  even  harmless  be. 

H    2 
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will  be  a  token  to  God  of  your  repentance : 
the  rest  of  your  penance  I  remit  to  your  o\vn 
conscience,  and  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  And 
remember  that,  as  in  the  confiteor,  you  have 
begged  pardon  of  all  the  Saints,  in  whose 
communion  you  believe,  for  having  offended 
them  by  sinning  against  their  God;  so  your 
future  life  should  ever  be  addressed  to  the 
same  communion  of  Saints,  that  it  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  heavenly  host,  and  to 
those  on  earth  who  will  be  edified  by  your 
good  deeds,  and  good  example.  Now  renew 
and  strengthen  your  feelings  of  sorrow, — 


Wash  eveiy  stain  sin  leaves  behind  ; 
Rain  dew  upon  the  arid  mind  ; 

The  spirit's  wounds  and  bruises  heal. 
Make  stubborn  reason  humbly  bow  ; 
Illume  it  with  a  heavenly  glow  ; 

To  thee  make  doubt  obedient  kneel. 


Grant  to  thy  faithful,  dearest  Lord  ! 
Whose  only  trust  is  thy  sure  word, 

Thy  sevenfold  gifts  of  grace  and  love 
Grant  patience,  peace,  forbearance  mild, 
Meek  charity,  joy  undefiled, 

Hope  here,  and  lasting  bliss  above. 
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while  I  give  you  absolution.  May  thk 
Almighty  God/'  continued  the  good  man, 
*'  be  merciful  unto  thee,  and  forgiving 
thy  sins,  bring  thee  to  everlasting  life. 
Amen.'* 

Then,  raising"  his  right  hand  towards  the 
penitent,"  he  added, 

"May  THE  Almighty  AND  most  merciful 
God  grant  thee  pardon,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  thy  sins.    Amen. 

May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  absolve 
thee;  and  T,  by  His  authority,  do  ab- 
solve THEE  from  every  BOND  OF  EXCOM- 
MUNICATION, AND  INTERDICT,  AS  FAR  AS  IN 
ME  LIES,  AND  THOU  MAYEST  NEED.  THERE- 
FORE,    I     DO    ABSOLVE    THEE     FROM    THY    SINS 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FATHER,  (here  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross)  and  of  the  Son,  and 
OF  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

"  May  the  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  may  the  merits  op  the  Blessed 
VIRGIN  Mary  and  of   all  the  Saints,  may 

WHATEVER     GOOD     THOU     MAYEST     HAVE   DONE 
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OR  EVIL  THOU  MAYEST  HAVE  BORNE,  AVAIL 
THEE  TO  THE  PARDON  OF  THY  SINS,  TO  THE 
ENCRKASE  OF  THY  FAVOUR,  AND  TO  THY 
REWARD   OF    ETERNAL    LIFE.       AmEN.^^ 

'^  Go  in  peace  my  child,"  added  father 
Lorenzo  :  *'  go  in  peace,  and  pray  for  me.*' 

The  poor  Roman  g-irl  did  go  in  peace. 
With  a  lighter  heart,  she  withdrew  from  the 
confessional :  and,  kneeling  down  before  one 
the  side  altars  in  that  noble  church,  she  prayed 
for  half  an  hour  with  fervour  and  affection. 
Then,  signing  herself  again  with  holy  water, 
she  passed  from  the  portal,  and  tripped  cheer- 
ily home  to  her  time-honoured  hovel  on  the 
Palatine. 

"  Where  hast  thou  been  so  long  ?  '^  angrily 
enquired  her  old  mother,  rocking  herself,  or 
rather  her  foot,  on  her  broad  stool. 

"  To  confession,  mother  dear." 

*'  Thou  art  always  going  to  confession,  and 
art  never  the  better  for  it,  that  I  can  see,'^ 
grumbled  the  hag. 
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"  I    will    hope    to    beaefit   by   it  this  time, 

mother    dear/'    sweetly    answered  Moninna 

Stella ;   and    then    applied    her  to  her    little 
household  work. 
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CHAPTER     XI. 

THE     WEDDING. 

"  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  iu  by  attorneyships. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace." 

Henry  VI. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  so 
anxiously  expected  by  Moninna  Stella.  Blithe 
was  the  bridal  party  that  now  congregated 
under  the  vine-covered  trellice  that  formed 
an  arbour  beside  one  of  the  rural  hostelries 
near  the  Monte  Testaccio.  There  was  Raf- 
faelle  Monza  in  his  gayest  attire,  and  with  a 
more  lightsome  physiognomy  than  that  he 
usually    exhibited.     There    was    the    ruddy. 
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healthy,  happy,  blushing-,  countenance  of  the 
bride,  Moninna,  beaming'  above  all  the  many- 
coloured  finery  which  concealed  her  grace- 
fully-rounded form.  Her  bronzed,  yet  beauti- 
ful, features,  her  straight  nose,  her  full  black 
"oxen-eyes"  (the  phrase  is  appropriate),  her 
regular,  yet  dimpled,  lips  and  cheeks — all  were 
lighted  up  with  a  glow  of  happiness  which 
she  strove  not  to  conceal.  The  friends  of  either 
party  formed  an  appropriate  group  around. 

There  were  some  of  the  followers  of  Tilton 
lounging  beside  a  table,  and  helping  themselves 
plentifully  from  a  large  flask  of  wine  :  there 
were  others  of  the  same  household  joining  with 
other  friends  and  relatives  in  the  bounding 
dance  which  almost  shook  the  ground  of  the 
little  garden.  A  couple  of  musicians  guided 
their  apparently-irregular  jumps,  and  an  old 
man  from  the  mountains,  occasionally  added 
the  drone  of  his  bag-pipes,  to  encrease  the 
harmony  of  the  orchestra.  There,  at  a  dis- 
tance, under  the  embowered  alley,  strolled 
the  couple  to  whose  momentary  quarrel  Mo- 

h5 
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iiinna  had  alluded  in  her  confession  :  there 
they  sauntered  hand  in  hand,  wondering  how 
a  fleeting  doubt  or  unfounded  jealousy  could 
ever  have  separated  them.  As  a  self-imposed 
penance,  the  bride  had  invited  them  to  her 
wedding;  and  joyed  to  see  the  dissension 
which  she  had  occasioned  thus  firmly  healed 
by  her  honest  mediation. 

Another  group  there  also  was,  of  persons 
who  appeared  no  ways  indifi'erent  to  the  glad- 
some scene.  Tilton,  de  Whittingham,  Father 
Lorenzo,  and  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  the 
Massimi,  occasionally  walking  aside  and  oc- 
casionally joining  the  innocent  revellers,  gave 
and  received  pleasure  from  the  kindliness  of 
feeling  which  they  exhibited  to  all.  In  the 
pleasure  of  all,  they  appeared  fully  to  sympa- 
thise ;  and  all  felt  themselves  more  beholden 
to  one  another  by  the  communion  of  interests 
and  benevolence  which  this  visit  of  their 
superiors  to  the  scene  of  humble  festivity 
exhibited. 

The  drinking,  the  dancing,  the  conversation 
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had  continued  for  some  time;  and  those  who 
composed  the  last  -  mentioned  group  were 
turning"  themselves  to  depart  elsewhere,  when 
they  suddenly  discovered,  leaning  against  a 
neighbouring  pine  tree  and  gazing  intently  on 
the  scene,  the  figure  of  a  man  whom  they  had 
not  before  perceived.  His  arms  were  crossed 
over  his  breast,  and  he  held  in  his  right  hand  a 
stout  staff  of  the  length  of  those  generally 
used  by  pilgrims.  His  long  beard;  his  tat- 
tered dress,  of  the  order  of  Domnician  monks  ; 
his  erect  and  military  carriage ;  but,  above 
all,  the  wildness  of  his  piercing  grey  eye, 
instantly  reminded  the  two  Englishmen  of  the 
mad  hermit,  as  they  had  always  designated 
him,  of  the  monastery  in  Lombardy.  With 
curiosity  and  interest  they  immediately  ap- 
proached him.  The  monk  appeared  not  to 
observe  them,  so  intently  did  he  gaze  on  the 
group  of  youthful  dancers  before  him. 

'*  You  here,  father  Anselmo  !  "  exclaimed 
Tilton.  "  I  thought,  my  good  friend,  you 
were  settled  as  an  anchorite  near  the  Mi- 
lanese monastery  ? '' 
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"  How  lon^  have  I  been  your  good  friend?^' 
sulkily  replied  Anselmo.  "  Methinks  such 
were  not  the  terms  of  cordiality  on  which  we 
last  parted.'^ 

"  Aye/*  said  Tilton,  ^'  I  remember  me,  I  was 
displeased  with  thee  for  alarming  the  ladies 
whom  I  then  attended." 

'^  Likely  enough,'^  observed  the  hermit  turn- 
ing his  head  the  other  way,  and  muttering 
apparently  to  himself,  yet  so  as  to  be  indis- 
tinctly heard,  "likely  enough.  Children, 
women,  and  fools  are  ever  unwilling  to  hear 
the  truth  till  it  be  too  late." 

"  What  sayest  thou  1  "  exclaimed  de  Whit- 
tingham ;  "has  aught  untoward  befallen  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  ?  '* 

"Has  anything  amiss  happened  to  the 
ladies  ?  ^'  eagerly  asked  Tilton. 

The  old  man  turned  him  calmly  first  to  the 
one,  then  to  the  other,  interrogator.  Then 
firmly  closed  his  lips  and  cast  his  head  back- 
wards, looking  at  the  heavens  with  a  smile 
of  mysterious  irony. 
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"Speak,  old   man,   I   command    thee,"  ex- 
claimed Tilton,  with  rising-  wrath. 

*'Say,   what   thou   canst   tell   us,''  said   de 
Whittingham,  more  calmly. 

The  wanderer  seemed  to  have  chang^ed  his 
mood  as  he  replied  : 

"  Speak,  say  ye  ?  Oh,  by  all  means.  I 
am  always  ready  to  speak.  More  ready  than 
some  are  to  hear :  as  this  commanding-  gen- 
tleman," pointing  to  Tilton,  "may  remember." 
"  Heed  not  the  past/*  said  de  Whittingham, 
"  tell  us  only  what  has  occurred." 

"Not  heed  the  past?  How  can  I  avoid 
it?  How  can  I  forget  that  I  was  insulted 
by  that  proud  man  because  I  foretold  the 
truth.'* 

"  The  truth  !  "  cried  Tilton  :  "  for  God's 
sake  declare  at  once  what  has  occurred. '^ 

**  No.  I  will  not  ;"  Anselmo  protested, 
with  seeming  resolution,  and  turned  as  if  to 
leave  the  place.  The  whole  bridal  party 
had  now  gathered  around  the  stranger,  and 
had  been  listening,  for  some  minutes,  to  the 
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dialogue  we  have  related.  Various  were  the 
surmises,  great  was  the  fear,  with  which  many 
gazed  upon  the  wild-looking  prophet.  The 
women  whispered  to  one  another  that  the 
arrival  of  this  strange  man  and  the  turmoil 
which  he  occasioned  was  ominous  of  little 
good  to  the  bride: — that  no  maiden  could 
expect  a  quiet  home  whose  wedding  was  so 
rudely  interrupted.  Gradually  these  whispers 
had  come  to  the  ears  of  Moninna,  whose 
previous  excitement  made  her  the  more  apt 
to  yield  to  any  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  and  gradually 
streamed  down  her  beautiful  cheeks  as  she 
listened,  palsied  with  terror,  to  the  broken 
sentences  of  the  madman.  Thus  fixedly  was 
she  gazing  upon  him  when  he  turned  to  leave 
the  group,  and  encountered  her  directly 
before  him.  His  whole  manner  instantly 
changed. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  I "  he  kindly  said  ; 
*'  why  should  sorrow  break  in  upon  your 
joyr^ 
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"  To  hear  you  speak  so  strangely,  Father/^ 
replied  the  poor  girl.  ''  Pray,  pray  answer 
these  Cavallieri  all  they  say,  and  do  not  bring 
an  Evil  Eye  upon  my  wedding." 

"  Bring  an  Evil  Eye  upon  thee,  child  !"  said 
the  old  man,  wildly.  "  No  :  no  :  that  would 
I  never  do.     Who  art  thou  V 

"  Moninna  Stella,  padre  ;"  replied  the 
bride. 

*'  Moninna  Monza,  now/'  exclaimed  Raf- 
faelle,  proudly. 

"  Oh  ;  she  has  wed  thee,  has  she  V  said 
the  hermit,  somewhat  sorrowfully.  "  1  know 
thee,  however  ;  and  am  glad  she  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  an  honest  man." 

"  If  you  know  me,  Signor  Padre,"  replied 
Raffaelle,  "  have  the  goodness  not  to  disturb 
our  sposalizio ;  but  answer  at  once  to  my 
master's  enquiries." 

**  I  mean  to  do  so,  good  fellow — for  thy 
wife's  sake;''  replied  Anselmo.  "Walk  with 
me  somewhat  aside,  Signori,"  he  continued. 
*'  My  mood  is  changed,  now,  and  I  will  not 
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refuse  to  tell  that  which  partly  brought  me 
here/^ 

As  he  turned  from  the  throng*,  Tilton  and 
de  Whittingham  were  too  fearful  of  offending- 
his  flig-hty  temper  to  make  any  remark  :  they, 
therefore,  waited  and  listened  in  silence,  as 
he  thus  began. 

"  You  will  both  recollect  that  I  foretold 
several  things  to  the  two  ladies  at  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  that  my  prophecies  were  decreed 
to  come  to  pass  by  awful  signs  in  the  hea- 
vens, which  related  entirely  to  me  and  to 
my  sins.  Urged  on  by  those  portentous  signs^ 
I  somewhat  roughly  required  the  Abbot  to 
grant  me  absolution.  His  monks  attempted 
to  arrest  me — I  escaped  from  them  and  fled 
to  the  woods.  I  lingered  for  weeks  around 
the  monastery,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  sur- 
prise the  Abbot  alone  in  his  walks,  and 
compel  him  to  g-rant  my  prayer.  In  these 
solitary  skulking  rambles,  I  once  or  twice 
came  upon  a  coupel  of  troopers  whom  I 
discovered  to  belong  to  Colonel  Maldonato^s 
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band  ;  and  overheard  them  utter  words  which 
proved  to  me  that  their  employer  still  held 
the  resolution  which,  you  know,  I  before 
foretold  he  would  form;  —  that  of  carrying 
off  the  two  ladies — the  Marchesa  of  Pescara 
and  her  friend." 

"  Gracious  heaven  \"  cried  de  Whittingham, 
"  what  steps  did  you  take  to  thwart  him?'* 

"  It  was  none  of  my  business,  young  Sig- 
nore,  to  thwart  him.  On  the  contrary,  I 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  my  prophecy  would  be 
fulfilled  !  I  had  no  certain  interest  even  in 
Hilda  Colonna." 

De  Whittingham  was  again  about  angrily 
to  interrupt  the  narrator,  when  he  was 
withheld  by  a  sign  from  the  more  prudent 
Tilton. 

**  The  expedition  of  the  army  into  Pro- 
vence," continued  the  Hermit,  '*  was  now 
over  ;  and  the  Marquis  and  the  Imperialists, 
followed  by  the  French,  had  again  returned 
into  Italy,  and  were  drawing  together  near 
Pavia.     A  short  visit  had,  meanwhile,  been 
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paid  at  the  monastery  by  the  Marquis,  aad 
it  had  been  agreed  that  the  ladies  should 
withdraw  from  the  Milanese,  which  was 
again  the  scene  of  warfare,  into  the  Papal 
states,  where  they  would  be  secured  from 
molestation,  not  only  by  the  neutrality  of  the 
Pope  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  possessions, 
but  also  by  the  power  of  her  own  family 
of  Colonna.  I  need  not  tell  you,'^  continued 
the  narrator,  gazing  wildly  around,  "  I  need 
not  tell  by  what  means  I  learned  all  this  : 
no  one  will  now  doubt  my  powers.  Well  ; 
let  me  consider  where  I  was.  I  was  talking 
about  what  I  foretold  to  you  at  the  her- 
mitage." 

**  No  !  no  y  exclaimed  Tilton,  impatiently  ; 
**  you  were  telling  that  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ladies  should  come  to  Rome.'* 

"  So  I  was  :  but,  Signor  Cavalliere,  you  are 
somewhat  rude.  About  ten  days  ago,  the 
ladies,  with  their  followers,  left  the  monas- 
tery. The  Marquis  had  sent  them  safe  con- 
ducts from   the  leaders  of  both   armies :   so 
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that  they  entertained  little  fear  of  inter* 
ruption.  As,  however,  the  Abbot  wished  to 
come  to  Rome,  he  travelled  with  them,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  vassals 
of  his  abbey.  With  their  holy  banner  dis- 
played, they  travelled  from  convent  to  convent : 
and  were  everywhere  received  with  respect 
and  reverence.  I  followed  also  :  for  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  able  to  catch  his  reverence 
alone  on  the  journey,  and  to  force  him  to 
hear  my  confession.  And  so  it  turned  out : 
for  as,  on  the  evening*  of  the  second  day, 
he  rode  forwards  towards  the  Abbey  del 
Bosco,  near  Novi,  which  belongs  to  the 
Dominicans,  I  overtook  him  in  the  wood." 

"  Wherefore  to  Novi  on  your  road  to 
Rome?"  quickly  asked  de  Whittingham. 

*'  They  were  to  embark  at  Genoa.  1  over- 
took him ;  and,  pulling  him  from  his  mule,  I 
drew  a  dagger  from  my  girdle,  and  swore  that 
he  should  not  again  escape  giving  me  abso- 
lution.    I   seated   him  on  a  fallen  tree,  and 
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cast  myself  on  my  knees  before  him,  with  the 
naked  dagger  in  my  hands.  But  why/'  said 
the  maniac  interrupting  himself,  "  why  should 
1  tell  you  what  I  confessed  ?  Enough  :  it  was 
so  horrible  that  the  Abbot  said  he  could  not 
forgive  me,  until  he  had  special  powers  from 
the  Pope.  I  made  him  swear  on  his  breviary 
that  this  was  true ;  and  that  I  might  accompany 
him  freely  to  Rome.'^ 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
ladies?"  angrily  enquired  Tilton.  "I  never 
doubted  of  thy  wickedness,  and  care  not  a 
fico,  whether  thou  be  absolved  or  damned." 

''  Rude  Englishman  V  exclaimed  the  hermit, 
more  temperately  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, "  nor  did  I  ever  doubt  of  thy  natural 
ill-breeding ;  nor  have  1  forgotten  thy  inso- 
lence when  first  we  met.  If  1  relate  all  this 
to  thee,  it  is  only  because  I  know  it  will  pain 
thee,  while  it  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  before 
foretold  :  and  because  also  I  promised  to  do 
so  to  that  bella  sposa  yonder ;  whose  distress. 
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lest  I  should  interrupt  the  joy  of  her  wedding, 
moved  me  sorely. '^ 

'*  Heed  not  my  friend's  impetuosity/'  said 
de  Whittingham  :  "but  proceed,  I  pray  thee, 
with  thy  tale." 

'^  I  heed  him  not,"  said  Anselmo :  "  and  he 
may  now  learn,  an  he  lists,  that,  when  I 
regained  my  feet,  and  the  Abbot  his  mule,  we 
were  startled  by  the  cries  of  our  company 
whom  we  had  left  behind ;  and  that,  hasten- 
ing- back  to  them,  we  perceived  two  of  the 
monk's  follow^ers  lying  wounded  on  the  grass, 
while  a  party  of  mounted  troopers,  a  few^  of 
whom  wore  masks,  carried  off  the  two  ladies 
towards  the  mountains  of  the  Eocchetta.'' 

"  Confusion  seize  thee,  thou  old  fool !"  ex- 
claimed Tilton  ;  '*  and  wherefore  didst  thou 
not  tell  this  before?" 

*'  Ha !  ha  !*'  cried  the  monk  laughing, 
'*  'twas  to  punish  thee  for  thy  scorn  and  thy 
incredulity.  Thou  wilt  remember  now  that  I 
foretold  it  all.'' 

"  Do  thou,"  said  de  Whittingham,  forcing 
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himself  to  speak  calmly,  "do  thou  remem- 
ber thy  promise  to  the  bride  yonder,  and  tell 
all/^ 

''  1  have  done  so,  Signor  Cavalliere,"  re- 
plied the  hermit.  "  The  old  Abbot  set  spurs 
to  his  mule,  and  hastened  on  to  the  Abbey 
del  Bosco :- — only,  poor  man,  his  mule  stum- 
bled in  the  wood,  and  the  rider,  who  was  no 
great  horseman,  fell  off  and  broke  his  neck. 
I,  for  my  part,  hurried  on  to  Genoa,  where  I 
found  a  galley,  on  the  point  of  sailing  :  so 
that  I  came  on  at  once,  to  try  and  get  absolu- 
tion from  the  Pope  : — for  those  angry  flames 
in  the  sky  always  seem  on  the  point  of 
blazing  forth  again,  to  reproach  me  with  my 
crime. '^ 

The  friends  heard  not  the  latter  part  of 
this  wild  reasoning.  They  turned,  in  disgust, 
from  the  crazy  enthusiast,  and  earnestly  con- 
sulted what  was  to  be  done. 

"  The  Marquis  may  not  knovv  that  they 
have  been  stopped,"  said  de  Whittingham ; 
"  the  Abbot  being  dead  and  the  rest  dispersed, 
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he  may  fancy,  that  they  are  pursuing*  their 
journey  in  safety." 

"  We  must  set  off  instantly/'  cried  Tilton  ; 
''  I  must  not  leave  Hilda  in  the  hands  of 
these  banditti,  although  she  may  be  the 
daug-hter  of  that  old  fool,  my  curses  upon 
him  !  May  he  die  without  ever  getting  his  ab- 
solution, and  go  to  hell,  as  he  so  well  merits  !" 

'^  Who  are  the  parties  in  whom  ye  are  so 
much  interested  ?"  enquired  Francesco  de' 
Massimi,  who  had  silently  attended  to  the 
whole  recital. 

^*^Vittoria  Colonna,  the  Marquis  of  Pescara's 
wife/^  replied  de  Whittingham. 

"And  her  friend  —  who  is  an  angel;'* 
answered  Tilton. 

"  No  chance  for  you,  my  poor  sisters !" 
thought  young  Massimi  to  himself. 

De  Whittingham  and  Tilton  now  called 
Raffaelle  aside,  and  eagerly  enquired  how 
many  of  their  followers  could  be  instantly 
mounted  and  equipped  for  a  dangerous  and 
distant  expedition. 
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"  Only  ten,  besides  myself,"  replied  Raffaelle, 
"  but  surely  Signore. ....  .^' 

'^  No  :  no :  we  will  not  take  thee  away 
from  Moninna  ;"  answered  de  Whittingham.  \ 

"  1  advise  thee  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way 
of  that  mad  monk,  who  seems  to  be  glaring- 
at  her  most  diabolically,'^  said  Maurice. 

*^  Anselmo,  Eccellcnza  ?'^  asked  Rafiaelle. 
**0h  I  know  him  well;  we  served  together 
formerly.     He  has  been  unfortunate.'* 

*'  I,  and  my  brother,  will  be  rejoiced  to  ac- 
company you,"  said  Francesco  de'  Massimi  ; 
^'  but  we  have  no  horses,  nor  arms  :  my  poor 
father '^ 

''  Care  not  for  that,"  replied  Tilton  ;  "  you 
shall  soon  be  mounted.  Here,  bella  Moninna," 
he  continued,  advancing  to  the  bride,  and 
giving  her  a  well  filled  purse,  '^  here  is  some- 
thing to  enable  you  and  Raffaelle  to  set  up 
house-keeping.  There,  one  kiss  from  those 
beautiful  lips.  And  do  you  and  Raffaeile 
g-o  and  occupy  our  palace,  until  you  hear 
from  us/' 
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The  three  friends  left  the  spot,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  Tilton's  other  attendants.  Father  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Hermit  alone  remained  on  the 
festive  ground. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


SUSPICIONS. 

Me  quelle  che  di  noi  fa,  come  il  vento 
D'arida  polve,  che  I'aggira  in  volta, 
La  leva  fin  al  cielo  e  in  un  moraento 
A  terra  la  ricaccia  onde  I'ha  tolta ; 
Fa^di'lntomo  a  Pavia  crede  di  cento 
Mila  persone  aver  fatto  raccolta : 
II  Re,  che  mira  a  quel  che  di  man  gli  esce, 
Non  sa  se  la  gente  sua  si  chema  o  cresce. 


Ariosto. 


Never  was  any  portion  of  this  poor  earth  so 
tortured  and  disfigured  as  that  fertile  plain 
over  which  sinking  Pavia  still  domineered. 
Embankments,  cuttings,  ramparts,  mines, 
countermines,  canals,  advanced  works,  centre- 
works,  and  outer-works,  so  dispgured  and 
dissected  the  whole  region  that  the  cotta- 
ger, who  had  spent  his  peaceful  life  on  the 
banks    of    the   river    Ticino,   which     flowed 
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beneath  its  walls,  would  have  been  unable 
to  recognise  the  spot  which  his  own  loved 
vineyard  had  formerly  adorned.  Mig-hty 
works,  now  deserted,  showed  the  vain  attempt 
of  the  French  armies  to  divei't  the  course  of 
this  rapid  river.  Shapeless  mounds,  bristling 
with  cannon,  reared  themselves  on  every  side 
of  the  town :  and  cannon,  from  the  small  bat- 
tlements of  the  city,  cast  back  loud  defiance 
to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  innumera- 
ble artillery  of  the  besiegers.  On  every  side, 
the  French  army  closely  invested  the  town 
which  stout  Antonio  da  Leyva  so  gallantly 
defended  :  on  every  side,  but  forming  a  w  ider 
circle  beyond  the  besiegers,  the  Imperial  army 
was  gathered  and  gathering,  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  Francis  to  commit  himself  to  the 
chances  of  a  general  engagement. 

In  one  of  the  tents  nearest  to  the  canton- 
ments of  the  French,  and  scarcely  secure  from 
their  fire,  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  was  direct- 
ing his  attendants  to  force  a  large  leathern 
bag  into  one  of  those  great  clamjams,  or  glass 
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flasks  which  are  used,  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  to  contain  wine. 
With  some  address,  the  bag"  was  forced  into 
the  mighty  receptacle,  and  its  mouth  drawn 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  Marquis 
who^  with  incredible  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  superintended,  planned,  directed  and 
encouraged  every  undertaking- — the  Marquis 
then  produced  a  sum  of  money  in  gold  ducats 
and  had  them  dropped,  one  by  one,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  leathern  bag.  This  tedious 
work  being-  at  length  accomplished,  the  whole 
w  as  forced  into  the  damjam,  and  a  quantity  of 
wine  being-  brought  into  the  tent,  it  was 
poured  in  upon  the  money  until  the  great 
flask  was  filled. 

''  And  will  your  Excellency  really  sacrifice 
those  thirty  thousand  ducats,  which  might 
purchase  the  freedom  of  one  so  dear  to  you  ?" 
enquired  an  oflacer  who  had  wistfully  watched 
the  whole  proceeding. 

''  I  will,  Signer  Maldonato,''  replied  the 
Marquis.      '^Although  thirty  thousand  ducats 
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be  a  small  sum,  it  is  all  we  can  collect,  and 
the  safety  of  the  army  depends  upon  its  being- 
introduced  into  Pavia." 

''  I  suspect/^  said  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  standing  by,  '^  I  suspect  that  the 
villain  who,  as  we  hear,  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  your  Marchesa,  is  no  stranger  to  our 
camp  and  to  its  distresses :  else  would  he 
never  have  offered  to  restore  her  for  so  small 
a  sum." 

"Whom  can  you  suspect,  Monseigneur ?" 
asked  Maldonato. 

"  T  too  have  my  thoughts,"  observed  the 
Marquis,  '^  without  replying  to  the  Spanish 
Colonel :  and  all  the  world  knows  that  my 
thoughts  generally  lead  to  deeds.  The 
villain's  time  will  come,  and  then  woe  be 
to  him  I" 

He  gazed  fixedly  on  Maldonato  as  he  spoke, 
and  saw  that  leader's  eye  quail  and  his  coun- 
tenance quiver  beneath  his  eagle  glance. 

*'  Captain  Bentivoglio,^'  continued  the  Mar- 
quis,  addressing   an   officer   near  him,    *'  get 
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some  of  your  people  disguised  as  countrymen 
—as  vintners.  Place  this  flask  with  some 
others  on  a  cart,  and  proceed  to  the  French 
camp  near  the  Park,  and  try  to  deal  with  the 
idle  soldiery.  Ley  va  has  the  signal :  and 
when  I  send  a  party  to  skirmish  with  your 
customers,  he  will  make  a  sortie  from  the 
town.  All  you  have  to  care  for  is  that  this 
flask  be  broken  in  the  tumult  and  that  some 
of  your  people  escape  into  Pavia  with  the 
bag  it  contains." 

^'  If  the  scheme  succeeds,  d'Aavlos/'  said 
de  Bourbon,  "  it  will  be  the  saving  of  the 
army.  Those  ducats  will  enable  de  Leyva  to 
make  some  advances  to  his  clamorous  German 
troops,  who  will  else  deliver  up  the  place  to 
the  Fi-ench." 

*'They  will  do  so,"  replied  Pescara  ;  *^  and 
I  trust  that  my  wine  flask  will  form  a  faithful 
mask  to  that  which  it  conceals.  All  masks 
are  not  eflicient,  Colonel  Maldonato.'' 

"  With  your  leave,  General,  I  will  go  and 
give  what  support  I  can  to  this  brave  strata- 
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gem/'  said  Maldonato ;  and  he  left  the  tent 
without  waiting  for  any  reply. 

'^  What  reason  have  you.  Marquis,  for  sus- 
pecting- the  Colonel  of  having*  any  hand  in 
this  infamous  matter?"  de  Bourbon  asked. 

^'  Donna  Vittoria's  old  major  duomo,  Barto- 
lomeo,  reached  the  camp  this  morning/^  re- 
plied the  Marquis,  "  and  told  me  that,  when 
they  were  first  attacked,  his  mistress  directed 
him  to  make  his  escape  to  me,  and  to  say  that 
Colonel  Maldonato  was  the  instigator  of  the 
outrage  which  had  been  foretold  to  her  by 
a  mad  hermit  near  Arezzo.  Bartolomeo  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  difficulties,  in  reaching 
me ;  but  he  can  tell  no  more  than  his  mes- 
sage ;  and  it  is  too  vague  for  me,  on  no  better 
grounds,  to  quarrel  with  a  condottiere  who 
commands  so  large  a  force  as  this  Colonel. 
I  have  only  been  trying  to  probe  him  ;  and 
from  his  manner,  and  his  anxiety  that  I  should 
pay  the  ransom,  I  am  convinced  our  suspi- 
cions are  well  founded." 

^'  If  so/'  replied  the  Duke,  *'  the  fellow  is  so 
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wily  that  he  will  abandon  his  enterprise, 
and  invent  some  new  villany  to  make  a 
merit  of  it/' 

The  two  leaders  were  here  interrupted  by 
messengers,  who  informed  them  that  a  serious 
mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  camp.  They 
instantly  rushed  from  the  tent,  and  found 
large  masses  of  the  troops  congregating  toge- 
ther in  disorder,  and  clamouring  for  the  arrears 
of  pay  due  to  them.  Great  was  the  diflSculty 
which  the  leaders  experienced  in  appeasing  the 
angry  spirits  of  the  troops.  So  utter  was  their 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  just  demands 
of  their  followers  that  they  were  obliged  to 
represent  to  them,  frankly  and  entirely,  the 
distresses  of  the  Emperor ;  the  total  ruin  that 
would  attend  his  cause  were  they  to  persist 
in  their  threat  of  disbanding,  unless  the  ar- 
rears due  were  paid  up  ;  and  the  eternal  grati- 
tude to  which  they  would  entitle  themselves 
by  remaining  staunch  to  him  in  this  the  crisis 
of  his  fortune.  Fair  words  all  these,  and  so 
they  were  felt  to  be  by  the  distressed   army  ; 
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and  the  intention  of  generally  disbanding 
would  have  been  executed  had  not  Pescara, 
who  was  beloved  by  his  own  troops,  supported 
all  his  entreaties  by  the  assurance  that  money 
they  had  not,  and  that  it  could  be  had  only 
from  the  French  camp,  which  was  known  to 
contain  immense  wealth.  This  argument,  at 
length,  induced  the  mutineers  to  agree  to 
remain  together  for  one  month  longer ;  in  the 
hope  that,  within  that  period,  such  a  victory 
might  be  accomplished  as  should  place  the 
French  camp  in  their  power. 

Scarcely  had  the  tumult  subsided,  when 
Tilton,  de  Whittingham.  and  their  small  troop 
of  followers,  rode  up  to  Pescara,  who  was,  at 
the  moment,  haranguing  Maldonato^s  divi- 
sion. The  Marquis  said  something  which 
produced  a  concluding  cheer  from  the  men, 
and  then  turned  him  to  welcome  the  new- 
comers. 

''  What !  my  old  friend,  Sir  Maurice  Tilton 
here !"  he  exclaimed.  '^  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
our  ally  the  King  of  England  does  not  quite 
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forget  his  promises ;  and  to  hope  that,  in  your 
small  escort,  he  has  sent  us  only  an  honour- 
able instalment  of  more  effective  support.'^ 

"  Nay,  the  subsidies  which  King  Henry  en- 
gaged regularly  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  could 
scarcely  be  a  more  effectual  assistance,  me- 
thinks,  than  even  this  most  gallant  company 
of  lances,^'  observed  Maldonato,  with  a  sneer 
of  slight,  but  bitter,  irony,  which  shewed  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  two  Englishmen  who 
had,  in  so  great  a  degree,  tended  to  frustrate 
his  attempts  upon  the  freedom  of  the  then 
disguised  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

"  Thanks,  noble  Marquis,^'  replied  Tilton  ; 
''  but  we  join  your  camp  only  as  private  indi- 
viduals, on  an  undertaking  in  which  you,  and 
those  who  are  honoured  with  your  friendship, 
are  chiefly  interested.  Have  you  lately  heard 
of  Donna  Vittoria,  and  the  Signorina  Hilda  V 

"  I  have.     Bring  you  any  news  V 

''  Know  you  aught  for  certain  V  asked 
Tilton,  drawing  the  Marquis  somewhat  aside. 

"  Only    the  country  in  which  she    was  at- 
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tacked,  and  that  she  is  held  for  raDsom.  But 
I  have  strong  suspicions  that  I  have  dis- 
covered the  villain/^  He  made  a  slight  sign 
to  indicate  Maldonato ;  and  then  added  aloud, 
^' Do  not  leave  us  yet,  Colonel.*^ 

"  I  will  but  give  orders  for  my  men  to  be  led 
back  to  their  quarters,^'  replied  the  Colonel, 
continuing  to  move  from  the  ground. 

^'  Stand,  Colonel  Maldonato  1"  cried  de 
Whittingham,  riding  after  him.  *'  Stand  !  I 
charge  you  with  being  privy  to  the  insult 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  Marchesa  of 
Pescara.^' 

''  Thou  wilt  charge  me,  wilt  thou  ?"  an- 
swered the  Spaniard  scoffingly.  ''Truly  an 
awful  champion  has  Colonel  Maldonato  to 
defend  himself  against !" 

"  That  shall  a  few  hours  show/'  answered 
de  Whittingham,  ''  if  the  Marquis  will  accord 
us  lists  in  which  I  may  make  good  my  accu- 
sation.^' 

''  Rash  boy,"  exclaimed  Pescara,  who,  in  a 
few  words,  had  collected  from  Tilton  all  the 
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other  had  learnt  from  the  monk.  ''  Rash  boy, 
thou  hast  been  over  hasty  in  publishing-  thy 
charge.  However,  Colonel  Maldonato,  were  I 
inclined  to  risk  the  safety  of  my  wife  upon 
the  chances  of  a  single  combat,  you  would  not 
find  the  champion  who  has  offered  himself  so 
very  deserving  of  your  slight.  Few,  at  his 
age,  have  won  such  testimonies  as  this  brave 
youth,  whom,  I  have  not  forgotten,  secured 
from  poor  Bayard  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon.^^ 

Warren  de  Whittingham  drew  back  abashed, 
both  by  the  high  compliment  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  impropriety  and  thoughtlessness 
with  which  he  had  put  himself  forwards  in 
the  Marquis's  quarrel. 

"  Colonel  Maldonato,"  continued  Pascara, 
*'  You  must  do  me  the  favour  of  remain- 
ing in  my  tent  until  this  matter  be  cleared 
up.^^ 

'*  But,  General,'^  expostulated  the  Colonel, 
"  I  am  ready  to  prove  at  once  the  falsehood 
of  this  trumpery  charge  upon  the  body  of  my 
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accuser,  notwithstanding'  the  terrific  character 
you  give  of  him." 

'*  1  am  not  disposed  to  place  the  freedom 
of  the  Marchesa  upon  such  an  issue,"  coldly 
answered  the  Commander. 

Maldonato  paused.  He  saw  that,  if  not 
already  discovered,  the  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  seizure  of  the  lady  could  not 
long  remain  unknown.  Had  money  been 
more  plentiful  in  the  Imperial  camp,  he 
doubted  not  but  that  the  ransom  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  demanded  would  have  been 
immediately  paid.  As  it  was,  he  saw  that 
his  scheme  had  failed  ;  and  now  only  medi- 
tated, as  de  Bourbon  had  anticipated,  by 
what  means  he  could  extricate  himself  from 
it  without  exposure,  if  not  with  credit. 

"  You  can  have  no  objection.  General/^  he 
at  length  said,  '*  to  my  disproving  this 
calumny,  by  joining  in  any  measure  which 
you  may  adopt  for  the  release  of  the  Mar- 
chesa. Let  me  accompany  any  party  you 
may  send   to   explore  her  retreat ;    and   my 
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zeal    will    show    how    unfounded     are    your 
suspicions/^ 

Pescara  considered  for  a  few  moments.  He 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  detention  of  one 
whose  large  body  of  troops  might  resent  any 
threat  which  should  be  employed  against  their 
leader ;  and  he  saw  the  impolicy  of  forcing 
on  an  open  breach  with  one  who  would  not 
scruple  to  sell  the  services  of  his  followers 
to  the  French  king,  should  any  excuse  be 
given  him  for  so  doing.  He  believed,  more- 
over, that  the  Spaniard  had  some  plan  by 
which  he  would  endeavour  to  show  his  ab- 
horrence of  an  act  which  all  parties  would 
denounce  as  infamous.  The  Marquis,  there- 
fore, told  him  that  he  should  accompany  the 
party  which  he  intended  instantly  to  dispatch 
in  pursuit  of  the  fair  prisoners.  '*  I  can  only 
spare  you  a  hundred  men/*  he  continued, 
addressing  Tilton,  "  for  we  know  not  how 
soon  a  general  engagement  may  take  place ; 
and  the  Emperor's  service  must  not  suffer 
from    my    anxiety    on   subjects    of   personal 
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interest.  I  place  them  under  your  command  ; 
and  this  Colonel  shall  accompany  you  :  but 
keep  an  eye  upon  him,  and  see  that  he 
escape  not.  I  will  give  you  a  safe  conduct, 
and  will  send  over  for  one  to  the  king-  of 
France.  Our  armies  are  now  so  near  that 
this  will  not  delay  you  half-an-hour:  and 
the  gallant  Francis  when  he  hears  of  the 
slight  that  has  been  put  upon  his  former 
passport,  and  of  the  outrage  done  to  Donna 
Vittoria,  will  readily  grant  what  1  ask.  And 
now,  in  the  meantime,  come  and  get  some 
refreshment  for  your  friends  and  your  horses. 
Would  that  the  public  service  permitted  me 
to  accompany  you  !  but  I  shall  leave  the 
matter  with  confidence  in  your  hands  —  as 
in  those  of  an  old  friend  of  my  family,  and 
one  whose  gallantry  in  action  I  have  here- 
tofore witnessed.  Colonel  Maldonato,  do  me 
the  favour  of  accompanying  us  to  my  tent." 

Maldonato  sullenly  followed  :  having,  how- 
ever, found  an  opportunity  of  speaking  aside 
to   Captain  Suarez,   a  person  in  every   way 
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worthy  to  be  his  confidential  adviser.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  a  single  messeng-er  was 
hastening  at  full  speed  towards  the  mountains 
of  the  Bocchetta.* 


*  Maldonato  and  Suarez  are  historical  personages :  the  strata- 
gem of  the  wine  flask  is,  also,  recorded  by  Guicciardini. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

THE    ROBBER'S  HOLD. 

(B^  tJonnern  trie  l^ijm  esi  ^itttrt  tJcr  ^Uq 

JBa  pranget  Wn  dTriifilmg 

^a.  gfiinet  feeiu  l^ci:^  : 
^nti  unttv  trcn  dFus'sitn  tin  neJjligesi  pCcer 
(iBrfetmtt  er  tJie  ^tatJtc  p[cn^cf;tn  nicjt  me]^r ; 

^mc))  trcn  laisi^g  niiv  ter  WioVktn 

3£rftlufet « tlie  OTelt 

€iti  unttv  titn  Win^^tvn 

19 as;  (^luucntlc  jFdti. 

The  Torre  dell  Sguardo,  a  small  fortalice 
belonging*  to  a  Baron  of  no  great  territorial 
wealth,  indeed,  but  whose  impregnable  castle, 
or  tower,  as  he  called  it,  rendered  him  a 
person  of  some  consequence — the  Torre  Dello 
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Sguardo  was  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  an 
advanced  rid^e  of  the  Appenines,  near  the 
ancient  road  leading*  over  the  Bocchetta  to 
Genoa :  and  its  windows  afforded  a  view,  at 
the  hour  of  which  we  write,  very  similar  to 
that  which  Schiller  has  depicted  in  the  lines 
of  our  motto  : — lines  more  harsh  than  any  we 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  German  language. 
Had  the  sky  been  clear,  it  were  impossible 
to  describe  the  g'randeur  of  the  scenery  which 
it  would  have  overlooked  ;  but  a  dense  fog 
now  rested,  in  curling  billows  of  white  cloud, 
over  the  far-spreading  plain  beneath  the 
battlements.  The  air  about  the  rock  itself 
was  clear  and  cheerful :  the  sun  shone  brightly 
upon  its  old  walls  ;  and  played  with  beautiful 
softness  on  the  clearly -defined  surface  of 
the  fog  which  stretched  over  the  plain  of 
Alexandria  to  the  distant  ridge  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. 

Upon  this  scene,  which  we  feel  ourselves 
inadaquate  to  describe,  rested  the  eyes  of 
Vittoria  and  of  Hilda  Colonna,  as  they  gazed 
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down  from  the  window  of  a  small  but  neat 
apartment  in  the  Tower. 

''  It  is,  indeed,  beautiful  V  the  Marchioness 
exclaimed  to  her  friend.  "  1  have  seen  many 
fog-s  since  I  came  from  sunny  Ischia  to  these 
northern  parts  of  Italy,  but  I  never  saw  any 
resembling  this  one.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
the  mind  to  assure  itself  that  what  we  see 
beneath  us  are  really  clouds." 

''  Is  it  notr  Hilda  exclaimed.  "The  top 
of  those,  on  which  wc  look  down,  appears 
so  even  and  level  that  I  cannot  help 
fancying'  it  is  the  sea  that  lies  stretched 
before  us.^^ 

"  It  does  look  like  it,  Hilda  dear,'^  an- 
swered the  Marchesa.  '*  And  see  those  little 
rocky  hills  detached  from  the  ridge  on  which 
this  castle  is  built,  and  lower  down  in  the 
plain  ;  see  how  beautifully  they  lift  their 
pine-covered  tops  above  the  waves  of  fleecy 
mist,  like  so  many  islands  floating  on  a 
billowy  tide. 

^'  I   wonder,''   Hilda  enquired,  *'  I  wonder 
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how   this   must   look   to   those   in   the    plain 
beneath  it!'' 

^*  Like  a  common  fog  or  a  drizzling  rain/' 
her  friend  replied.  "  But  look,  look,  Hilda, 
how  beautifully  the  rolling  fog  is  dividing 
there :  and  see  how  that  ray  of  the  sun  shoots 
through  the  opening  and  falls  on  that  little 
town  beneath.  Look  quick  ;  it  is  closing 
again.     That  must  be  Novi,  I  think." 

A  knock  was  now  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
room ;  and  an  attendant  having  risen  from  her 
little  embroidery  table  to  open  it,  the  lord  of 
the  castle— a  fat  little  man,  with  a  cheerful, 
happy,  but  yet  decided,  countenance — quickly 
entered  and  advanced  towards  the  ladies. 

'^  Oh,  you  are  looking  out  upon  it,  fair  and 
honoured  ladies;"  he  exclaimed,  ''1  feared 
that  you  might  be  engaged  with  your  needles 
or  your  pen,  Signora  Marchesa,  and  might 
lose  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  beauti- 
ful phenomenon.  To  a  poet  like  you,  Sig- 
nora Marchesa,  I  knew  it  would  be  an  in- 
spiring prospect." 
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^'  I  thank  you,  Sig-nor  dello  Sguardo,  for 
your  kind  intention,"  Donna  Vittoria  replied  : 
"  but  it  was  not  likely  that  close  prisoners,  as 
we  are,  should  find  such  entertainment  in  our 
own  thoughts  as  to  make  us  unobserving"  of 
this  truly  curious  scene/' 

"  Not  entertainment  in  your  own  thoughts, 
noble  lady!"  the  little  man  exclaimed.  '^  Nay, 
nay ;  do  not  so  much  injustice  to  those  beau- 
tiful imagininijs  which,  as  they  charm  the  rest 
of  the  world,  must  be  all-engrossing*,  all- 
soothing  to  yourself.'' 

^*  You  are  complimentary.  Sir,"  Donna 
Vittoria  coldly  replied.  ''Whatever  power 
my  thoughts  may  possess,  they  have  not  the 
magic  to  lead  me  to  forget  that  I  have  been 
basely  led  hither,  and  am  here  basely  detained 
— I  grieve  to  add,  by  your  means.'' 

"  It  grieves  me  to  hear  you  say  so.  Madonna 
di  Pescara,"  said  the  good-natured  Castellano, 
while  he  twisted  his  happy  face  into  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy.  "  But  no  doubt  your 
noble  lord  will  immediately  pay  the  ransoni 
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which  has  been  demanded.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
a  /prisoner  here  as  much  as  you ;  and  my 
greatest  solace  is  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
those  beautiful  poems  which  you  have  pub- 
lished, and  in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  do 
something  myself  in  your  style/' 

Here  the  little  man  coughed  once  or  twice 
with  affected  timidity  ;  but,  not  being  pressed 
by  the  ladies  to  proceed,  he  appeared  at 
length  to  take  courage ;  and,  having  unrolled 
a  scroll  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  he 
looked  up  with  a  smile  of  blended  self- 
confidence,  anxiety,  and  solicitation. 

'*  Well,  Signor  dello  Sguardo,"  said  Donna 
Vittoria  with  an  arch  smile  ;  ''  I  see  that  T 
must  take  compassion  on  your  modesty. 
What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  ? '' 

"  It  is  only  a  little  sonnet,"  replied  the 
delighted  jailer,  unrolling  his  paper  ;  "a  little 
sonnet  which  I  just  struck  off  on  occasion  of 
this  beautiful  fog." 

•'  A  foggy  sonnet !  "  exclaimed  Hilda. 

"  You    are    too    cruel,   Madamina    bella,'' 
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replied  the  eager  bard.  *'  I  just  noted  it 
down,  and  ran  up  to  your  apartment  to  crave 
the  honour  and  favour  of  your  advice  and 
opinion,  Signora  Marchesa. 

Guarda  del  ciel  il  ruggiadoso  velo 
Coprir  la  terra — "  ^ 

The  sound  of  a  horn,  loudly  blown  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  now  quivered  amongst  the 
battlements  and  adjoining  rocks,  and  inter- 
rupted, with  a  start,  the  no-doubt  inspiriting 
sonnet  of  the  self-complacent  poet. 

'^  How  unfortunate  !  ^^  he  cried,  clutching 
hold  of  his  curling  hair  with  the  stumpy  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand.  "  Meledetto  contra- 
tempo !  Excuse  me,  ladies,  I  must  instantly 
enquire  the  cause  of  that  summons.  I  trust 
to  your  indulgence  to  permit  me  to  return  to 
you." 

Every  event,  however  trifling,  that  breaks 
the  monotony  of  a  jail,  is  interesting  to  the 
wearied  prisoner.  So  did  Vittoria  and  her 
friend  anxiously  speculate  upon  the  tidings 
which  that  otherwise-unnoticed   blast  of  the 
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horn  mig-ht  introduce  to  them.  Was  it 
sounded  by  one  sent  to  state  that  their  ransom 
had  been  paid,  and  that  they  were  now  free  to 
depart  ?  VYas  it  the  summons  of  friends  sent 
to  deliver  them  by  force  from  their  tedious 
imprisonment?  Or,  finally,  was  it  the  note 
of  a  messenger  from  him,  whosoever  he 
mig-ht  be,  who  had  instigated  their  seizure  ? 
For  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Signor  dello 
Sguardo  towards  them  convinced  Vittoria 
that  he  was  not  the  originator  of  their  arrest, 
and  carried  back  her  mind  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  mad  hermit  respecting  the  Spanish 
colonel. 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  the  lord  of  the 
castle  returned  to  interrupt  all  these  different 
speculations. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  in  a  sad  stone  ;  "  you 
will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  hear  that  which  it 
grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  have  to  communi- 
cate. My  poor  castle  can  be  no  longer  illus- 
trated by  your  bright  spirit,  Signora  Marchesa. 
I  must  pray  you  instantly  to  prepare  to  travel 
to  another  asylum." 
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Much  surprised   as  the  two  prisoners  were 
by  this    sudden    announcement,  they  did  not 
observe   the    ambiguity   it    contained,   as    to 
whether  they  were  both  of  them,  or  only  the 
Marchesa,  to  move  elsewhere.     They  expos- 
tulated,  however,  strons^ly   against   the   pro- 
posed alteration,  and  earnestly  enquired  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  this  sudden  announce- 
ment.    Their  guardian  at  first  appeared  dis- 
posed to  refuse  all  information  on  the  subject ; 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  a  peculiar  assumption 
or    appearance    of    mystery    in    his    manner 
which   much   puzzled   them.      He   was,   after 
some  entreaty,  led  to  admit  that,  the  ransom 
not   having    been    paid,   it    was    feared    that 
the  place  of  their  confinement  should  become 
known ;    and   that,   on   this   account,  he   had 
received   instructions    to   remove   them   else- 
where.    Such  a   confession  was  not  likely  to 
re-assure    the    captives,    and    both    declared 
their  determination    that  force  alone   should 
compel  them  to    join   in  any  scheme  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  imprisonment. 
VOL,  II.  K 
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"  Force  then,  my  fair  and  honoured  lady, 
must  be  employed:''  replied  the  Signor  dello 
Sguardo,  without  any  of  his  wonted  suavity. 
*'  Recollect  how  unable  you  ,were  to  resist 
force  a  week  a^o,  when  surrounded  by  your 
followers :  are  you  likely  to  be  more  success- 
ful now?  Come,  come ;"  he  continued,  re-as- 
suming* the  kindliness  of  his  usual  manner, 
*^  I  will  give  you  a  hint,  though  I  can  say  no 
more : — it  is  for  your  good  that  you  should 
go.  So  prepare  yourself,  illustrissima  Signora, 
Your  escort  is  even  now  drawn  up  in  the 
court,  ready  to  accompany  and  protect  you. 
I  will  instantly  buckle  on  my  armour ;  and 
will  see  you  mounted,  and  on  your  journey,  in 
five  minutes.  I  can  then  find  plenty  of  time 
to  repeat  to  you  my  little  sonnet,  as  we  ride 
forwards." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

"What  is  to  be  done,  dear  Vittoria ?"  en- 
quired Hilda  Colonna. 

*^  Such  miserable  weather  to  travel  in  !'' 
murmured  the  attendant,  drawing"  near  her 
mistress. 
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^^  We  must  needs  obey,  Hilda  ;"  replied  the 
Marchesa.  "  We  could  not  resist,  if  we  would  : 
besides  there  is  something-  in  the  manner  of 
this  poetical  bandit  that  makes  me  think 
something  is  intended  for  our  good.  Ferdi- 
nand, I  am  sure,  would  never  send  money 
to  this  man,  when  we  know  how  much  the 
interests  of  the  Emperor  may  be  aflfected  by 
every  thousand  ducats  :  but  Ferdinand  would 
never  have  left  us  here  without  forming  some 
plan  for  our  deliverance.  So,  let  us  quickly 
do  v»hat  our  jailer  requires.  I  am  tired  of 
this  place,  and  shall  hail  any  change  with 
pleasure.  These  people  will  never  dare  to 
maltreat  us  personally,  whithersoever  they 
may  take  us.'' 

Short  preparations  were  requisite  :  and 
when  the  little  Baron  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment, a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
found  the  two  ladies  and  their  attendant  ready 
equipped  for  the  ride.  He  started  on  behold- 
ing them,  and  exclaiming  to  himself,  *'  What 
both  of  them  !"  paused  awhile  on  the  threshold. 

K  2 
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After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  whis- 
pered a  few  directions  to  a  follower  be- 
hind  him,  and  then  gallantly  advanced  into 
the  room. 

*^  Per  ubbedirla, ''  he  exclaimed  to  the 
Marchesa,  signing*  to  her  to  descend  the 
narrow  winding-  stairs,  and  tendering-  his 
assistance  the  while,  by  putting  his  hand  under 
the  lady's  arm  just  above  her  elbow,  accord- 
ing* to  the  habits  of  Italian  politeness  which 
still  exist.  With  equal  gallantry,  he  mounted 
her  upon  her  own  mule  which  had  borne  her 
to  the  castle,  while  his  old  seneschal  ap- 
peared somewhat  to  bungle  in  rendering  the 
same  service  to  Hilda  Colonna. 

"  Let  us  pass  on,  bella  Marchesa,"  ex- 
claimed her  g-allant  knight,  settling  his  own 
little  fat  person  in  his  war  saddle.  "  Old 
Alberto  is  always  so  very  careful  to  see  that 
the  girths  be  properly  tightened,  and  that 
there  be  no  possibility  of  any  accident." 

Looking*  back,  Vittoria  di  Pescara  saw 
that  the  old  man  was  carefully  settling-  Hilda 
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in  her  seat ;  arranging  the  folds  of  her  dress  ; 
giving  her  the  embroidered  reins  ;  and  doing 
other  offices  with  all  courtesy,  but  with  a  care 
that  seemed  well  suited  to  his  age  and  vener 
able  appearance  ;  she  therefore  thoughtlessly 
allowed  her  horse  to  pass  on,  under  the  arch- 
way. She  had,  however,  no  sooner  stept 
upon  the  drawbridge  which  stretched  over  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  between  the  castle  and  the 
hill  on  which  it  stood,  than  the  portcullis 
fell  behind  her  with  a  loud  clang.  She  look- 
ed back  with  a  start;  and  saw  that  the  little 
Baron  and  a  dozen  mounted  attendants 
were  close  behind  her;  but  that  Hilda's  egress 
from  the  castle  had  been  thus  treacherously 
cut  off. 

*'What  means  this,  Sir?"  she  angrily  en- 
quired of  the  robber-lord.  "Surely  you  do 
not  dare  to  detain  my  friend  V 

^*  Surely  not,  surely  not,"  replied  the  little 
man,  quailing  beneath  the  stern  glance  of  the 
lady.  "But  yet,"  he  added,  "I  never  said 
that  the  Signorina  of  Colonna  was  to  accom- 
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pany  you.  1  spoke  only  of  your  illustrious 
ladyship.  My  directions  are  to  remove  you 
both  to  different  places  of  security :  as  it  had 
become  known  that  my  poor  house  con- 
tained so  great  a  treasure  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  no  longer  safe  in  my  keeping.'' 

''  Thought  by  whom.  Sir  V  asked  the  Mar 
chesa.        *'  You    speak    of   having    received 
directions.       Is   the    Marquis   of   Pescara  to 
hold  any  other  than   yourself  responsible  for 
this  outrage  ?'' 

"  Indeed,  fair  lady,  the  Marquis  of  Pescara 
has,  just  now,  enough  upon  his  hands  fully  to 
occupy  him,  and  to  prevent  him  thinking  of 
wreaking  his  mighty  vengeance  upon  the  poor 
lord  of  the  impregnable  tower  dello  Sguardo. 
Your  Signoria  will,  however,  admit  that,  at 
present,  resistance  on  your  part  would  be  of 
no  avail.  Do  not  compel  me  to  do  an  outrage 
to  my  deep  feelings  of  admiration  of  poetry 
by  employing  force  against  so  illustrious 
an  author.'' 

As  Vittoria  still    hesitated,   he    advanced 
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towards  her  bridle  rein  with  a  movement  as 
though  he  would  seize  it.  The  Marchesa  saw 
how  useless  would  be  any  attempt  on  her  part 
to  resist  his  authority ;  and,  without  uttering 
one  word,  put  her  beast  in  motion,  and  ad- 
vanced along"  the  drawbridge  and  the  rugged 
path  beyond. 

*' Thanks,  thanks,  noble  lady;"  said  the 
robber.  **  I  thank  you  for  acceding  willingly 
to  ray  requests.  It  is  I,  after  all,  who  am  to 
be  pitied,  that  my  tower  is  no  longer  thought 
worthy  to  possess  so  great  a  prize  !" 

''  By  whom.  Sir,  I  again  ask  V^  demanded 
Vittoria  of  Pescara.  *^To  whom,  save  to 
your  own  perverse  and  dishonourable  habits, 
are  you  subject?" 

"  Not  subject  to  any  one,  noble  lady," 
replied  the  Baron.  "But  there  are  several  of 
us  independent  nobles  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  who,  since 
war  and  violence  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
think  it  wiser  to  make  war  on  our  own  account 
than  for  either  of  the  factions  who  contend 
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for  general  mastery.  We  are  only  so  far 
banded  tog-ether  as  to  receive  instructions  and 
suggestions  from  one  another  for  the  mutual 
good  of  each.  Nor  are  we  without  con- 
nexions with  those  whose  interest  we  make  it 
to  protect  us,  in  case  we  have  need  of  aid  and 
assistance.  But  now,  fair  lady,  since  we  have 
reached  the  more  level  country,  let  me  pray 
you  to  ride  faster;  and  I  will  endeavour 
to  amuse  your  thoughts  by  repeating  the 
little  sonnet  which  I  commenced  reciting  this 
morning.'^ 

Receiving  no  answer,  the  poetaster^s  vanity 
led  him  to  conclude  that  his  silent  companion 
was  anxious  for  the  promised  treat.  He 
therefore  began,  with  the  balanced  tone  of 
Italian  recitativo, — 

",Guarda  del  ceil  il  ruggiadoso  velo — 

What  think  you,  Signora  Marchesa,  of  that 
expression  ?  Is  it  not  appropriate  1  ruggiadoso 
— dewey,  the  dewey  veil.  Is  it  not  elegant  ? 
foggy  were  perhaps  more  exact,  but  would 
scarcely   be    sufficientlj' sufficiently to 
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be  sure  it  would  be  more  natural,  but  scarcely 
so  poetical,  I  think.  Pass  we  on,  however, 
to  the  second  line  ; 

Guarda  del  ciel  il  ruggiadoso  velo 
Coprir  la" — 

But  envious  fate  here  again  interposed  to 
prevent  the  meed  of  applause  which  the  sonnet 
would  doubtless  have  elicited.  A  trooper  who 
had  preceded  the  little  party  as  they  now 
rapidly  advanced  towards  Novi,  rode  hastily 
back,  and  informed  the  }3aron  that,  although 
he  could  not  distinguish  any  object  through 
the  mist,  he  heard  the  advancing  tramp  of  a 
body  of  cavalry.  A  moment  afterwards, 
several  mounted  horsemen,  whose  figures  ap- 
peared to  be  wonderfully  magnified  by  the  fog, 
loomed  in  sight ;  and  a  loud  voice  called  out 
"  Stand !" 

'*  Who  challenges?"  enquired  the  robber. 

*'  Help  !  help !  whoever  you  are !"  cried 
Donna  Vittoria,  **  as  knights  and  gentlemen, 
rescue  Vittoria  of  Pescara!" 

''  Charge  !"    shouted  the  voice  of  one  at  the 
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head  of  the  opposite  party.     "  Charge,  for  St. 
George,  and  the  lady." 

"  Charge/^  shouted  another  voice,  still 
louder ;  at  the  same  instant.  "  Maldonato  to 
the  rescue.'* 

The  troop  came  thundering  on. 
*'  Too    many  for  us,   friends  ;"     cried    the 
robber  to  his  men — "  addietro,  addietro  ;  home, 
home.'' 

In  an  instant,  her  captors  had  disappeared 
in  the  dense  mist;  and  fortunate  was  it  for 
Vittoria  of  Pescara  that  Tilton  and  de  Whit- 
tingham,  who,  with  Maldonato,  advanced  at 
the  head  of  their  band,  were  endowed  with 
sufficient  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  to 
rein  in  their  steeds  and  to  check  their  follow- 
ers, ere  the  lady  was  borne  down  by  the 
rushing  troop. 

"  God  be  praised  !"  cried  de  Whittingham, 
*^  it  is  the  Marchesa  herself!" 

**  Where  are  the  rest,  Signora?"  asked 
Tilton.  ^'  Where  is  Hilda,  where  are  the  rob- 
bers?" 
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*'  God  only  can  tell,"  replied  the  Marchesa. 
Hilda  has  been  treacherously  parted  from  me 
two  hours  ag-o ;  ]^and  that  mountebank  bandit 
told  me  that  she  was  to  be  instantly  taken 
elsewhere,  to  avoid  the  pursuit  of  some  who 
had  discovered  his  hiding  place/' 

"  Before  we  talk  further  on  this  subject,'^ 
interposed  Colonel  Maldonato,  addressing  the 
Englishmen,  "let  me  ask  you  to  record  in 
your  minds  how  I  have  borne  me  in  this  affair. 
Your  report  must  immediately  convince  the 
Marquis  of  the  absurdity  of  those  insane  sus- 
picions he  had  entertained." 

''  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Colonel.  I  never  be- 
lieved the  mad  prophet's  charge  against  you 
personally/'  answered  Tilton.  "  You  are  now 
perfectly  free  to  return  to  the  camp,  or  to  con- 
tinue with  my  party,  if  you  will  so  far  honour 
me." 

Need  we  explain  to  the  Reader  that  Colonel 
Maldonato  was  not  so  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  charge  as  Maurice  Tilton  had  declared 
him  to  be  ?     On  the  contrary,  the  attack  upon 
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the  ladies  had  been  prompted  by  him.  With- 
out such  hij^h  patronage,  no  petty  mountain 
chieftain  would  have  dared  to  intercept  the 
iady  of  Pescara,  and  to  violate  the  safe  con- 
ducts of  all  the  belligerent  leaders.  Mal- 
donato  was,  in  truth,  one  of  those  mercenary 
unprincipled,  condottieri,  or  captains,  who 
levied  bodies  of  men  whom  they  afterwards 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Though  a  villain, 
he  was  a  clever  leader,  a  good  disciplinarian, 
and  had  the  art  of  keeping  his  large  body  of 
troops  united  and  attached  to  himself,  by  ever 
paying  them  regularly  their  soldo  —  their 
wages — whatever  scarcity  of  cash  might  exist 
in  the  rest  of  the  camp.  When  he  had  been 
foiled  in  his  attack  upon  the  monastery,  as 
recorded  in  our  first  volume,  he  had  attributed 
his  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  firmness 
of  the  Marchesa  of  Pescara ;  and  had  deeply 
sworn  to  be  revenged  upon  her.  He  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  the  fair  form 
of  Hilda  Colonna,  and  had  conceived  for  her 
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a  passionate  admiration,  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  gratify.  He  had  waited  his  oppor- 
tunity; and,  at  length,  one  had  offered,  by 
which  revenge,  love,  and  interest  might  all 
be  satisfied  at  once. 

But  the  high  honour  of  Pescara,  in  refus- 
ing to  pay  his  wife's  ransom,  had  defeated  the 
last  of  these  motives;  and,  finding  that  the 
charge  of  having  carried  her  off"  had  been 
unaccountably  traced  home  to  himself,  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  volunteer  to  ac- 
company Tilton's  party,  iu  order  to  disprove 
the  imputation.  But  we  have  said  that  he 
had  found  time  to  dispatch  a  secret  mes- 
senger from  the  camp:  this  was  him  whose 
horn  had  interrupted  Signor  dello  Sguardo's 
sonnet,  and  who  had  brought  directions 
that  the  Marchesa  should  be  led  out  of  the 
castle,  under  the  pretence  stated  by  the  rob- 
ber baron,  and  should  be  surrendered  to  her 
rescuers  without  a  blow,  when  he  himself 
should  charge  with  the  pursuers.     This  plan 
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had  been  wonderfully  favoured  by  the  density 
of  the  fog. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  Maldonato's  plan  to 
resign  Hilda  so  readily.  He  had,  indeed, 
sent  word  that,  after  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  friend,  the  latter  should  be  told 
that  she  had  been  removed  to  another  place 
of  concealment ;  but  this  was  merely  designed 
to  deceive  the  pursuers.  No  where  could  she 
be  in  greater  safety  than  in  the  strong  tower 
della  Sguardo  ;  and  there  he  had  ordered  her 
to  be  detained,  until  it  should  suit  his  own 
convenience  to  visit  her. 

Return  we,  however,  to  Vittoria  of  Pescara, 
and  to  the  party  of  her  deliverers  whom  we 
have  left  in  the  fog.  It  was  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  unmolested  escape  of  the  mountain- 
eers that  Maldonato  had  drawn  immediate 
attention  to  his  own  apparent  prowess  in  the 
charge.  He  now  replied  to  Tilton's  enquiry, 
whether  he  would  return  to  the  camp  or  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  Hilda  Colonna,  by  asking 
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the  other  what  he  meant  to  do  with  the  Mar- 
chesa. 

**  You  will  hardly/'  he  said,  '^  leave  her  here 
in  the  fog",  now  that  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  her  base  captors ;  nor 
can  you  w^ell  drag  her  with  you  through  these 
impassible  mountains,  where  you  will  proba- 
bly spend  six  months  before  you  can  discover 
the  retreat  of  this  other  young  lady." 

^'  Six  months,  or  six  years,"  answered  Tilton, 
''I  give  not  up  the  pursuit  until  I  have  rescued 
her." 

*'  I  do  not  lament,  Tilton,"  said  the  Mar- 
chesa — "  I  do  not  lament  that  they  have 
removed  her  from  the  tower  in  which  we  were 
confined :  it  was  an  impregnable  place,  from 
which  you  could  never  have  freed  her  by 
force." 

'^  If  that  be  the  case,  I  think,  like  you, 
Marchesa,  that  it  is  fQrtunate  that  they  have 
carried  her  elsewhere,"  observed  Maldonato, 
willing  to  strenghen  the  false  belief  of  her 
removal. 
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''The  first  thing,  however,"  said  Tilton, 
"is  to  reply  to  the  Colonel's  inquiry  respect- 
ing- the  Marchesa.  My  dear  friend/^  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  lady,  *'I  cannot  think 
of  anything  better  for  you  than  that  you 
should  return  to  Pescara's  camp.  You  will 
be  ill  greater  safety  there  than  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  mountains.  De  Whitting- 
ham  shall  escort  you  thither  with  half  my 
troop.  He  can  then  return,  and  join  me  in 
my  attempts  to  rescue  your  sweet  friend, 
Hilda  Colonna.'' 

In  a  few  minutes  this  plan  was  determined 
upon.  The  fond  wife's  anxiety  to  rejoin 
her  husband  made  her  readily  adopt  it. 
She  gave  many  charges  to  Tilton  not  to  neg- 
lect any  means  of  recovering  her  friend  ;  *^  By 
the  interest  you  once  felt  in  her,  I  entreat 
you,"  she  added. 

Maurice  Tilton  was  not  able  quite  to  dis- 
semble that  he  understood  the  appeal  :  he 
noticed  it  not,  however ;  but  said  to  de 
Whittingham,  "Take   fifty  of  the   men  with 
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thee.  If  thou  get  a  fresh  horse  at  the  camp, 
thou  mayest  be  back  here  in  the  course  of 
to-morrow  night.  But  do  not  bring  back  the 
troopers  :  they  would  be  an  encumbrance  in 
these  mountains.  If  we  succeed,  it  must  be 
by  a  sudden  attack." 

The  friends  took  an  affectionate  leave ;  and 
de  Whittingham,  placing  himself  at  the  side 
of  the  Marchesa  in  the  centre  of  his  band, 
resumed  the  road  towards  Pavia.  Maldonato 
rode  beside  him,  appearing  totally  to  forget 
that  any  angry  words  had  ever  passed  between 
himself  and  the  young  Englishman. 

And  how  felt  Warren  de  Whittingham, 
while  thus  riding  at  the  side  of  the  lady  of 
Pescara,  and  enjoying  the  proud  title  of  her 
protector  and  defender  ?  So  complicated  were 
his  sensations  that,  in  truth,  he  felt  afraid  of 
them  :  felt  afraid  of  yielding  to  the  encreased 
admiration  with  which  he  now  beheld  her. 
For  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
mere  admiration  was  not  now  his  only  senti- 
ment.    This,  indeed,  was  all  that  he  had  felt 
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towards  her  at  their  former  meetings  ;  and 
more  than  this  he,  perhaps,  never  would  have 
felt,  had  not  his  friend  Tilton's  light  jests 
and  allusions  continually  brought  her  splendid 
image  to  his  mind,  and  suggested  imaginings 
which  would  never  have  arisen  spontaneously 
within  it.  Against  these,  he  had  earnestly 
contended  ;  earnestly,  and,  as  he  had  thought, 
victoriously.  Yet  he  now  perceived,  with 
regret,  that  feelings  of  much  deeper  devotion 
towards  her  had  taken  root  within  his  breast 
than  those  he  had  formerly  entertained.  Her 
])rilliant  expression  was  as  brilliant  as  ever ; 
her  tall  graceful  carriage  was  as  erect  as 
ever  ;  but  there  was  in  her  voice  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness, as  she  spoke  of  her  lost  friend,  which, 
de  Whittingham  thought,  rendered  her  more 
soft  and  truly  loveable  than  she  had  ever  ap- 
peared before.  Then  the  words  of  thankful- 
ness with  which  she  spoke  of  those  who  had 
rescued  her  was  flattering  to  that  secert  self- 
complacency  which  dwells  in  every  heart ;  but 
which  had  before  shrunk  timidly  from  what 
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he  believed  to  be  the  perfection  of  God^s 
works. 

''  But,  no/^  he  mentally  resolved,  '*  these 
thoughts  shall  not  gain  possession  of  me. 
I  will  find  me  some  more  active  employment 
on  which  to  occupy  my  every  idle  moment. 
Oh,  Tilton  !  Tilton  !  how  much  uneasiness 
have  not  your  jests  and  insinuations  created 
for  me  !  How  culpable  is  it  even  to  speak 
lightly  of  that  which  is,  in  itself,  wrong  ! — 
for  who  shall  say  what  thoughts  the  most 
inconsiderate  and  unfounded  joke  on  such 
subjects  may  engender  in  the  mind  of 
another ! " 

His  journey  to  the  camp  was  not  diversified 
by  any  unusual  incident :  and  having  seen 
the  fond  wife  throw  herself  into  the  encircling- 
arms  of  her  affectionate  husband,  and  having 
given  to  Pescara  —  (whose  forces  were  now 
advanced  to  within  a  few  score  yards  of  the 
French,  so  that  a  constant  firing  was  kept  up 
between  the  harquebusiers  on  the  outer  bas- 
tions   of    the    besiegers    and    those    on    the 
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advanced  works  of  the  army  that  was  striving 
to  relieve  the  town,  which  was,  meanwhile, 
closely  invested  by  both)  —  having-,  we  say, 
given  to  Pescara  an  account  of  his  expedition, 
he  hastily  resumed  his  journey  towards  the 
Bocchetta,  attended  only  by  a  couple  of 
followers. 
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CHAPTER    XTI. 


FRA    GIOVANNI'S    WALK. 

• 

lo  fra  remote  sponde, 
Mesto  volgendo  i  passi 
Andro  chiamando  ai  sassi 
La  nimfa  mia  dov'^  ? 
Dall '  una  all  '  altra  Aurora 
Andro  chiamando  ognora  ; 
E  tu — chi  sa  se  mai 
Ti  sovverai  di  me  ? 

Metastasio. 

An  hour  or  two  after  de  Whittingham  had 
separated  from  Tilton^s  troop,  in  order  to 
escort  the  wife  of  Pescara  to  her  husband's 
encampment,  the  fog-,  which  had  lain  so 
heavily  upon  the  landscape  during  the  whole 
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morning,  was  suddenly  cleared  away.  Fold 
after  fold  of  the  thick  fleecy  clouds  rolled 
themselves  upwards ;  the  different  hillocks 
which  had  towered  above  its  upward  surface 
gradually  appeared  to  extend  themselves ; 
the  whole  line  of  country,  from  each  to  each 
became  visible  ;  and  the  rich  plain  of  Alex- 
andria was  displayed  to  the  eyes  of  the  party. 
Then  it  was  that  Tilton  felt  that  the  time  for 
active  exertion  was  arrived :  while,  buried  in 
the  deep  mist,  his  energies  had  been  parariysed 
and  his  troop  had  wound  spiritless  and  dis- 
heartened along  the  high  road  from  Tortona 
to  Novi :  now  the  field  was,  in  some  sort, 
opened  before  him;  and  now  it  was  that  he 
remembered  him  of  an  omission,  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty,  ere  he  parted  with  the 
Marchesa : — he  had  neglected  to  enquire  of 
her  the  name  of  the  castle  in  which  she  had 
been  confined. 

True  it  was  that  he  was  assured  by  her, 
and  fully  believed,  that  Hilda  Colonna  htid 
been  removed  from  it  to  some  place  of  greate?" 
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security  :  but  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  for- 
tress to  which  she  had  been  first  carried 
would  have  given  a  clue  by  which  to  follow- 
up  his  present  enquiries.  The  hurry  of  his 
unexpected  meeting-  with  the  Marchesa,  and 
her  sudden  departure,  scarcely  excused  his 
negligence  to  his  own  mind;  and  the  more 
difficulty  he  found  in  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion he  sought,  the  more  bitter  were  his  self 
reproaches.  So  frequent,  in  truth,  were  deeds 
of  violence  in  those  days  that  he  found  him- 
self at  some  loss  how  to  designate  and  par- 
ticularize the  event  to  which  his  inquiries 
referred.  Did  he  ask,  at  a  cottage  or  at  an 
hostellerie,  whether  a  party  of  travellers  had 
not  been  recently  attacked  in  that  neighbour- 
hood—the event  was  of  constant  recurrence. 
Did  he  enquire  whether  there  was  not  some 
strong  castle  amongst  the  surrounding  hills, 
whose  lord  availed  himself  of  the  state  of 
general  warfare  to  commit  depredation  upon 
the  surrounding  country  upon  his  own  ac- 
count—there were  twenty  such  within  sight; 
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seated,  like  boding*  carrion  birds,  upon  every 
crag-  of  the  towering  Appenine. 

At  the  town  of  Novi,  he  was,  indeed,  able 
to  make  some  little  progress  in  his  enquiries : 
for  he  there  learned  that  the  venerable  Abbot 
of  San  Gratiniano  had  been  attacked  and 
slain  on  his  journey  ;  that  his  escort  had  been 
dispersed  ;  and  that  there  was  some  rumour 
that  certain  ladies  of  his  company  had  been 
seized  and  carried  off  to  the  mountains.  In 
what  direction  they  had  been  borne  away, 
he  could  not  learn.  He  enquired  who  were 
the  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  most  likely 
to  have  committed  the  outrage :  he  was  an- 
swered that  it  might  have  been  the  work  of 
Rinaldo  dell'  Orba,  Sanzio  Cas  Aderno,  Filip- 
po  dello  Sguardo,  or  Renzo  di  Gavi.  More 
than  this,  Tilton  was  unable  to  learn  ;  and 
it  was  late  at  night  when  he  led  his  tired 
and  dispirited  followers  into  the  Court-yard 
of  the  hospitable  Abbey  del  Bosco. 

Here  he  found  willing  shelter,  food  and 
entertainment  for  the  night :  and  here  he  wa^i 
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able  to  trace  back  the  outrage  to  its  real 
instrument,  the  Baron  dello  Sguardo.  For 
the  body  of  the  poor  Abbot  of  San  Gratiniano 
having-  been  found  in  the  woods  of  the 
monastery,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
he  had  fallen  from  his  mule  and  broken 
his  neck  while  flying  to  the  relief  of  his  com- 
panions, had  been  carried  to  the  Abbey  del 
Bosco,  where  it  had  been  recognized,  and 
where  it  had  also  received  honourable  sepul- 
ture :  and  the  fellow-feeling,  thus  excited  by 
the  fate  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity,  had 
stimulated  the  monks  to  make  every  possible 
inquiry,  and  to  lay  his  death  to  the  account 
of  the  Signor  dello  Sguardo.  These  first 
suspicions  had  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  one  or  two  of  the  fugitive  companions 
of  the  deceased  Abbot,  amongst  whom  was 
Fra  Giovanni,  the  old  porter  of  St.  Gratiniano, 
whom,  for  some  reason  unknown,  his  patron 
was  conducting  to  Rome. 

After  hearing  all  these  particulars  ere   he 
retired    to    rest,   Tilton   determined    that   he 
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could  not  do  better  than  take  up  his  quarters 
at  the  monastery  during  the  following-  day, 
and  despatch  half-a-dozen  of  his  men  in 
different  directions  through  the  country,  who, 
aided  by  the  dependents  of  the  monastery, 
should  make  every  possible  enquiry  as  to  the 
place  where  Hilda  Colonna  was  at  present 
concealed.  Having*  resolved  upon  this  plan, 
he  was,  himself,  not  remiss  in  his  personal 
exertions :  but,  attended  by  Francisco  de* 
Massimi,  he  spent  the  whole  of  the  following 
day  in  wandering  through  the  valleys  and 
villages  that  lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tian  ridge,  constantly  repeating  the  same 
enquiries  as  to  whither  the  lady  had  been 
carried.  Most  contradictory,  however,  were 
the  answers  that  he  received  :  some  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  some  asserted  that 
she  had  been  carried  to  one  place,  some  to 
another :  but  so  industriously  had  the  robber 
circulated  the  fable  invented  by  Maldonato, 
that  all  agreed  in  declaring  that  she  had  been 
privately  conveyed  away  from  the  Tower  dello 
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Sguardo  on  the  preceding-  morning-,  although 
each  one  said  that  the  fog  had  prevented  him 
from  ascertaining  in  which  direction  she  had 
travelled. 

And  now  revived  in  full  force  in  Tilton's 
breast  those  sentiments  of  affection  for  the  fair 
girl  which  he  had  of  late  so  earnestly  striven 
to  overcome.  Now  was  it,  now  that  she  was 
in  danger  and  distress,  that  he  reproached  his 
own  false  pride  as  the  cause  of  whatever 
might  befal  her.  Had  he,  at  once,  he  argued 
with  himself,  had  he  at  once  declared  the 
love  which,  g-rowing  up  with  her  youth,  had 
acquired  such  power  over  him  during  his  last 
visit  at  the  Milanese  monastery,  he  might 
ere  this  have  taken  her  to  his  home  and  saved 
her  from  all  the  perils  to  which  she  was  now 
so  fearfully  exposed.  But,  no  ;  his  own  proud 
heart  had  cut  short  his  best  and  purest  re- 
solve. He  had  feared  that,  in  marrying  so 
sweet,  so  fair,  so  gentle  a  creature,  he  might 
take  to  his  domestic  hearth,  not  the  relation 
of  the  princely  Colonna  fainify,  but  the  un- 
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kaown  daughter  of  a  poor  crazy,  fanatic 
trooper. . .  .Well !  and  what  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  he  querulously  asked  himself;  she 
would  have  been  the  same  to  him^  from  what- 
ever stock  she  had  descended.  It  was  herself, 
and  not  her  father  or  her  relations,  that  he 
had  proposed  to  wed  ! 

All  these  self-recriminations,  all  these  vain 
regrets,  gained  strength  within  him  on  return- 
ing home,  at  night,  to  the  Abbey  del  Bosco, 
and,  on  finding  that  no  one  of  those  whom 
he  had  sent  out  for  intelligence  in  the  morn- 
ing had  been  able  to  obtain  any  more  satis- 
factory information  than  had  rewarded  his 
own  anxious  exertions.  Sorry  and  sick  at 
heart,  he  betook  him  to  his  bed. 

On  the  following  morning,  Maurice  Tilton 
was  seated  at  his  breakfast-table,  eagerly  dis- 
cussing with  his  two  friends  and  companions, 
the  brothers  de'  Massimi,  some  plan  of  future 
proceedings  which  it  was  hoped  might  prove 
more  satisfactory,  when  a  low  knock  was 
heard  at  the  d5or  of  their  eating-room.     The 
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summons  to  enter,  given  by  all  the  three 
anxious  friends  at  once,  was  answered  by  old 
Fra  Giovanni,  the  porter  of  San  Gratiniano, 
who,  with  reverent  and  lowly  gestures,  but 
with  a  countenance  full  of  mystery  and  self- 
importance,  advanced  towards  Tilton.  Ar- 
rived within  two  steps  of  the  table,  he  stood 
still ;  and  laying  his  arms  one  upon  the  other 
across  his  chest,  in  a  most  cautious  tone 
he  said  to  Tilton  "  Does  your  Eccellenza 
remember  me  V 

*^  Remember  you?  no,  good  frate,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  ever  seen  you.  What 
would  you  with  me?^' 

*'  Santa  Maria  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
*'  see  there  what  it  is  so  be  a  great  Signore  ! 
I,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  of  persons  of 
all  descriptions  who  daily  have  recourse  to 
•  my  ministry,  I  remember  the  Cavalliere  Mau- 
rizio  Tilton,  while  he  has  forgotten  poor  old  . 
Fra  Giovanni!     Dio  mio  !  Dio  mio!" 

"What  ministry  do  you  talk  of  my  good 
friend  V*  enquired  Tilton.  "  I  know  not  any 
Fra  Giovanni  to  whom  you  can  allude," 
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"  Oim6,  oime  ;  so  goes  the  world,"  exclaim- 
ed the  lay  brother  pathetically.  "  My  old 
master  dead  and  I  myself  forgotten.  *'  Oim6  ! 
oime !" 

"  My  good  man,  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  me/'  Tilton  remarked,  "  I  must  pray 
you  to  speak  it  out  at  once,  as  I  have  much 
on  which  to  consult  with  my  friends." 

''  Sicuro,  Eccellenza,  sicuro,^'  replied  Fra 
Giovanni,  in  the  same  mild  tone.  "  Does  your 
Excellency  remember  the  monastery  near 
Arezzo,  to  which  you  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  in  which  you  met  the  Signora 
Marchesa  of  Pescara,  and  the  dear  white- 
haired  Signorina,  for  whom  we  have  all  been 
making  so  many  enquiries  V 

'^Tobe  sure  I  remember  it,'^  said  Tilton; 
''  but  what  is  that  to  the  matter  in  hand  V 

"  Now  does  not  your  Signoria  remember 
Fra  Giovanni  the  porter  T'  asked  the  old  man 
with  a  beaming  look  of  mild  triumph. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Tilton;  "  you  are  the 
old  man,  are  you,  who  left  the  gates  open,  and 
who  rang  the  alarum  bell,  and  who  then  made 
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such  a  clamour  about  the  lig-htnings  in  the 
sky  ?  I  remember  thee  now,  perfectly  :  but 
proceed,  I  pray  thee,  with  whatever  thou  hast 
to  say.*^ 

"  And  was  there  not  cause  for  clamour, 
Signor  Cavalliere  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 
"  Did  not  those  lightnings  protend  awful 
events  ;  here  is  my  poor  Abbot  barbarously 
murdered  :  here  is  half  the  world,  they  tell 
me,  going-  to  cut  each  other's  throats  at  Pavia ; 
here  is  the  heretic  Martino  Luther  broachina: 
strange  new  doctrines  in  Germany  :  here  are 

but  perdona,''  he  said  interrupting-  himself 

as  Tilton  turned  with  a  gesture  of  impatience 
towards  his  friends  :  '^perdona.  I  see  your 
Signoria  is  impatient;  and  I  will  therefore 
come  at  once  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have 
obtained  some  sure  intellig-ence  of  the  Signo- 
rina  of  Colonna." 

''  Indeed  !  if  so,  thou  art  welcome,"  ex- 
claimed Tilton.  ^'  Tell  us,  at  once,  all  thou 
knowest." 

But    Fra  Giovanni  paused   with  an  air  of 
mysterious  importance,  which  showed  that  he 
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was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  mo- 
mentary consequence  he  had  obtained  in  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  he  addressed.  He  cast 
his  head  back,  and  gazed  upon  the  ceiling 
with  a  pleased  and  meditative  air  ;  and  not 
till  he  had  been  again  questioned  would  he 
reply,  '^Were  I  to  tell  you^  Signori  Cavallieri, 
all  I  know,  you  would  ask  the  grounds  of  my 
belief.  I  will,  therefore,  an  ye  please,  begin 
at  the  beginning  —  preach  my  sermon  and 
then  give  my  text : — not  do  as  the  preachers 
do,  tell  all  they  mean  to  prove  in  the  text,  and 
so  deaden  our  curiosity.  I  find  this  is  a 
practice  which  has  a  most  soporific  effect 
upon  me  ;  and  so  I  often  explained  to  the 
poor  Abbot  in  the  confessional ;  requiescat 
in  pace." 

*'  Tell  thy  tale  any  way  thou  wilt,  or  rest 
in  peace  thyself!"  exclaimed  Tilton. 

The  old  man  saw  that  he  had  excited  so 
much  curiosity  in  his  hearers  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  dally  any  longer  with  their  feel- 
ings :  considering,  also,  that  he  had  awakened 
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that  portion  of  interest  which  he  deemed 
necessary  to  give  zest  to  his  own  narration, 
he  thus  began  :  — 

"  You  may  well  imagine,  Signori  Cavallieri, 
that,  in  the  situation  of  porter  to  the  great 
monastery  of  San  Gratiniano  which  1  have 
filled  for  thirty-five  years,  many  persons  and 
many  things  have  presented  themselves  to  my 
notice  ;  and  that  I  could  not  but  acquire  a 
habit  of  sifting  to  the  bottom  every  suspicious 
circumstance  which  my  oflice  brought  me  in 
contact  with.  When,  for  example,  a  person, 
came  to  the  door  under  some  false  character, 
as  you  yourself,  Signor  Maurizio,  did,  it  was 
my  duty  to  find  out  who  he  really  was  :  when 
an  unhappy  man  applied  at  the  gate  for  sanc- 
tuary, as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  did,  it  was 
part  of  my  office  to  discover  whether  he  had 
truly  registered  in  our  books  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  AH  this  gave  me 
a  knowledge,  a  cleverness  in  wheedling  out  of 
people  the  secrets  which  they  least  wished  to 
divulge.       By    such    means,    indeed,    I  once 
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learned  something*  about  this  lair  Signorina 
Golonna — if  that  be  her  name — which  some- 
body was  seduced,  by  my  manner,  to  betray 
to  me." 

^'  If  that  be  her  name,  sayest  thou  ?''  ex- 
claimed Tilton,  starting  up.  "tell  me  all 
thou  hast  learnt  on  that  subject,  I  conjure 
thee/' 

*'  I  have  sworn,  Signor  Cavalliere,"  replied 
Fra  Giovanni,  delighted  at  the  excitement  his 
words  had  occasioned,  "  I  have  sworn  secresy, 
and  am  a  man  of  my  word,  particularly  when 
a  dagger  is  held  to  my  throat.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  continue  to  relate  what  I  have 
learnt  respecting  the  present  abode  of  that 
sweet  young  lady.  Dio  mio,  what  fair  hair, 
and  what  soft  blue  eyes,  she  has !  T  took  a 
fancy  to  her  in  the  monastery,  and  that  has 
made  me  more  anxious  on  her  behalf.  As  you 
know,  Eccellenza,  that  I  am  only  a  lay  bro- 
ther, the  good  monks  of  this  Abbey  del  Bosco, 
—it  is  not  near  so  grand  nor  so  rich  a  house 
as  ours  —  give  me  a  great  deal  of  liberty  ;   in 
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fact,  as  I  am  a  visitor,  they  do  not  confine  me 
at  all  to  hours,  but  allow  me  to  come  and  go 
as  I  list,  without  question  or  notice.  Well,  as 
I  was  saying",  T  felt  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  this  Signorina  Hilda  Colonna,  as  they  call 
her;  and  as  you  were  all  making  your  inqui- 
ries throughout  the  country,  I  thought  I  would 
try  too ;  but  I  set  about  it  in  a  more  quiet  way 
than  did  your  troopers,  Signor  Maurizio." 

*' In  heaven's  name,  old  man/'  said  Tilton, 
"  only  tell  us  what  thou  hast  learned.  I  care 
not  how^  thou  didst  set  about  it." 

"  I  am  coming  to  that  bye  and  bye,  Signor 
Cavalliere,  if  you  do  not  puzzle  me.  Piano 
piano,  va  lontano,  as  we  say  in  Italy.  Well; 
as  I  was  saying,  I  took  my  staff  and  my  cloak, 
and  walked  quietly  out  of  the  abbey  yester- 
day after  dinner.  Now  as  we  had  all  heard 
that  the  two  ladies  had  been  confined  for  some 
time  at  the  Torre  dello  Sguardo,  I  thought 
that  the  best  chance  of  finding  out  whither 
they  had  been  taken  would  be  obtained  by 
going  as  near  to   the   Torre  as  possible,     J, 
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therefore,  walked  forth  in  that  direction,  and 
soon  found  myself  engaged  in  a  little  bridle- 
path which  wound  up  a  narrow  valley  beside 
a  brawling  stream,  which  it  overhung.  I 
feared,  at  first,  that  it  might  lead  me  away 
from  the  castle ;  but  I  had  well  marked  that 
it  divided  the  ridge  of  Sguardo  from  that  of 
Gavi,  so  I  e'en  slowly  plodded  on.  The 
country  became  gradually  more  barren ;  only 
a  few  pine  trees  were  scattered  over  the  rocks, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  formed  of  different 
kinds  of  marble.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this 
path  must  lead  somewhere,  so  I  will  go  on.^' 

"  So  his  story  must  lead  somewhere,''  said 
Francesco  de'  Massimi  to  Tilton,  who  showed 
strong  signs  of  impatience.  '^  It  must  lead 
somewhere  ;  let  him  go  on,  as  he  says." 

'^  Well,  in  truth,"  continued  the  garrulous 
old  man,  '^  the  path  did  lead  somewhere  ;  for 
it  led  me  to  a  pretty  little  church  and  about  a 
dozen  cottages  buried  in  a  deep  dell  beside 
the  little  torrent ;  and  I  perceived,  through  a 
chasm  between  two  hills,  that  the  Castle  dello 
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SgQardo  was  only  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  above  the  villag-e,  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridg-e  that  formed  this  quiet,  lonely  dell. 
Thinks  I  to  myself,  whatever  has  happened  to 
the  poor  young  lady  must  be  known  here,  or 
nowhere.  While  I  was  looking-  about  and 
considering  to  whom  I  should  speak,  I  saw 
the  poor  curate  of  the  little  church  descending 
a  kind  of  goat-path  from  the  cliff  on  which 
the  castle  stood.  He  seemed  to  be  a  good, 
simple,  harmless  priest ;  and  1  did  not  doubt 
a  moment  that  I  should  be  able  to  get  out  all 
I  wanted  to  know  from  him,  poor  man.  1 
seated  myself  on  a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  place 
v/here  his  path  joined  mine,  and  began 
wiping  my  forehead  with  an  air  of  great  ex- 
haustion; and,  in  truth,  Signori  Cavalieri,  the 
day  was  hot ;  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
hot  as  I  made  a  show  of  finding  it— God  for- 
give me.^' 

*'  God    will    forgive  thee    anything,  rather 
than  this  intolerable  tediousness  V  exclaimed 
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Tilton,    starting   ag-ain   from    his    chair,    and 
striding-  up  and  down  the  room. 

''And  that  is,  alas. my  predominant  passion^ 
Eccellenza,"  replied  Fra  Giovanni,  *' the  chief 
sin  that  afflicts  me^  as  pride  and  impatience 
do   some  others.     We  have  all   our   predomi- 
nant passions.     However,  as  it  is  our  duty  to 
strive  to  overcome  them,  I  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  in  what  I  have  more  to  add.     The 
good  simple  priest,  seeing  a  respectable  look- 
ing man,  in  a  clerical  dress,  seated  by  the  side 
of  his    path    and    apparently   suffering   from 
great  fatigue,  stopped  and   saluted  me,  as  f 
knew  he  would.     He  said  that  it  was  seldom 
any  one   wandered  so  far  into  the  mountains, 
and  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  his  poor 
cabin,  and  to  partake  of  his  supper.     I,  who 
wished  for   nothing  better,    consented,    after 
some  show   of   opposition.       While  we  were 
eating  his  poor  provisions,    and   drinking   a 
bottle  of  wine — it  was  very  vveak  and  sour — I 
turned  the  conversation    to   the   castle   over- 
head, as   one  might  say,  and  asked  him  what 
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sort  of  people  it  belonged  to,  whether  the 
lord  was  a  pious  man  and  kept  a  chaplain  of 
his  own ;  or  whether  he  himself  —  my  poor 
harmless  host  ! — officiated  in  that  capacity  ? 

"  '  Alas  !  alas  !  no/  replied  my  entertainer. 
^  I  fear  me  that  the  Baron  dello  Sguard(» 
keeps  but  an  ill-regulated  household ;  but/ 
he  added,  '  we  must  not  judge  our  neighbours. 
I  know,  however/  he  continued,  *  that  he  has 
no  chaplain  attached  to  his  castle;  and, 
although  I  am  just  come  out  of  it,  I  had  not 
been  in  it  before  for  six  years.^ 

*'  Indeed,  I  exclaimed,  in  affected  surprise. 
There  must  be  something  extraordinary  going 
on  in  it  for  you  to  have  been  called  upon  at 
present.  Is  the  Baron  himself  in  the  last 
agony  ? — Is  he  dead  ? 

^'  ^  Not  so/  replied  the  good  simple  priest, 
'  I  fear  me  that,  even  in  his  last  moments, 
the  Baron  would  scorn  to  send  for  a  priest. 
But  there  is/  he  continued,  Mn  the  castle  a 
venerable-looking  old  follower  of  the  Baron, 
who,  though  a  most  deceitful  and  reprobate 
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villain,  has  a  wife  who  would  doubtless  be 
a  better  christian  were  she  in  any  other 
household.'  But  why,"  said  Fra  Giovanni 
interrupting  himself,  "  why  need  I  delay  my 
tale  by  recounting  all  the  common  -  place 
speeches  of  this  country  priest?  As  I  know 
that  you  are  rather  impatient,  Signor  Caval- 
liere,  I  will  cut  short  his  prolix  observations*'^ 

'^  Do  so  ;  and  thine  own  also,  my  g-ood 
friend/'  said  Tilton. 

"  Well,  well ;"  continued  Fra  Giovanni. 
"  I  learnt  from  my  poor  ingenuous  host  that 
this  old  follower  of  the  Baron  had  told  him 
that  his  wife  had  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  a  twelvemonth  by  rheumatism,  and  had 
besought  her  husband  to  allow  the  priest  to 
visit  her,  now  that  she  was  unable  to  go  down 
to  the  village  church  :  and  that  the  husband 
had  ventured  to  do  this,  as  his  lord  had  just 
set  out  on  a  somewhat  distant  expedition. 
After  hearing  the  old  woman's  confession, 
the  priest  told  me  that,  as  he  was  passing 
through    the   court   on    his    way    out    of    the 
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castle,  he  had  seen,  at  a  window,  the  most 
beautiful  face  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  poor 
man/'  said  Fra  Giovanni,  *'  was  enraptured 
with  it ;  and  called  it  by  turns  an  angel,  a 
seraph,  a  cherub  and  a  child  :  he  had  never 
before  seen  hair  so  white,  skin  so  transparent, 
eyes  that  spoke  so  plainly  of  heaven  ;  but 
he  said  that  those  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  and  that  wild  jestures  of  distress  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  aid.  In  short,  he  gave  me 
such  a  description  of  her  that  I  could  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  had  seen  the 
Signorina  Colonna/' 

*' Gracious  heaven!"  cried  Tilton,  ^Svhat 
didst  thou  next,  old  man  V 

"  Wby,^^  answered  the  old  porter,  ''  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  induce 
the  poor  curate  to  talk  on :  by  appearing 
totally  ignorant  of  the  person  of  the  dear 
child  he  was  describing,  and  heedless  as  to 
whom  she  might  be: — for  I  had  already  found 
out  that  the  priest,  and  all  his  villagers,  were 
afraid    of  their   lives   of  the   Baron   and   his 
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followers,  or  of  giving-  any  information,  for 
which  vengeance  would  be  afterwards  cruelly 
taken  upon  themselves.  I,  therefore,  did  not 
say  anything;  and  the  simple  curate,  being 
somewhat  warmed  by  the  two  glasses  of  his 
miserable  wine,  that  has  been  rattling  all 
night  in  my  inside,  at  length  exclaimed  to 
me  ;  '  Now,  my  good  brother  and  visitor,  there 
must  be  some  new  villany  on  foot,  in  that 
stronghold  of  Satan.  We  all,  in  this  village, 
know  that  two  noble  ladies  were  conveyed 
to  it  some  days  ago ;  and  that  the  Baron 
escorted  one  of  them  this  morning  to  some 
other  place.  Of  all  that,  I  should  not  have 
taken  any  particular  heed  :  but  two  of  his 
fellows  came  down  here,  soon  after  their  lord 
had  set  off,  and  publicly  declared,  both  in  the 
wine  shop  and  to  myself,  that  the  other  lady 
had  been  also  carried  away  from  the  castle. 
Can  you  believe  this  ?  he  asked  me ;  can  you 
doubt  that  the  heavenly  creature,  I  have  just 
seen,  is  that  very  lady  whom  they  declare 
they  have   removed?    For  my  part,  he  said. 
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'  I  would  almost  wager  my  breviary  tlmt 
they  have  some  plot  for  which  they  are 
spreading  a  false  report/ 

''I  need  not  tell  you,  Monsignore  Tilton," 
continued  Fra  Giovanni,  "that  I  was  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  poor 
priest's  supposition  ;  although  I  was  surprised 
that  he  had  the  wit  to  make  it.  But,  as  it  was 
then  rather  late  in  the  evening,  I  accepted 
the  good  man^s  invitation,  and  rested  me 
upon  one  of  his  hard  pallets  for  the  night. 
At  sunrise,  I  set  off  to  tell  your  Excellency 
what  I  had  learned ;  and  here  I  am,  per 
ubbedirla.'^ 

'^  Order  out  the  men  instantly,  Francesco/' 
exclaiming  Tilton,  without  further  noticing 
the  old  porter.  "Let  us  mount  and  setoff, 
without  a  moment^s  delay,  to  smoke  out  this 
old  fox  in  his  earth.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
Hilda  is  there  still :  nor  will  I  rest  till  I 
have  released  her.^' 

As  the  troop  rode  out  of  the  court  of  the 
Abbey,    it    met    de    Whittingham    returning 
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from  the  encampment  at  Pavia.  In  a  fe\V 
hurried  words,  Tilton  acquainted  him  with 
all  he  had  learned  ;  and,  having  reported  that 
he  had  left  the  Marchesa  of  Pescara  in  her 
husband's  tent,  Warren  procured  him  a  fresh 
horse ;  and,  notwithstanding-  all  his  recent 
fatigue,  insisted  upon  accompanying  the 
present  expedition  against  the  Torre  dello 
Sguardo. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

HILDA     COLONNA. 

(BiltYiHt  WiQlktn  !  ^t^hx  tier  ICtifte ! 
Win  mit  tucf)  ioantJtrte  mit  tucf)  ^c\)i^U  ! 
^ru^gft  mix  fxmnWcf)  mtin  Bu^mtiUnti  ! 
h\)  bin  gefangen,  icl)  bin  in  23antren, 
^ci)y  ici)  j^ab'  fetinm  anUcrn  (^csiantJtcn  ! 
dFtrei)  in  Etiften  isit  eure  I3af)n, 
fjr  !^e»tr  nici^t  tiit^n  Boniginn  imttrttan. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 

We  left  Hilda  of  Colon na  mounted  upon  her 
beast  and  preparing-  to  follow  her  friend. 
Donna  Vittoria,  from  the  Torre  dello  Sguardo, 
when  she  was  rudely  startled  by  the  falling-  of 
the  portcullis.  At  first,  the  poor  girl  thought 
that  this  event  was  the  result  of  mere  acci- 
dent :  but  when  she  heard  the  angry  expostu- 
lation of  her   friend,  and  beheld   that  friend 
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compelled  to  ride  forwards  and  abandon  her, 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  her  agony,  grief, 
and  despair.  Had  she  not  been  supported  by 
the  venerable  old  hypocrite  who  had  assisted 
her  to  mount  to  her  saddle,  she  would  have 
fallen  senseless  to  the  rock-worn  pavement  of 
the  court.  As  it  was,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  lifted  from  her  mule;  and  was  carried, 
without  exhibiting-  any  symptom  of  animation 
or  consciousness,  to  the  apartment  which  she 
had  before  occupied.  She  was  laid  upon  her 
bed  by  the  female  attendant  who  had  been 
shut  into  the  castle  with  her  ;  and  many  hours 
elapsed  ere  she  awoke  to  the  recollection  of 
her  fearful  situation. 

On  opening  her  eyes,  however,  she  sprang 
at  once  from  the  bed  on  which  she  had  been 
laid  and  rushed  to  the  window,  as  if  to  assure 
herself  of  the  horrible  reality  of  her  situation. 
The  window  of  this  room  looked  down  into 
the  court  of  the  castle  ;  and,  as  Hilda  gazed 
eagerly  through  its  grated  bars,  the  first 
object  she  beheld  was  the  figure  of  the  good 
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priest  of  the  neig-hbouring"  village,  returning 
from  his  visit  of  charity  to  the  sick  couch 
of  the  rheumatic  old  woman.  She  attempted 
to  call  out  to  him  for  help ;  but  she  was 
unable  to  command,  to  steady,  her  voice  : 
wildly  and  piteously,  therefore,  she  uplifted 
her  little  hands,  and  made  those  signals  of 
distress  which  the  kind-hearted  man  had  re- 
lated, as  we  have  seen,  to  Fra  Giovanni.  The 
priest,  however,  was  too  fearful  of  the  ven- 
geance of  his  lord  to  appear  to  take  notice 
of  any  thing  that  he  might  witness  in  the 
castle :  and  when  poor  Hilda  saw  him,  whose 
dress  pointed  him  out  at  once  as  the  friend  of 
the  oppressed,  retire  under  the  low-browed 
arch  of  the  gateway,  despair  ag-ain  took  pos- 
session of  her  heart,  as  she  felt  herself  aban- 
doned and  alone  in  this  retired  strong--hold  of 
lawless  men. 

Unfortunately,  the  maid  who  had  been  en- 
trapped with  her  was  not  of  a  character  to 
inspire  confidence  and  energy  in  her  young^ 
mistress  ;  she   was,  on  the  contrary,   a  poor 
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tame-spirited  girl,  who  ever  magnified  every 
little  danger  and  difficulty  of  ordinary  life, 
and  who  now  strove  to  solace  her  own  fears 
and  doubts  by  imparting-  them  to  one  whom, 
as  her  junior  by  many  years,  she  ought  to 
have  upheld  and  encouraged.  Poor  Hilda, 
indeed,  whose  natural  timidity  and  modesty 
had  ever  made  her  retire  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  sad  realities  of  life, 
imagined  not  all  the  dang-ers  to  which  her 
unprotected  state  exposed  her :  but  the  fears 
of  her  attendant  would  not  long  permit  her  to 
remain  in  the  security  of  unconsciousness ; 
the  maid  had  hastened  to  impart  every  honor 
which  her  own  terror  had,  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily, pourtrayed  to  her. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  dello  Sguardo  had 
returned  with  his  band  from  his  morning's 
expedition.  He  was  elated  with  success 
at  the  facility  which  he  had  accomplished 
the  scheme  which  had  been  imparted  to 
him,  and  transferred  the  Marchesa  from  his 
own   band  to  that   of   her   pursuers    without 
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any  risk  even  of  the  recog'nition  of  himself  or 
of  his  following. 

'^  But,  by  my  faith,  Alberto,"  he  exclaimed 
to  his  old  white-haired  seneschal,  **this  riding 
in  such  a  fog-  as  has  hung  over  us  all  day  is 
but  chilling  work.  Tell  the  people  to  get  my 
dinner  and  supper  ready  directly,  for  I  have 
rode  so  long  that  supper-time  is  arrived  ere  I 
have  dined.  Corpo  di  Bacco,  Alberto,  that  is 
a  loss  which  I  always  regret  more  than  most; 
a  lost  meal  never  can  be  recovered  either  in 
time  or  eternity,  as  the  priests  say  of  hours 
mis-spent.  However,^'  he  added,  "  I  will  not 
mis-spend  the  next  two  hours.  Order  my 
supper,  and  some  bottles  ot  the  best  which  the 
cellar  contains.  And  then,  old  fellow,  shalt 
come  and  sup  with  me  and  tell  me  how  the 
pretty  bird  we  have  netted  bears  her  in  her 
cage.'' 

All  was  done  as  he  directed  ;  and  the  little 
man  eat  and  drank  and  drank  again  while  he 
listened  to  the  account  which  his  venerable 
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follower  gave  him  of  Hilda's  silent  wretched- 
ness and  despair. 

*' Ah,  that  is  her  mood,  is  it?''  exclaimed 
the  Baron,  joyously,  as  the  wine  began  to 
act  upon  his  excitable  brain.  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear,  Alberto,  that  she  is  so  tame : 
for  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  my 
heart  shrink  before  the  glance  of  a  woman 
of  spirit." 

"  Want  of  habit,  Monsignore,"  suggested 
the  venerable  Alberto. 

"  I  fancy  it  must  be  as  thou  sayest.  I  have 
been  cooped  up  too  long  in  this  old  eagle's 
nest.  Would'st  thou  believe  it,  Alberto,  that 
although  I  am  known  to  be  a  man  of  mettle 
in  the  field,  I  scarcely  dared  open  my  lips, 
to  any  purpose,  to  that  haughty  Marchesa  ? 
There  was  a  something  in  th^  flash  of  her 
black  eye  that  overawed  me!  I  joy  to  hear 
that  this  white-haired  girl  proves  to  be  of 
a  dift'erent  temper.  I  was  thinking  to  my- 
self that  she  would,  as  I  rode  back  this 
afternoon." 
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*'  But,  Signor  Berone/^  asked  the  venerable 
Alberto,  "  how  can  her  temper  import  to 
you  ?  I  thought  she  was  pre-engaged  for  the 
Colonel  V 

*'Tush,  tush  man,  so  she  is/'  replied  the 
jolly  Baron  with  a  laugh,  and  tossing  off  a 
large  cup  of  wine  ;  *'So  she  is,  as  thousayest ; 
but  the  Colonel  is  gone  back  to  his  troops 
near  Pavia ;  and,  from  all  I  hear,  a  general 
engagement  must  take  place  ere  long  :  and  in 
it  the  gallant  Colonel  may,  by  possibility,  be 
left  upon  the  field.     And  then — 

"  And  then,  Eccellenza,^'  said  the  venerable 
Alberto,  shaking  his  grey  locks  with  a  low 
tittering  laugh,  "and  then  —  I  drink  to  your 
success,  Eccellenza.'^ 

''Thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,''  cried  the  Sig- 
nor dello  Sguardo.  **  I  always  knew  thou 
wert  a  man  of  apprehension  and  understand- 
ing. But  think  not,  good  Alberto,  that  I 
shall  wait  till  such  a  happy  event  as  that  I 
anticipate  may  remove  my  friend  Maldonato. 
'  Tvvere  a  pity  to  loose  so  much  time^  were  it 
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not?  Besides,  the  Signorina  may  take  a  fancy 
to  me,  in  preference  to  the  Colonel :  eh  ? 
what  sayest  thou?" 

"  f  drink  to  your  Excellency's  success,'^ 
again  said  the  venerable  Alberto,  emptying 
a  large  measure  of  wine  under  his  grey 
moustaches. 

''Do  so,  do  so,  Alberto ;"  cried  the  Baron, 
tossing  off  his  glass,  as  he  rose  from  table. 
'*  I  will  begin  the  attack  this  very  evening. 
Why  lose  an  hour,  when  so  fair  an  object  is 
before  us  ?" 

He  staggered  towards  the  door,  but,  return- 
ing to  the  table,  said,  "  Fetch  me  my  guitar, 
x\lberto.  I  will  try  her  with  music  and  poetry. 
Those  are  the  best  keys  to  a  woman's  heart ! 
Even  that  mighty  Marchesa  was  obliged  to 
admire  my  sonnet." 

The  venerable  Alberto  handed  his  four- 
stringed  guitar  to  his  patron  ;  and,  dropping 
again  upon  his  seat,  exclaimed  "  I  drink  to 
your  success,  Eccellenza." 

The  steps  of  Signor  dello  Sguardo  were  not 
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however,  as  brisk  and  steady  as  usual,  while 
he  mounted  the  rude  stair  which  led  to  Hildas 
apartment.  Perhaps  he  felt  this,  and  desired 
to  obtain  a  few  moments  in  which  his  ardour 
might,  in  some  small  degree,  expend  itself  in 
sound  ;  or,  perhaps,  entertaining  some  con- 
fused idea  that  he  could  not  serenade  his 
newly  adopted  mistress  under  her  window^  he 
determined  to  do  the  next  best  thing  in  his 
power,  and  to  serenade  her  at  her  door.  By 
whatever  feeling  he  may  have  been  animated 
certain  it  is  that  he  drew  a  settle  to  the  door 
of  Hilda^s  apartment ;  and,  seating  himself  in 
the  passage,  warbled  forth,  in  no  very  mea- 
sured accents,  words  of  which  the  following 
may  represent  the  meaning  : — 

Hair  of  flax  and  eyes  of  blue,    . 
Skin  of  most  transparent  hue, 
Where  the  rose  and  lilies  vie 
Which  shall  gain  the  mastery  : 
Lips  whose  blush  nought  can  produce 
Save  the  ripe  promegranate's  juice  : — 
Call  not  this  too  cold  for  me — 
Love  and  coldness  can't  agree  ! 
Mine,  be  mine  those  features  mild, 
Half  of  woman,  half  of  child. 
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Others  prate  of  eyes  of  fire — 
Flashes,  boding  nought  but  ire  ! 
Others  prate  of  tresses  black — 
Stiff  as  mane  on  charger's  back ! 
Others  prate  of  lofty  airs — 
Pride  which  every  feeling  shares  ! 
Pride  and  love  can  ne'er  agree : — 
Be  the  gentler  heart  for  me ! 
Mine,  be  mine  those  features  mild, 
Half  of  woman,  half  of  child. 

When  the  Baron  concluded' this  very  com- 
plimentary strain,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
apartment^  and,  dropping  on  one  knee  at  the 
feet  of  Hilda,  who  was  seated  at  the  window 
gazing  on  the  far-spreading  landscape  which 
the  fog  had  concealed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  he  exclaimed  in  an  impassioned 
tone,  holding  his  guitar  in  his  left  hand,  and 
extending  his  right  hand  towards  the  poor 
girl— 

'*Bellissima  Signorina,  deign,  oh  deign,  to 
reward  your  devoted  Serenader  !  deign,  oh 
deign,  to  permit  me  to  carry  that  fairy  hand  to 
these  melodious  lips.  I  trust  that  you  were 
al)le  to  hear  every  word  of  my  little  song  V 
he    enquired,    the   vanity    of    the    poetaster 
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making"  him  forget  every  other  object.  ''  I 
trust  that  no  sentiment  was  lost  to  your  ap- 
proving* ears  ?  I  have  seldom  exerted  myself 
as  an  improvisatore  ;  but  who  could  fail,  with 
such  an  object  to  inspire  him  ?  'Twas,  in 
truth,  prettily  worded '/'  he  added,  rising 
from  his  kneeling  posture,  and  twanging  a  few 
notes  on  the  wires  of  his  instrument,  as  he 
again  warbled  forth  : 

Hair  of  flax  and  eyes  of  blue. 
Skin  of  most  transparent  hue. 
Where  the  rose  and  lilies  vie 
Which  shall  gain  the  mastery  : 
Lips  whose  blush  nought  can  produce 
Save  the  ripe  pomegranate  juice. 

*'  Permit  me,  Signorina  mia  cara/'  he  said 
interrupting  a  repetition  which  proved  that  the 
song  had  not  been  quite  so  suddenly  inspired 
as  he  bad  thoughtlessly  asserted,  permit  me 
to  draw  your  attention  to  the  merit  of  that 
line.  Your  own  sweet  lips  are  of  that  pecu- 
liarly deep  transparent  hue  which  I  have 
never  seen  imitated  by  artists  ;  seldom,  or 
rather  never,  equalled  in  nature.     Now  your 
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friend,  the  great  Marchesa,  had  very  beautiful 
lips,  but  they  were  what  poets  rightly  describe 
as  coral  lips ;  they  had  not  the  deep  blush 
which  ever  lives  in  yours.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  continued,  as  poor  Hilda  stood  in 
astonishment  and  terror,  considering  how  she 
had  better  receive  the  altered  tone  of  her 
jailor;  *^I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
my  song.  I  will  begin  again  the  second 
stanza :  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  addressed 
to  the  great  lady  whom — I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  cleared  my  poor  castle  of: — 

Some  may  prate  of  eyes  of  fire — 
Flashes — 

"  Whither,  Sir,  have  you  conveyed  the  Mar- 
chesa of  Pescara?''  enquired  Hilda  Colonna, 
irreverently  and  anxiously  interrupting  the 
self-approving  poetical  robber. 

"  Cruel,  cruel,  fair  one,"  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  "  thus  to  interrupt  the  expression  of 
my  admiration !  Yet,  if  it  will  soothe  one 
anxious  thought  in  the  breast  of  her  who 
shall,  I  swear,  henceforth  engross  my  every 
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verse  and  every  song- — know,  Madonnina  mia 
carina,  that  I  fell  in  with  a  company  of  her 
own  friends,  by  whom  she  was  wrested  from 
my  charge." 

''  Thank  God  for  that !"  exclaimed  Hilda. 

"  I  do  thank  God,  fair  Hilda  ;  because  I 
am  now  enabled  to  devote  to  you  all  my  care, 
to  declare  to  you  all  my  devotion." 

"  Surely,  Sir/'  said  Hilda,  "  surely,  I  heard 
you  tell  the  Marchesa  that  I  was  to  be 
removed  to  some  other  place  of  greater 
security  !" 

*'  And  could  you  believe  it,  fair  Hilda  ? 
Could  you  believe  that  I  would  resign  the 
fairest  visitant  who  had  ever  graced  these 
rude  walls  ?  Could  you  believe  that  I  would 
transfer  to  another  the  bright  sunbeam  which 
had  fallen  upon  the  Castle  dello  Sguardo  in 
the  shape  of  a  visitant  from  heaven  V 

"  Cease,  Sir,  this  insolent  and  unmeaning 
discourse ;  and  tell  me  with  what  design, 
under  what  pretence,  I  am  here  detained  ?  If, 
for  ransom,  be  assured  that  it  will  be  paid — " 

M  5 
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Hilda  checked  herself  suddenly,  recollecting- 
that  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  had  been  un- 
willing*, or  unable,  to  raise  the  sum  that  was 
demanded  for  his  wife  :  but  the  Baron,  with- 
out noticing  her  hesitation,  exclaimed, 

*' For  ransom?  no,  carina  mia  fanciulla, 
what  should  compensate  for  the  surrender  of 
one  so  lovely  ?  You  know  not,  lady,  how 
widely  spread  is  the  admiration  due  to  those 
excelling-  charms.  Though  I  may  be  prema- 
ture in  the  declaration  of  my  sentiments,  yet 
the  Colonel  may  fall;  and  then,  then,  dear 
lady,  oh  promise  to  listen  kindly  to  the  suit 
of  your  long-devoted  admirer,  the  poor  Baron 
dello  Sguardo/' 

Once  more  he  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
before  her ;  steadying  himself  by  placing  one 
hand  upon  a  table  beside  him.  With  drunken 
leers,  he  gazed  piteously  up  in  Hilda's  face^ 
and  sang,  with  impassioned  tones,  the  burden 
of  his  inspired  ballad — 

Mine,  be  mine  those  features  mild, 
Half  of  woman,  half  a  child. 
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This  was  more  than  the  young  girl's  nerves 
could  endure.  She  had  worked  herself  up  to 
ask  the  few  important  questions  whose  terri- 
fying answers  we  have  repeated  :  but  the  very 
force  which  she  had  thus  put  upon  her  feel- 
ings made  her  unable  to  contemplate  the 
prospect  which  was  opened  to  her.  On  hear- 
ing the  last  insulting  speech  of  her  hitherto 
obsequeous  jailor,  she  fainted  suddenly  away, 
and  fell  beside  him  upon  the  floor. 

"  Bestia  ch'io  sono — fool  that  I  am  !"  cried 
the  Baron,  starting  to  his  feet :  "  see  what 
my  impetuosity  has  done  !  Why  this  fainting 
is  worse  to  encounter  than  the  anger  of  the 
Marchesa.  Help,  help  \''  he  cried,  as  he 
snatched  up  his  guitar  and  hastened  out  of 
the  room. 

But  while  he  was  speeding  down  stairs  to 
summon  the  only  female  servant  in  the  castle, 
except  the  venerable  Alberto^s  rheumatic  wife, 
Hilda  Colonna's  maid,  who  had  been  a  trem- 
bling spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  now 
caught  up  her  mistress's  slight  form  in  her 
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arms,  and  hastened  with  it  into  the  adjoining 
bed-room.     As  much  for  her  own  security  as 
for   that  of  Hilda,  she   instantly  bolted   the 
door ;    and,  having-  laid  the  still-unconscious 
girl    on   the   bed,   she   resolutely  refused    ad- 
mittance to  the  woman  who,  with  the  Baron^ 
now  applied  for  permission  to  assist  her.     She 
alledged  that  tranquillity    and  sleep  was  all 
that    was    needed  ;    and    that,   if    the   Baron 
appeared  again  that  night  before  her  mistress, 
he   would,  most   assuredly,  cause  her   death. 
After  many  protestations  of  his  sorrow,  she 
at    length    heard    the   Signor   dello   Sguardo 
again  descend  the  stairs  ;  cursing,  as  he  went, 
the  venerable  Alberto,  who  had    led  him  on, 
as    he    muttered,    to    take    more   wine    than 
was   good    for    his    impassioned    and    poetic 
temperament. 

Ladies,  however,  do  not  die  of  fainting  fits ; 
and  we  must  request  that  it  may  be  imagined 
that  Hilda  Colonna  gradually  returned  to 
consciousness  ;  and,  although  weak  and  dispi- 
rited, passed  a  quiet  night.     The   next  day, 
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she  also  found  herself  too  poorly  to  rise  from 
her  bed  ;  and,  when  answering-  the  frequent 
enquiries  of  the  Baron,  her  maid  -  servant 
mag-nified  her  ailing  so  much  as  to  secure  her 
against  any  proposed  intrusion  on  his  part. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  she  arose, 
w^eak  and  exhausted  ;  and,  passing  into  the 
adjoining  room,  took  her  accustomed  seat  at 
the  window,  and  anxiously  gazed  out  on  all 
the  country  below.  Reflection  on  the  in- 
telligence she  had  obtained  from  the  robber, 
respecting  the  Marchesa's  return  to  her  friends, 
had,  indeed,  induced  a  feeling  of  hope  where 
despair  had  before  seemed  permanently  to 
have  settled  itself.  She  now  considered  that 
many  days  could  not  elapse  ere,  by  one  means 
or  another,  her  friend  would  be  able  to  secure 
her  liberation  :  and  a  faint  hope  that  already 
her  deliverers  might  be  at  hand  had  urged 
her  to  the  exertion  of  rising  and  establishing 
herself  where  she  fancied  that  she  might  first 
note  their  approach.  Long,  however,  did  she 
strain  her  eyes  over  the  far-spreading  plain. 
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There  lay  the  little  town  of  Novi ;  there  lay 
the  fortress  of  Alessandria,  as  still  and  as 
unaltered  as  ever.  There  the  yellow  Po 
curled  its  glittering-  length  across  the  land- 
scape ;  like  some  mighty  serpent,  winding-  and 
coiling"  itself  from  the  frozen  fastnesses  and 
pinnacles  of  Monte  Viso,  and  drawing-  its 
endless  length  through  the  vine-covered  elm 
forests  of  Lombardy.  There  too,  in  the 
direction  of  Pavia,  she  fancied  that  she  saw 
light  billows  of  white  smoke  soaring  aloft 
into  the  cloudless  sky  ;  while  imagination, 
perhaps,  created  the  faint  booming  of  artillery, 
which  she  thought  was  borne  towards  her,  at 
intervals,  by  the  breeze. 

But  the  distant  ridge  of  the  snow-capped 
Alps,  which  bounded  the  plain  in  front,  was 
not  the  less  marked  by  Hilda  Colonna,  because 
its  jagged  outline  softly  and  indistinctly 
blended  with  the  pale  blue  sky.  There,  there 
were  the  magic  lakes  and  islands  of  Borommeo  : 
there,  in  the  recesses  of  those  nearer  moun- 
tains, was  the  tranquil  monastery  of  San  Gra- 
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tiniano ;  and  there  had  she  spent  three  blissful 
days  in  the  society  of  the  friend  of  her  child- 
hood, Sir  Maurice  Tilton.  That  the  English- 
man was  not  indifferent  to  the  fair  Italian  we 
have  already  seen ;  and  when  Hilda  now 
thought  over  his  kindly  bearing  towards  her, 
she  could  not  blind  herself  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  produced  some  impression  upon  his 
worldly  but  gallant  disposition.  Then  she 
pondered  over  the  sudden  change,  the  chilling 
distance  which  his  manner  had  latterly  exhi- 
bited towards  her,  and  wondered  how  worldly 
pride  could  so  interfere  with  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart;  for  Vittoria  of  Pescara 
had  not  concealed  from  her  that  Tilton  had 
anxiously  inquired  into  her  parentage ;  and 
to  the  unsatisfactory  answers  which  he  had 
received,  the  friends  had  easily  attributed  his 
altered  deportment. 

''  Alas  !''  thought  Hilda  to  herself,  "  I  could 
love  him  from  whatever  stock  he  might  have 
descended,  and  however  lowly  his  situation  in 
life.     But  if    an  equality   of   rank  in  her  he 
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weds  be  essential  to  his  happiness,  never,  oh 
never,  will  I  be  the  means  of  bringing  disap- 
pointment and  vain  regrets  into  his  career. 
Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice,  why  wilt  thou  permit 
the  world  to  take  so  much  from  thy  naturally 
noble  character?'' 

The  maid  entered  from  the  adjoining  room? 
saying,  "  I  have  bolted  both  the  doors, 
signorina,  so  that  no  one  can  disturb  us  again. 
But  as  I  was  looking  down  into  the  court, 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  unwonted  stir 
in  the  castle.  The  men  appear  to  be  coming 
and  going,  and  buckling  on  their  armour, 
as  if  for  some  sudden  expedition.^' 

The  shrill  sound  of  a  trumpet,  whose  blast 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  surround- 
ing rocks,  instantly  confirmed  the  maid^s 
judgment,  that  some  cause  of  unusual  excite- 
ment existed  amongst  the  inmates  of  the 
tower. 

The  road  by  which  Tilton's  party  had  vVound 
upwards,  from  the  Abbey  del  Bosco,  was,  in 
fact,  so  embedded  in  a  ravine  of   the  mouu- 
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tain,  as  to  be  imperceptible  from  the  window 
at  which  Hilda  Colonna  had  been  seated. 
It  had,  however,  been  lon^  noted  by  the  look- 
out on  the  battlements ;  and  while  the  ad- 
vancing- troop  drew  nearer,  and  evidently 
directed  their  progress  towards  the  Torre 
dello  Sguardo,  those  preparations  which  the 
maid  had  noted  had  been  hastily  made  by 
the  Baron's  followers.  As  the  trumpet  now 
sounded  a  parley  at  the  further  end  of  the 
drawbridge,  dello  Sguardo  himself,  attended 
only  by  the  venerable  Alberto,  presented 
himself  at  the  bars,  and  enquired  the  cause 
of  the  summons  and  of  the  threatening*  array 
which  supported  it. 

**  The  noble  knights,  Sir  Maurizio  Tilton 
and  Warren  de  Whittingham,"  replied  Fran- 
cesco de'  Massimi,  who,  bearing*  a  small  white 
flag,  accompanied  the  trumpeter,  "  charge  you, 
Filippo  dello  Sguardo,  with  having  basely 
attacked  the  followers  of  two  illustrious  ladies, 
the  Marchesa  of  Pescara,  and  the  Signora  of 
Colonna,  and  the  venerable  Abbot  of  San  Gra- 
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tiniano,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war  and  of 
chivalry  and  in  disregard  of  the  safe  conducts 
of  the  noble  Marquis  Ferdinando  of  Pescara, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France.  They  also 
charge  you  with  having  treacherously  mur- 
dered the  holy  Abbot,  and  with  having  borne 
oflp  the  two  illustrious  ladies  to  this  Tower 
dello  Sguardo.  The  Marchesa  of  Pescara 
having  been  already  rescued,  the  said  noble 
knights  now  require  you  to  deliver  into  their 
custody  the  honourable  lady,  the  Signora 
Hilda  .Colonna ;  and  will  then  leave  you  to 
answer  to  your  own  conscience  and  to  the 
future  vengeance  of  the  church,  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  holy  Abbot." 

"  Here  is  an  epic  poem  !''  cried  the  Baron 
in  reply.  "  Filippo  dello  Sguardo  is  grateful 
to  you,  Sir  Herald,  as  I  presume  you  call 
yourself,  for  having  given  him  a  subject  on 
which  to  exercise  his  muse,  who  was  becoming 
languid  and  drowsy,  from  the  dull  monotony 
of  this  peaceful  castle." 

"  Is  that  the   answer  which   I  am  to  bear 
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back   to   the   noble  knights   who   await  your 
reply?*'  asked  Francesco  de^  Massimi. 

*^ Truly  is  it/*  answered  the  Baron.  "But 
as  thy  knights,  who  rejoice  in  such  outlandish 
names,  seem  to  be  as  anxious  in  the  affairs  of 
holy  mother  church  as  they  are  in  the  defence 
of  the  ladies,  thou  mayest  inform  them  that, 
although  the  Baron  dello  Sguardo  scorns  to 
refute  a  charge  of  having  behaved  discour- 
teously towards  honourable  ladies,  of  whom, 
as  of  the  muse,  she  being  a  female,  he  is  a 
devoted  follower  —  he  will  yet  assure,  them 
that  their  friend  the  Abbot  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  own  fat  mule,  as  they  may  ascer- 
tain, if  they  will  examine  his  broken  neck. 
Beyond  this,  tell  thy  masters  that  I  deny  all 
knowledge  of  the  tale  with  which  they  have 
charged  thee.^' 

*'  Then  prepare  thee,"  replied  de'  Massimi, 
**  to  defend  thy  castle ;  and  may  God  have 
mercy  on  the  souls  of  thee  and  thy  followers ; 
for  perjured  robbers  can  expect  no  quarter." 

*'My  castle,   master  herald,   can  well  take 
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care  of  the  souls,  and  bodies  also,  of  all  whom 
it  contains/' the  Baron  answered.  "  Come  on, 
therefore ;  for  the  sound  of  my  falconets  will 
be  music  to  these  old  rocks.'^ 

He  turned  him,  and  re-entered  the  castle  ; 
and  de'  Massimi  bore  back  his  rude  defiance  to 
Tilton. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE    ASSAULT. 

Alas  for  bows  and  arrows  !  and  the  day 
When  war  was  but  a  pageant — or  a  play. 
When  shafts  were  splintered  against  walls  of  stone, 
And  cannons,  balls  and  bullets  were  unknown. 
When  knights,  in  rattling  armour,  fell,  and  when 
Those  rattling  knights  uprose  unharm'd  again  : — 
When  blows  as  on  a  smithy's  anvil  rang. 
And  nought  ensued — except  a  glorious  clang. 
When  war  was  knightly  sport ;  and  lordly  pride 
O'er  unarmed  villains  could  triumphant  ride 
Secure  itself : — ere  gun-powder  arose 
And  blew  up  all  alike — with  fewer  blows. 

The  Forgotten  Record. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  Francesco  de' 
Massimi,  so  eager  was  Tilton  to  attack  the 
tower  and  release  her  whom  he  now  loved 
with  an  earnestness  proportionate  to  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  the  self-reproach 
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and  anxiety  he  had  suffered  during  the  last 
few  days  on  her  account  had  occasioned,  that 
de  Whittingham  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  adopt  the  most  ordinary 
precautions  to  secure  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. He  was,  however,  at  length  induced 
to  leave  his  horse  ;  and  with  a  small  party, 
to  join  his  cooler  friends  in  carefully  examin- 
ing  the  position  of  the  stronghold,  and  of  the 
ground  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
survey  was  any  thing  but  satisfactory.  The 
Torre  dello  Sguardo  was,  as  we  have  said, 
seated  almost  upon  the  extreme  Yerge  of  a 
mountain  ridge  which,  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  side  shelved  precipitately  downwards 
for  several  hundred  yards,  overlooking  the 
plain  of  Alessandria,  and  one  of  the  then 
frequented  passes  of  the  Bocchetta.  On  the 
two  other  sides  of  the  castle,  which  enclosed 
a  small  space  nearly  square,  guarded,  at  each 
angle,  by  circular  towers,  the  ground  was 
more  level ;  save  that,  on  the  side  on  which 
was  the  entrance,  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  table- 
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land  formed  a  sort  of  ditch,  over  which  the 
drawbridge  was  cast,  and  then  descended  in 
an    abrupt   but    wider    chasm    to    the    little 
village,  at  which  Fra  Giovanni   had  passed 
the  night.     On  these  two  sides  alone,  there- 
fore, did  an  attack  upon  the  fortalice  appear 
to  be,  in  any  ways,  possible :  for  on  the  other 
sides,  not  only  did  the  ground  shelve  away 
from  it  so  as   scarcely  to   allow  any  footing 
to  an  assailant,  but  the  castle  was  there  also 
defended  by  a  strong  and  lofty  tower,  which, 
springing    up  just   within    the    battlemented 
roof  of  the  main  building,  overawed  and  over- 
looked   the    country  on    all    sides ;    and  had 
obtained,    for    the    house    of   the    mountain 
Baron,  that  appellation  by  which  it  was  dis- 
tinguished.     Although    nature    alone    might 
have   been    thought  to    render    the    building 
sufficiently    secure  and  impregnable  in    this 
direction,  yet  this  mighty  tower  formed  such 
an  additional  defence    as    to    dispel  at  once 
ail  idea  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  quarter 
over  which  it  frowned. 
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The  front  and  the  southern  side,  alone, 
therefore,  remained,  on"  which  the  Englishmen 
and  their  followers,  could  hope  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  :  and  even  here  the 
attempt  appeared  to  be  desperate.  We  have 
called  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  table-land  : 
it  was  so  when  compared  to  the  surrounding- 
scenery  ;  but  this  table-land  was  intersected 
and  broken  by  clefts,  ravines  and  irregularities 
in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which,  more  or  less, 
impeded  every  approach  to  the  walls.  Half 
a  dozen  falconets,  as  they  were  then  called, 
and  a  score  of  well  furnished  men-at-arms, 
with  the  Signor  dello  Sguardo  amongst  them, 
on  the  battlements,  held  out  no  very  invit- 
ing* prospect  to  Maurcice  Tilton's  eager 
impetuosity. 

At  length  he  reluctantly  consented  to  de 
Whittingham's  proposal,  and  took  up  such  a 
position  with  the  main  body  of  his  men  as  to 
prevent  any  person  from  leaving  the  castle 
unperceived  ;  while  the  other,  with  a  small 
party,   hastened  back  to  Novi  to  endeavour 
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to  obtain  artillery  and  machines,  without 
which,  it  was  evidently  impossible  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  stone  walls  before 
them.  The  town  of  Novi  being-  much  nearer 
to  the  Torre  deilo  Sg-uardo  than  was  the 
Abbey  from  which  they  had  started,  de  Whit- 
tingham  hoped  that  he  might  return  again  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  so  that  another 
nig'ht  should  not  pass  without  an  assault 
having  been  attempted. 

In  this  anticipation,  he  was  partly  right. 
The  strong  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  by  the  letters  of  safe  -  conduct, 
backed  by  a  little  of  Tilton's  English  gold, 
soon  put  the  good  people  of  the  little  town 
of  Novi  upon  the  alert.  A  couple  of  old 
bombardae,  as  the  pieces  of  cannon  were 
originally  called  from  the  noise  they  pro- 
duced, a  couple  of  old  bombardae  of  now 
antiquated  and  preposterous  length,  were, 
with  their  ammunition,  readily  given  up  to 
him  :  pavises  to  cover  his  men  as  they  should 
advance    to    the   walls,  scaling    ladders,  and 
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plenty  of  provisions  for  his  followers  and  of 
Ibrag-e  for  their  horses,  were  added  to  these ; 
and  a  party  of  willing*  towns-men  volunteered 
to  convey  the  whole  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  by  a  more  practicable  road  than 
any  which  the  strangers  had  hitherto  dis- 
covered. Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  willing 
assistance  which  he  had  yet  experienced,  it 
was  night-fall,  ere  the  lumbering  artillery  was 
planted  in  front  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
castle.  Nothing  more  could,  of  course,  be 
attempted  that  day.  Maurice  Tilton  watched 
with  a  strong  guard  beside  his  curious  park 
of  artillery  ;  while  most  of  the  other  men 
found  shelter  in  the  little  hamlet  of  the 
ravine. 

On  the  next  morning,  ere  the  sun  had 
gilded  the  topmost  peak  of  Monte  Viso,  the 
two  bombardae  uplifted  their  harmonious 
voices,  and  played  upon  the  wall  of  the  castle 
with  more  power  than  Tilton  had  ventured  to 
hope  that  they  possessed.  Nor  were  the 
Baron's  falconnets  slow  in  replying  to  them  ; 
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although  it  soon  appeared  that  their  range 
was  too  confined  to  do  much  injury  to  the 
battery  of  the  besiegers.  Anxiously  did  the 
Signor  dello  Sguardo  now  begin  to  look  out 
for  that  succour  from  his  neighbouring  nobles 
which,  by  a  private  ofi'ensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  one 
another  in  case  of  need.  But  the  ardour  of 
these  bold  mountain  lords  was,  in  truth,  much 
damped  by  the  wide  banner  of  Pescara  which, 
their  scouts  informed  them,  was  displayed  by 
the  assailants.  Dello  Sguardo  had,  indeed, 
seduced  by  the  promises  of  Maldonato,  com- 
mitted an  outrage  of  audacity  unparallelled 
in  their  annals  of  petty  plunder,  arson,  and 
murder ;  and  none  of  them  were  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  vengeance  which,  sooner 
or  later,  was  sure  to  fall  upon  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed  and  on  all  who  should  take 
part  with  him. 

Although  the  Baron  could  as  yet  ofier  no 
efi'ectual  resistance,  for  his  garrison  was  too 
small  for  him  to  venture  to  sally  forth  upon 
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the  besiegers,  he  yet  maintained  a  bold,  de- 
termined  aspect ;   firing  with  admirable  pre- 
cision   upon    any   object    that    came   within 
range   of    his   pieces,   and    looking  forwards 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when   a  breach 
should    have   been    effected   in  the   wall,   and 
the   assailants   should    attempt    to   carry   the 
place  by  storm.     In  the  course  of  half-a-dozen 
hours,  a  portion   of  the  wall,  upon  which  the 
bombards  had  played  incessantly,  fell  with  a 
loud  crash  ;  and  a  shout  of  triumph  was  raised 
by   the   besiegers.       It   was   answered    by    a 
hearty  yell    of  defiance  from  the  garrison  of 
the  castle.     Had  Maurice  Tilton  acted  with 
his   usual  judgment   and    caution,   he   would 
have  postponed   his  assault  until  the  breach 
had  been  rendered  more  practicable ;  but  his 
newly-found    ardour   in    the   cause   of    Hilda 
Colonna  forbad  all  delay.     He  eagerly  mar- 
shalled   his   men    for   the    attack ;    and    they, 
incited  by  reports  which  they  had  collected  in 
the  hamlet,  of  the  immense  booty  contained 
in   the  castle,  gladly  prepared    to   obey  him. 
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Some  of  the  townsmen  of  Novi,  advancing  the 
pavises  on  each  side  of  the  breach,  discharged 
their   arrows   from   behind   them   in    a    style 
which,   certainly,   did   not   excite    any   great 
admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  two  English- 
men, although  their  Italian   followers   much 
praised   the   gallantry    of   their    new    allies. 
While  the  arrows  rattled  bravely  against  the 
impenetrable  armour  of  the  men-at-arms,  the 
soldiers,  with  Tilton  aijd  de  Whittingham  at 
their  head,  advanced  with  fury   towards  the 
breach.     Here  however  they  encountered  those 
difficulties  in  the  ground  on   which  the  little 
Baron  had  been  counting  for  his  defence.   Deep 
clefts  intersected  the  rock  ;  and  the  garrison, 
rushing  out  to  the  edge  of  these,  picked  off 
several  of  the  beseigers  ere  they  could  scram- 
ble over  them  and  reach  the  breach ;  for  the 
bombardiers  were  now  unable  to  fire,  as  their 
own  men   were  between  the   pieces   and   the 
fortress.      All  these  difficulties  were,  however, 
gallantly  surmounted  ;  and  the  assailants,  at 
length,  reached  the  breach  in  the  wall. 
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Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  unable  to 
advance.  Standing-  as  the  little  garrison  did  on 
the  top  of  the  crumbled  wall,  every  shot  told 
with  fatal  effect ;  and  so  many  of  his  men  were 
struck  down,  ere  the  ruins  could  be  surmount- 
ed, that  Tilton  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
draw  them  off,  and  again  take  up  his  position 
beside  the  old  cannon  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  castle.  But  having,  thus, 
at  no  slight  cost,  assured  himself  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  breach  he  had  already  effected, 
Maurice  Tilton  lost  not  a  moment  ere  he 
again  brought  his  heavy  artillery  to  bear  upon 
the  lofty  wall.  The  effect  was  seen  sooner 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  ;  for  the 
walls,  having  been  built  long  ere  the  invention 
of  artillery,  were  so  tall  and  slight  that  they 
had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  first  canon- 
ading  they  had  received.  Although  affording 
an  excellent  defence  against  archery  and  the 
old  system  of  warfare  which  the  invasion  of 
Charles  the  eighth  had  banished  from  Italy, 
and  under  the  which  system  the  tower  had 
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acquired  the  character  of  being  impregnable, 
these  walls  were  no  proof  even  against  Til- 
ton's  artillery.  He  had  latterly  fired  at  the 
basement  of  the  wall ;  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  now  fell  even  from  the  very  foundation ; 
and  almost  choked  up  the  natural  ditch  which 
was  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rock  beside  it. 

Immediately,  the  besiegers  advanced  to  the 
assault  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
before  formed  :  but,  in  the  little  Baron  dello 
Sguardo,  they  had  to  deal  with  a  determined, 
a  sagacious,  and  a  brave  man.  No  sooner 
had  he  seen  that  nothing  could  save  his  wall 
from  toppling  over,  than  he  had  hoisted  a 
couple  of  his  falconnets  upon  the  flat  roof  of  a 
low  building  within  the  court ;  and,  pointing 
them  directly  through  the  breach,  he  swept 
the  whole  aperture  with  them,  so  that  the 
advancing  assailants  were  driven  back  more 
easily  than  had  been  effected  at  their  former 
attack. 

It  was  evident  that,  if  the  tower  was  to  be 
taken,  it  must  be  by  some  other  means  than 
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those  which  had  been  hitherto  adopted.  When 
Tilton,  in  anger  and  vexation,  had  ag'ain 
ordered  his  cannon  to  re-commence  their  play, 
de  Whittingham  drew  him  aside,  and  said : 

^'  Thou  hast  been  trying  my  straight-forward 
ways  long  enough,  Maurice :  let  me  now  try 
a  little  of  thy  diplomacy  and  cunning.  Keep 
thy  cannon  at  this  work  for  half  an  hour,  and 
make  every  preparation  as  if  for  a  new  and 
a  more  desperate  assault  upon  the  place  :  but 
give  me  a  score  of  men,  whom  I  will  lead  round 
meanwhile  by  some  of  these  hollows  in  the 
rock  to  the  other  side  of  the  castle.  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  not  a  soul  in  the  garrison 
thinks  of  defending  that  great  tower  which 
looks  as  if  it  defied  all  Lombardy.  Let  me 
see  if  it  can  withstand  a  few  scaling  ladders.^' 

"T  believe  thou  art  right,  Warren,'*  answer- 
ed his  friend  ;  "  certain  I  am  that  we  shall  do 
nothing  as  we  have  been  going  on  hitherto. 
Send  me  word  when  thou  art  ready  to  plant 
thy  ladders,  and  I  will  head  another  attack 
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through  this  cursed  breach  ia  order  to  draw 
off  their  attention/' 

Who  shall  describe  the  terrors  and  anxieties 
which  the  poor  prisoner  underwent  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  eventful  time,  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  sound  of  de'  Massimi's  trum- 
pet, and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  the  garrison 
had  announced  that  some  important  event  was 
at  hand  ?  At  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
her  gentle  but  hopeful  disposition  had  instant- 
ly assured  itself  that  deliverance  was  at  hand  ; 
that  the  Marchesa  of  Pescara  had  made 
known  the  place  of  her  detention  ;  and  that,  in 
a  few  minutes,  she  would  be  restored  to  free- 
dom, perhaps  to  the  arms  of  her  friend.  The 
pause,  the  silence,  which  ensued  during  the 
parley  at  the  gateway  was  agonising.  But 
when  hour  after  hour  slipped  away  and  no 
unusual  external  sound  broke  upon  her  ear  ; 
when  no  message  was  brought  to  her  ;  no  in- 
timation given  that  her  fi-iends  had  been  at 
hand  and  that  her  liberation  had  been  even 
spoken  of  ;    despondency,  deep  despondency 
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whelmed  her  short-lived  anticipations.  She 
sat  drooping  at  the  window  of  her  outer-room, 
watching  the  tints  of  the  sun  as  they  slowly 
faded  from  the  landscape,  while  night  advan- 
ced without  bringing  her  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  a  single  effort  had  been  made  for 
her  liberation,  that  she  was  not  totally  forgotten 
by  those  whom  she  had  ever  deemed  her  kind- 
est friends.  One  only  comfort  had  chequered 
her  sorrow  with  satisfaction  ;  and  this  was 
the  total  absence  of  the  Baron  dello  Sguardo. 
Throughout  the  whole  day,  he  came  not  near 
her  apartment. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  awakened 
with  a  start  and  a  scream  from  her  unquiet 
and  dreamful  slumber.  The  loud  report  of 
the  two  cannons  vibrated  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  and  shook  the  bed  beneath  her. 
She  sprang  from  it  in  alarm,  and  yet  in  hope ; 
and  the  latter  feeling  was  confirmed  when, 
from  the  window  of  her  chamber,  she  beheld 
the  unwonted  stir  in  the  court  below  and  the 
active  preparations  for  defence  that  were  evi- 
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dently  made  by  the  followers  of  the  Baron. 
She  hastily  dressed  herself;  and/turning  from 
so  agitating  a  sight,  betook  her  to  the  outer 
room,  and,  dropping  upon  her  kness,  prayed 
fervently  for  the  success  of  those  whom,  she 
doubted  not,  were  he  deliverers. 

Her  weak-spirited  maid,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded,  was  not,  however,  as  composed 
as  her  mistress.  Although  starting  back  at 
every  report  of  the  bombardae  and  at  every 
answering  flash  from  the  falconnets,  she  could 
not  restrain  the  curiosity  which  incessantly 
impelled  her  to  thrust  her  head  from  the 
window  of  the  sleeping-room,  straining  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
court  and  on  the  walls.  As  often  as  anything 
which  she  deemed  of  importance  occurred,  she 
would  rush  into  the  room  in  which  poor  Hilda 
was  seated;  and,  ever  and  anon,  startle  her 
w  ith  the  announcement  of  some  new  wonder. 
At  one  time,  she  told  her  that  the  Baron  had 
mounted  to  the  parapet  clad  in  complete  ar- 
mour ;    at  another  time  that  one  of  his  follow- 
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ers  had  fallen  thence,  wounded,  into  the 
court  below :  anon  she  rushed  in  to  tell  that 
the  venerable  Alberto  was  serving-  out  wine 
in  large  goblets  to  every  man  of  the  garrison  ; 
and  again  to  announce  that  his  harquebus 
had  burst  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men-at- 
arms  who  was  firing  it.  Wearied  with  these 
perpetual  reports,  Hilda  at  length  ordered 
the  girl  to  remain  either  in  one  room  or  the 
other,  and  not  to  agitate  her  by  details  of 
events  in  the  final  result  of  which  she  was 
already  but  too  deeply  interested.  Curiosity 
was  stronger  in  the  maid^s  breast  than  love 
for  her  mistress :  she  returned  to  the  bed- 
chamber, and  then  for  some  time  revelled  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  own  fears.  After  a 
couple  of  hours,  however,  she  again  rushed 
into  the  outer  aparment : — 

"  Signorina,  Signorina,'^  she  exclaimed, 
*^  the  castle  is  about  to  fall !  The  walls  are 
rocking  and  shaking  to  their  foundations; 
Santa  Maria !  save  us.  We  shall  be  all  top- 
pled over  together  down  that  dreadful  preci- 
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pice  !  Ahi !  ahi !"  she  added^  with  a  shrill 
scream,  as  the  sound  of  the  wall,  falling 
beneath  the  incessant  firing-,  came  upon  her, 
and  the  room  shook  beneath  her  feet,  ^'  Ahi, 
Madonna  Santissima!  pray  for  us,  pray  for 
us — we  are  all  lost !" 

There  are  some  persons  who  have  the  happy 
knack  of  assuming*  the  same  appearance  and 
repeating  the  same  exclamations  of  surprise 
or  terror  on  every  recurrence  of  an  event 
which  calls  forth  their  sensibilities.  Hilda 
Colonna's  attendant  was  one  of  these :  and 
when  the  second  portion  of  the  wall  fell,  she 
hailed  the  sound  with  the  very  same  exhibition 
of  startled  astonishment,  wonder,  and  alarm 
with  which  she  had  shrunk  from  the  former  ca- 
tastrophe. With  difiiculty,  her  mistress  quieted 
her,  and  induced  her  to  return  to  the  inner 
room  ;  while  she  endeavoured  to  tranquillize 
and  nerve  her  own  feelings  by  breathing  the 
fresh  air  at  her  own  casement,  and  by  gazing 
on  the  comparatively  peaceful  plain  below. 

Suddenly,  a  man's  helmetted  head  uplifted 
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itself  slowly  and  cautiously  above  the  low 
parapet  that  ran  round  the  basement  of  the 
great  tower  of  which  she  occupied  the  lower 
room.  It  was  now  Hilda  Colonna's  turn  to 
scream  :  but  her  scream  was  unwilling  and 
unforced  ;  it  was  the  unstudied  effect  of 
nervous  excitement  and  surprise,  and  was 
not,  like  those  in  which  her  maid  had  lately 
indulged,  prolonged  beyond  the  first  moment. 
Another  and  another  armed  man  slowly  up- 
lifted himself  from  without  the  parapet,  and 
gazed  cautiously  around,  ere  he  clambered 
over  it  to  the  narrow  terrace  which  ran  be- 
tween it  and  her  window.  Hilda  collected 
her  faculties,  and,  to  all  external  appear- 
ance, awaited  the  event  quietly  and  calmly  ; 
although  she  herself  heard  the  beating  of 
her  own  heart  far  above  all  the  din  of  the 
battle  and  the  roaring  of  the  artillery. 
,  "  You  here,  dear  Hilda  !"  exclaimed  the 
man  at  arms,  who  had  first  stepped  over  the 
parapet,  and  who  now  forced  open  the  case- 
ment  and   entered   her  room,  followed   by  a 
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score  of  armed  men.  **  1  thank  God  that  we 
had  not  been  led  to  believe  the  report  that 
you  had  been  removed  !  One  word  only :  are 
you  well  and  unharmed  V 

"  Well ;  well,  Signor  de  Whittingham  ;  but 
save  me,  oh,  save  me  !"  cried  Hilda,  falling 
on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  I  will  die  rather  than  leave  you  :'^  hur- 
riedly replied  the  Englishman.  "Are  we  all 
here,  my  men  ?''  he  asked,  looking  round  on 
his  followers.  "  Now,  Signorina/'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  again  to  Hilda,  while  he 
unbolted  the  door  to  the  interior  passage  and 
stairs,  which  she  had  kept  fastened  ever  since 
the  intrusion  of  the  Baron,  "  now  let  me  pray 
you  to  bolt  this  door  again  after  me  and 
my  men,  and  not  to  open  it,  on  any  account, 
until  all  that  is  to  ensue  is  over.  Danger 
might  approach  you  in  that  which  is  to 
follow.'' 

He  passed  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  his 
party  ;  and  cautiously  and  silently  descended 
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the  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  castle. 

That  which  ensued  is  soon  told :  Tilton, 
with  the  whole  strength  of  his  company,  was 
making  a  furious  assualt  at  the  now  widened 
breach,  when  de  Whittingham  rushed  into  the 
Court  yard,  shouting",  *'  Pescara  !  Pescara,  to 
the  rescue !  Victory  !  victory !  the  tower  is 
ours  !"  Being  thus  suddenly  attacked  within 
their  own  defences,  the  little  garrison  wavered 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  turned  to  defend  itself 
against  the  new  foe,  which  had  entered,  it 
knew  not  whence.  Tilton  saw  the  momentary 
hesitation  ;  and,  rushing  forwards,  with  re- 
newed fury,  overleapt  the  crumbled  wall.  The 
Baron  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  re- 
sistance now  was  vain.  After  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  not  a  living  soul  was  left  in 
the  Torre  dello  Sguardo,  except  the  old  bed- 
ridden wife  of  the  venerable  Alberto,  and 
Hilda  and  her  maid,  whom  de  Whittingham's 
prudent  advice  had  protected  against  all 
intrusion  and  all  danger. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  friends  and  Tilton^s  anxious 
enquiries  whether  any  one  had  discovered 
Hilda  Colonna,  when  he  and  de  Whittinghani 
met  after  the  slaughter  in  the  open  court  of 
the  castle.  It  is  unnecessary  also  to  describe 
Tilton's  joy  on  being  informed  that  his  mis- 
tress was  safe  and  well,  nor  his  impatience 
to  be  led  to  her.  Nay,  we  will  not  even 
attempt  to  pourtray  the  fond  forgetfulness 
with  which  she  sprang  towards  him  when 
he  entered  her  apartment ;  nor  the  blush  of 
maiden-modesty  with  which  she  as  instantly 
checked  this  first  impulse ;  nor  the  tender 
anxiety  she  again  exhibited  on  discovering 
that  a  copious  stream  of  blood  trickled  from 
a  wide  cut  through  the  plated  brassards  of  his 
sword  arm. 

•'  It  is  nothing,  nothing,  dearest  Hilda," 
said  Maurice,  affectionately  raising  her  hand 
to  his  lips.  "  A  mere  flesh  wound  which  I 
scarcely  felt.  I  cannot  be  sensible  to  pain 
now  that  I  have  saved  and  recovered  you.^^ 
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"  It  is  all  over  for  my  poor  sisters  !"  again 
thought  Francesco  de*  Massimi  to  himself,  as 
he  turned  from  the  room  to  give  some  orders 
to  the  troopers. 

Hilda  Colonna's  anxiety  to  quit  her  hateful 
prison  may  be  easily  imagined.  So  soon  as 
his  soldiers  had  thoroughly  ransacked  all  the 
repositories  of  the  slain  Baron  and  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  whatever  of  value  they 
contained,  orders  were  given  to  re-form  their 
ranks;  and  Hilda,  mounted  upon  the  mule 
which  had  carried  her  thither  from  the 
Milanese,  joyfully  issued  from  the  great  gate 
of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  her  brave  pre- 
servers, and  with  her  now  almost- avowed 
lover  riding  at  her  side.  The  party  halted, 
for  the  night,  at  the  little  town  of  Novi,  to 
thank  and  reward  those  who  had  afforded 
eflSicient  assistance,  and  in  order  that  Tilton 
might  have  his  hurt,  which  was  now  becoming 
very  painful,  dressed  by  a  surgeon,  and  that 
the  same  care  might  be  taken  of  the  other 
wounded  men  of  the  party.    In  the  course  of 
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the  night,  cars  were  provided  for  those  who 
were  unable  to  sit  upon  their  horses ;  and 
early  on  the  following;  morning-,  the  whole 
of  the  little  band  issued  forth  on  their  journey 
towards  Pescara^s  encampment,  near  Pavia. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    PAVIA. 

"  Vedete  il  meglio  della  nobiltade 
Di  tutta  Francia  alia  campagna  estinto  ; 
Vedete  quanta  lance  e  quante  spade 
Han  d'ogn'  intorno  il  Re  animoso  cinto. 
Vedete  che'l  destrier  sotto  gli  cade, 
Ne  per  questo  si  rende  o  si  chiama  vinto  ; 
Bench'a  lui  solo  attenda,  a  lui  sol  corra 
Lo  stuol  nimico,  e  non  e  chi'l  secorra." 

Ariosto. 

*'  No,  Maurice,  no,  dear  Maurice,  it  cannot 
be  !'*  exclaimed  Hilda  Colonna,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  she  and  Tilton  rode  forwards  side 
by  side,  and  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  troop.  "  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  am  in- 
different to  your  merit,  or  that  I  do  not  prize 
the   affection  which    you  have  declared    you 
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bear  towards  me ;  but  I  never  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing-  discredit  upon  a  noble 
house." 

'^  You,  dear  Hilda,  bring  discredit  upon  my 
house  !     What  can  you  mean  V 

"  Nay,  Tilton  ;  do  not  affect  to  misunder- 
stand me,'^  replied  the  fair  girl,  with  some 
effort,  checking  the  convulsive  feeling  in  her 
throat,  which  almost  choaked  her.  *'  I  know 
what  you  have  felt  on  account  of  my  unknown 
birth  and—'* 

"  But  if  I  have  once  been  a  fool,"  replied 
her  lover  passionately,  "  do  not — do  not  punish 
me  so  severely  for  my  pride  and  folly.  I  have 
long  bitterly  reproached  myself  for  yielding 
for  one  moment  to  my  insensate  prejudice.'' 

"And  you  might  reproach  me  more  hope- 
lessly hereafter  for  having  disregarded  it,'' 
answered  Hilda,  with  unusual  resolution. 

"  Fmpossible,  dear  girl,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  that  you  are  descended  from  this 
princely  family  of  Colonna;  and  were  you 
not,  it  is  Hilda,  my  beloved,  recovered  Hilda, 
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and  no  vain  effigy  of  feudal  pride,  that  I  now 
woo.  For  your  own  self  I  seek  you;  not  for 
your  dead  ancestry,  nor  for  your  living  con- 
nections, be  they  who  they  may."  ' 

'^  I  believe  you,  dear  Maurice/'  Hilda  gently 
replied.  '*  I  believe  that  such  are  now  your 
feelings.     But  they  may  change  hereafter." 

'^  Never !  never  P^  cried  Tilton  passionately. 

*'  Who,  Maurice,  can  answer  for  the  long- 
unvaried  hereafter  of  wedded  life  ?"  asked  his 
fair  companion.  "  In  future  years,  you  might, 
perhaps,  regret  that  you  had  thrown  away  the 
opportunity  of  allying  yourself  with  the  first 
of  your  own  land.  I  should  discover  your 
thought,  did  it  but  endure  for  an  hour ;  and, 
oh,  Maurice,  I  could  not  survive  one  chilling- 
look  from  you,  one  look  that  told  of  sorrow 
for  having  wedded  a  poor  unknown  orphan.^' 

*'  Judge  me  not  so  severely,  dearest,*'  Mau- 
rice replied.  ''  Whatever  I  may  have  thought 
on  such  subjects,  believe  me  that  my  nature  is 
changed ;  and  v\ith  you  at  my  side,  how  could 
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it  ever  again  revert  to  pride  and  worthless 
ambition  V 

'*  Thank  you,  I  thank  you,  Tilton,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  wiping-  away  the  tears  that  silently 
trickled  down  her  flushed  cheeks.  '^  But  though 
I  appear  thus  weak,  believe  me  I  am  resolved. 
Although  I  suffer  much, — yes,  I  do  not  seek  to 
disguise  it  —  although  I  may  suffer  much,  yet 
am  I  firmly  convinced  that  no  woman  ought 
to  marry  into  a  family  of  rank  so  far  superior 
to  her  own.  No  woman  ought  to  expose 
herself  to  the  regrets,  if  not  to  the  reproaches, 
which  future  years  may  produce.'^ 

Maurice  Tilton  had  sought  to  interrupt  her, 
but  she  completed  the  sentence  with  an  air 
of  determination  which  he  had  thought  foreign 
to  her  gentle  character.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
count the  common-place  arguments  by  which 
he  attempted  to  alter  her  resolution.  His 
sophistry,  his  love,  his  eloquence  were  alike 
vain;  and  although  he  resumed  the  argument 
several  times  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  he 
ever  met  with  the  same  mild  but  determined 
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answers,  and  the  same  candid  admission  of 
the  pain  which  this  sweet  g-irl  inflicted  upon 
herself,  while  acting-  according-  to  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  clear  judgment,  rather  than 
those  of  her  kind  and  feeling-  heart. 

It  was  late,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
journey,  ere  they  reached  the  little  town  of 
Belgioso,  in  which  Yittoria  of  Pescara  had 
taken  up  her  abode,  while  anxiously  waiting 
to  learn  the  fate  of  her  cherished  friend  and 
companion.  Each  met  the  other  with  in- 
creased fondness ;  and  many  were  the  ex- 
pressions of  thanks  which  they  poured  forth 
to  their  gallant  deliverers. 

We  fancy  it  to  be  a  curious  coincidence  ; 
for  it  was  at  this  very  hour,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago  — ^  we  happen  to  be 
writing,  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  night,  of  the 
twentj^-fourth  day  of  February,  1840,  the  vigil 
of  a  day  which  old  Guicciardini  tells  us  is 
consecrated,  according  to  the  rite  of  Chris- 
tians, to  the  Apostle  St.  Mathias — it  was  at 
this  very  hour,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
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ago,  that  WarreQ  de  Whittingham  doffed  his 
armour,  and  laid  him  to  rest  upon  a  camp-bed 
in  the  quarters  provided  for  him  and  Tilton  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of  Belgioioso. 
The  many  fatigues  and  anxieties  he  had  re- 
cently undergone  soon  induced  a  grateful 
sleep.  His  slumbers  must,  however,  have 
been  light;  for,  after  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself,  with  his  eyes  open,  listening  uncon- 
sciously to  the  heavy  booming  of  artillery, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  Pavia, 
shook  the  slightly-built  hovel  above  him. 
Gradually  remembrance  returned  to  him:  he 
listened  anxiously,  and  observed  that  the 
firing  was  too  general  to  proceed  from  any 
chance  skirmish  between  the  mighty  armies 
which  then  lay  so  closely  opposed  to  one 
another.  He  sprang  from  his  bed  ;  and,  call- 
ing to  a  trooper  who  slept  in  another  room, 
directed  him  to  go  out  instantl}^,  and  arouse 
those  who  were  un wounded  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  lately  returned  with  him  from  the 
expedition  to  the  Torre  dcllo  Sguirdo,  and  to 
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order  them  to  arm  and  mount  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  De  Whittingham  himself  then 
hastily  armed  himself,  and  passed  into  the  ad- 
joining room,  in  which  Tilton  lay  fast  asleep. 

"Wake,  Maurice^  wake;'*  cried  he  to  his 
friend.  '^  Listen  to  the  continued  roar  of  the 
cannon.'^ 

Tilton  did  listen  ;  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
said,  "  the  firing  spreads  as  if  a  general 
engagement  were  on  hand.  What  sayest 
thou  V 

"  1  have  not  a  doubt  of  it ;"  replied  de 
Whittingham  :  "  and  I  have  sent  to  collect  all 
the  men  whom  Pescara  lent  to  us.  Thou  art 
disabled  by  thy  wound  :  but  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  tarry  here,  while  Pescara's 
forces  are  engaged  two  or  three  miles  away 
from  us/' 

*^Truly,'^  said  Tilton  yawning,  "as  I  re- 
member that,  on  one  occasion,  thou  wouldst 
perforce  volunteer  to  engage  with  Bayard 
in  a  matter  in  which  thou  hadst  no  earthly 
concern,  I  see  not,  as  thou  sayest,  that  thou 
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canst  now  avoid  goin^  out  to  support  our 
friend,  with  the  thirty  or  forty  of  his  best 
troopers  whom  he  has  placed  under  our 
orders." 

"  The  Massimi  and  our  own  followers  are 
also  armed  and  ready,"  observed  de  AVhitting- 
liam  :  "  fare  thee  well/' 

**  Nay  I  shall  fare  well  enough,"  replied 
the  other :  *^  mayest  thou  fare  the  same. 
Present  my  dutiful  respects  to  all  parties  ; 
and  tell  them  I  am  not  sorry  that  my  wound 
prevents  me  from  joining-  the  sport:  although, 
were  I  well,  I  scarcely  know  which  side 
Wolsey  would  wish  me  to  support.'^ 

*'  I  rejoice  that  I  am  hampered  by  no 
such  ties/'  de  Whittingham  answered,  as  he 
left  the  room. 

He  joined  the  two  de'  Massimi  outside 
the  hut ;  and  placing  himself  with  them  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  which,  with  Tilton's 
followers,  amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty 
men,  he  rode  rapidly  forwards  in  the  direction 
of  Pavia.     As  he  proceeded,  the  sound  of  the 
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firing  became  more  continuous  than  ever : 
an  unceasing-  roar  of  artillery  uprose  from 
the  whole  country  around  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  town.  Billows  of  clouds,  black  as 
thunder  above,  where  they  cut  against  the 
blue  sky,  but  of  a  fleecy  whiteness  ever  and 
anon  dashed  with  a  ruddy  glare  where  they 
hung  upon  the  old  trees  of  the  far  stretch- 
ing park,  gradually  formed  themselves  before 
him. 

Daylight  had  long  dawned  ere  de  Whitting-- 
ham  reached  the  now  deserted  encampment 
of  the  Imperial  army.  He  passed  through  it 
without  pausing :  he  had  no  need  of  guides 
to  light  him  the  way,  so  loud  was  now  the 
bellowing  of  the  artillery,  so  glaring  the 
light,  so  terrific  the  mingled  shouts,  yells, 
and  imprecations  of  the  combatants.  Ad- 
vancing forwards,  he  found  a  wide  extent  of 
the  lofty  wall  of  the  park  recently  cast  down — - 
evidently  to  aff'ord  a  passage  to  the  Imperial 
army.  His  troops  rode  hastily  over  the  level 
ground,   dotted    here    and    there    with   hand- 
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some  trees,  and   followed  in  the   wide  track 
of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 

And  now  the  road  began  to  be  somewhat 
encumbered  by  stragi^lers,  laggards,  wounded 
men,  and  fugitives  from  the  main  bodies  a 
head.  All  these  were  quickly  past;  until,  on 
reaching-  the  summit  of  a  slig-ht  elevation, 
the  whole  fearful  scene  was  unfolded  to  the 
eyes  of  the  new  comers. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  river  on 
their  extreme  left,  the  combat  was  extended 
on — on  till  it  was  lost  in  one  scene  of  g-rand 
confusion  at  some  considerable  distance  be- 
fore them.  It  was  impossible  to  say  where 
the  fight  appeared  most  to  rage.  A  large 
body  of  Spanish  cavalry,  flying  from  the 
field,  at  this  moment  slackened  its  pace  and 
attempted  to  reform  its  ranks  on  the  little 
rising  ground. 

"  Where  is  the  Marquis  ?"  anxiously  asked 
de  Whittingham.  Those  whom  he  addressed 
were  too  eager  to  save  themselves  to  vouch- 
safe   him    any  reply.        "  In   what  direction 
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is  Pescara?^'  be  again  enquired  of  another 
party. 

''  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  be  sure !" 
answered  one  of  the  fugitives  and  passed  on. 

*^  Shame,  shame,  Cavallieri  I"  he  cried 
to  another  party,  "  from  whom  fly  ye,  like 
women  V 

*'From  that  incarnate  devil,  Francis,^^ 
shouted  him  whom  he  had  addressed,  putting- 
spurs  to  his  horse. 

"  What  means  this.  Sir  ?"  he  again  asked 
of  a  wounded  officer,  who  came  slowly  up  the 
rising  ground.  "Where  isPescara?  I  am 
but  just  arrived:  and  what  mean  the  white 
shirts  which  I  perceive  our  men  wear  over 
their  armour  V 

*'  It  is  difficult,  Signor,  to  say  where  the 
Marquis  is,^'  replied  the  wounded  man,  'Hie 
leads  the  Spanish  infantry  somewhere  on 
to  your  left.  The  white  shirts  all  were  advised 
to  put  on  that  they  might  recognise  one 
another  in  the  night  attack  with  which  this 
began.  We  had  passed  the  French  line  when  we 
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fell  in  with  the  Swiss  infantry  in  front,  while 
Francis  in  person,  with  his  cavalry,  assailed 
our  flanked.'' 

At  this  moment,  loud  shouts  of  victory  up- 
rose above  all  the  din  of  battle,  from  the 
quarter  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  Whit- 
ting^ham  as  that  occupied  by  Pescara.  He 
rode  rapidly  forwards.  ^'  Victory  !  Bourbon 
for  ever !  The  Swiss  fly !  Pescara !  viva 
Pescara  !"  were  cries  which  still  more  loudly 
greeted  him  as  he  made  his  way  throug-h  a 
dense  body  of  wounded  and  still  contending- 
troops. 

While  he  was  thus  labouring-  to  advance, 
the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  surrounded  by  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  of  his  staflP,  dashed  past 
him.  The  blood  was  flowing-  fast  from  a 
wound  in  his  face  seen  through  his  open  visor. 
As  he  was  passing  on,  however,  he  caught  a 
glance  of  the  young  Englishman's  counte- 
nance, for  de  Whittingham  had  not  closed 
his  helmet,  that  he  might  the  better  discover 
those  whom  he  wished  to  join  ;  Pescara 
cried  out. 
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''  You  here  !  Is  Hilda  found?"  he  asked. 

*'She  is,  Marquis,  safe  and  well/' 

"  Have  you  passed  a  body  of  cavalry  flying- 
from  the  field  ?" 

"  They  are  formipg  again  on  the  hill :  they 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  King"  in  person, 
who  is  fighting  on  our  right,"  replied  de 
Whittingham, 

*'  Say  he  is  fighting  every  where,  like  a 
hero  of  romance,  like  himself  ;"  replied 
Pescara.  "  But  come  you  with  me  ;"  he 
added,  and  rode  forwards. 

De  Whittingham  and  his  men  were  not  slow 
in  following.  They  rejoined  the  fugitives 
whom  he  had  first  encountered.  Pescara  in- 
stantly placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  led 
them  impatiently  back  to  the  field.  He  halted 
when  he  reached  a  squadron  of  his  own  infan- 
try, and  made  each  mounted  trooper  take  up 
a  musqueteer  behind  him. 

A  loud  crash  was  now  heard  in  the  direction 
of  Pavia. 

"Bravo,     Antonio  de  Leyva !"     cried    the 
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Marquis.  There  goes  a  great  stretch  of  the 
walls  of  Pavia,  which  he  had  engaged  to 
undermine,  in  order,  by  casting  it  down 
at  once,  to  afford  a  wide  passage  for  his 
garrison  to  sally  out.  All  must  be  lost  or 
won  to-day." 

As  he  spoke,  he  caused  his  cavalry  to  halt 
that  he  might  ascertain  whether  his  supposi- 
tion were  true  or  not.  In  a  short  time,  loud 
cries  of  '*  Leyva  !  Ley va  !"  rose  upon  the  air  ; 
and  an  officer  galloped  up  announcing  that 
Don  Antonio  de  Leyva  had  sallied  out  and 
was  attacking  the  rear  of  the  French,  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  garrison.  The  eagle 
eye  of  the  Marquis  immediately  perceived  the 
effect  of  this  sortie  where  one  less  skilful 
could  have  distinguished  nothing  amongst 
the  encreasing  confusion. 

'*  They  waver  V*  he  cried.  "  Now,  gentle- 
men !  now,  my  men  I  let  us  take  them  on  both 
sides  at  once  :     Charge!" 

The  troop  rushed  on.  Pescara,  however, 
soon  pulled  up  his  horse,  on  passing  a  large 
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detachment  of  German  soldiers,  who  were 
standing  irresolutely  on  the  field.  He  rode 
up  to  their  commander,  the  viceroy  of  Naples. 

^'  Why,  how  now,  de  Lanoie  V  cried  Pes- 
cara:  "in  the  name  of  all  that's  holy,  why 
do  you  stand  thus  inactive?*^ 

"  What  can  we  do,  d'  Avalos  ?"  replied  the 
Viceroy.  "All  is  lost,  is  it  not?  We  are 
all  lost;  all  lost!" 

"Lost?  No!''  cried  the  Marquis  :  "  all  is 
gained,  on  the  contrary  :  do  but  urge  on  your 
sluggish  Germans,  and  victory  will  never 
have  been  more  complete :  see.  Ley  va  is 
sallying  forth ;  the  French  are  wavering 
already." 

"  If  such  be  the  case/'  answered  Charles 
de  Lanoie,  "  they  shall  not  want  my  good  help 
to  quicken  their  determination.'* 

With  a  better  heart,  he  placed  his  columns 
in  motion  ;  and  Pescara,  leaving  him,  rode 
after  the  body  of  troopers  whom  he  had  be- 
fore sent  forwards  to  charge  the  French 
heavy  cavalry.     That  charge  was  terrific  :  the 
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troopers,  stung  by  the  disgrace  of  their  late 
defeat,  rushed  forwards  to  retrieve  their 
character.  At  the  same  time,  the  musque- 
teers,  mounted  behind  them,  brought  their 
pieces  into  play,  and  overwhelmed  their 
opponents  no  less  by  their  really  superior 
strength  than  by  the  surprise  which  the 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  attack  occasioned. 
De  Whittingham  had  charged  with  them,  and 
had  bravely  contended,  as  was  much  the 
custom  in  those  days,  like  one  of  his  own 
men.  When  the  French  cavalry  were  begin- 
ning to  show  symptoms  of  unsteadiness,  he 
happened  to  cast  his  ej  es  round  in  search  of 
Pescara,  whom  he  had  not  noticed  to  linger 
behind  with  the  viceroy.  He  now  perceived 
him  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  his  own  troop, 
contending,  hand  to  hand,  with  several 
French  horsemen  who  had  attacked  him  while 
he  was  riding  up  to  the  detachment.  Before 
de  Whittingham  could  well  detach  himself 
from  the  mel^e  and  join  him,  Pescara  was 
cut    to   the   ground,   his    horse   having   been 
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killed  under  him  ;  still,  however,  he  defended 
himself  gallantly  on  foot,  and  had  only  re- 
ceived one  more  severe  cut  in  his  right  thigh 
when  de  Whittingham  gallopped  up  to  his 
assistance.  Several  others  of  his  officers 
followed  ;  and,  with  some  difficulty,  rescued 
him  as  he  was  sinking  beneath  his  assailants. 

'*^Get  me  another  horse,"  he  said.  *' The 
battle  is  so  nearly  over  that  I  will  e'en  sit 
it  out;  although  this  wound  will  prevent  me 
taking  any  further  active  part.  De  Whitting- 
ham, gentlemen,  you  have  saved  my  life ; 
and  it  would  be  a  poor  compensation  to  you 
to  keep  you  here  in  attendance  upon  me. 
On — on — to  complete  the  business  ;  and  let 
me  know,  from  time  to  time,  how  it  goes.  I 
can  still  use  my  head  and  eyes.'^ 

After  some  remonstrance,  they  yielded  to 
his  pressing  instance,  and  again  rode  for- 
wards. Eut  the  battle  was  now,  indeed,  as 
Pescara  had  said,  nearly  over.  The  dastardly 
flight  of  the  Swiss  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
interfered  with  all  the  plans  of  the  king  of 
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France  :  if  plans  there  were,  in  an  eug-age- 
ment  which  had  grown  out  of  a  night  attack 
upon  his  encampment.  The  gallant  conduct 
of  all  the  troops  with  whom  Pescara  had 
come  into  contact — for  there  were  three  or 
four  commanders-in-chief  in  the  Imperial 
army — backed  by  the  last  impetuous  attack 
upon  their  rear  by  the  g-arrison  of  Pavia,  had 
completed  the  disorder  of  the  French.  A 
general  flight  ensued.  Fortifications,  ram- 
parts, artillery,  encampments,  tents — all  were 
abandoned.  In  one  part  of  the  field  alone 
a  small  knot  of  the  French  still  obstinately 
resisted.  As  de  Whittingham  rode  up  to  this 
little  band,  he  could  not  but  admire  and 
wonder  at  the  feats  of  prowess  which  he  saw^ 
performed.  Those  engaged  on  the  French 
side  appeared  to  be  principally  officers  of 
high  rank :  those  who  assailed  them  were 
common  German  troopers.  The  number  of 
the  latter,  however,  gradually  overpowered 
and  thinned  the  group  of  defenders.  Admiral 
Bonnivet,  whom  de  Whittingham   recognized 
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from  having  seen  him  at  the  battle  on  the 
Sessia,  Bonnivet  was  one  of  the  last  of  those 
whom  he  saw  hewn  down.  When  he  had 
effected  his  passage  through  the  German  foot 
soldiers,  one  knight  alone,  in  complete  armour, 
still  fought  to  defend  his  life  against  his 
many  assailants.  But  as  he  came  up,  de 
Whittingham  perceived,  with  surprise,  that 
a  French  officer,  whom  he  knew  to  have 
deserted  to  the  Imperial  faction  at  the  time 
when  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  fled  from 
France,  and  whom  he  had  since  seen  in 
Pescara's  tent,  ranged  himself  side  by  side 
with  this  gallant  Cavalier,  and  desperately 
contended  to  ward  off  every  blow  from 
him. 

'*  Sieur  de  Pomperant,'^  cried  de  Whitting- 
ham to  this  officer — "  are  you  for  us  or  against 
us?  Have  you  repented  you  of  having  joined 
us,  that  you  are  fighting  again  on  the  side 
of  your  countrymen  V 

'*  It  is  the  King!  the  King!^^  answered  the 
other.     *'  Make    these   stupid    German   boors 
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understand  that  it  is  the  King*.     His  ]i(e  must 
be  saved/' 

At  that  moment  the  horse  of  the  cavalier 
whose  rank  had  been  just  announced  received 
its  death  wound;  and,  falling  heavily,  pinned 
down  the  leg*  of  its  rider  beneath  it.  Still, 
however,  with  his  sword,  Francis  gallantly 
kept  the  rabble  at  bay ;  although  he  received 
slight  wounds  in  his  face  and  right  hand. 

'^ Surrender  yourself,  Sire!  for  God's  sake," 
cried  de  Whittingham ;  "surrender,  and  save 
your  life  :  here  is  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
comings  up,  who  will  take  your  Majesty's 
sword/' 

''  Never  !  "  cried  the  king-.  ^'  I  w  ould 
rather  die  than  give  such  a  triumph  to  a 
rebel.'' 

Meanwhile,  de  Whittingham  had  stopped 
the  attack  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  looking 
anxiously  round  in  search  of  some  officer  of 
superior  rank  to  whom  Francis  might  give  up 
his  sword,  when  the  viceroy  of  Naples  drew 
near. 
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"Ho,  de  Lanoie  !  *'  cried  the  king  ;  ''  take 
my  sword.  Since  needs  must  be,  I  surrender 
to  you:  but  I  would  never  give  it  up  to  a 
rebel." 

Charles  de  Lanoie,  on  seeing  the  king,  had 
instantly  dismounted  from  his  horse.  He  now 
kneeled  at  the  side  of  the  fallen  monarch  and 
reverently  kissed  his  hand  as  he  received  the 
proffered  sword. 

"  But,  Sire,"  he  said,  while  he  tendered  his 
own  to  him,  *'  Let  me  beseech  your  majesty  to 
honour  me  by  accepting  my  sword  in  ex- 
change. It  ill  becomes  so  great  a  monarch 
to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  emperor's  subjects." 

"  It  ill  becomes  so  great  a  monarch  to  lie 
here,"  replied  the  king ;  *'  so,  prithee,  de 
Lanoie,  remove  this  poor  beast  from  my  leg.^' 

This  was  instantly  done :  and  he  who,  but 
twelve  hours  before,  was  considered  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  rose  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  bloody  earth;  shook  himself; 
and  began  to  remove  some  of  the  heavy  pieces 
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of  his  armour  which,  cut,  broken,  and  in- 
dented in  many  places,  pressed  painfully  upon 
him.  These,  the  officers,  who  now  crowded 
round,  hastened  to  receive  ;  one  took  posses- 
sion of  one  piece,  one  of  another  :  proud  tro- 
phies that  they  had  done  their  devoir  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  since  they 
proved  them  to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the 
field  where  Francis  the  first  of  France  had 
fought  and  surrendered. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AFTER     THE     BATTLE. 

II  re  gagliardo  si  difende  a  piede 
E  tutto  dell'  ostil  sangue  si  bagna  ; 
Ma  virtu  alfine  a  troppo  forza  cede. 
Ecco  il  Re  preso,  e  eccolo  in  Ispagna  ; 
E  a  quel  di  Pescara  dar  si  vede. 

le  prime  corone 
Del  campo  rotto  e  del  gran  Re  prigione. 

Ariosto. 

Ten  thousand  men  had  fallen  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  in  the  battle  of  Pavia;  and 
amongst  these  were  many  of  the  first  cap- 
tains and  of  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom. 
On  the  side  of  the  Imperialists,  seven  hun- 
dred only  had  been  slain  ;  and  this  trifling  loss 
had  not  been  aggravated  by  the  death  of  any 
person  of  eminence,  excepting  the  Marquis  of 
Sant  Angelo,  a  nobleman   of    most    ancient 
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descent,  whom  Francis  had  slain  with  his  own 
hand.  Never  was  army  so  rich  as  were  now 
the  Imperial  troops,  loaded  with  the  plunder 
of  the  French  camp.  Of  the  whole  army  of 
Francis,  the  duke  of  Alen9on  alone  ignomi- 
niously  escaped  with  his  detachment  unbroken 
into  France.  The  large  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  Milan  also  commenced  its  retreat  beyond 
the  Alps  so  soon  as  the  news  of  the  event 
reached  the  ears  of  their  commander.  Before 
the  close  of  the  day,  not  a  Frenchman  re- 
mained in  the  duchy  of  Milan  who  was  not 
using-  his  very  best  endeavours  to  escape  to 
his  own  country. 

The  marquis  of  Pescara  to  whose  untiring 
activity,  to  whose  energ-y,  resolution,  counsel, 
and  example,  the  victory  must  be  principally 
ascribed,  was  now  so  faint  from  loss  of  blood 
that  a  litter  and  the  greatest  care  was  requi- 
site to  transport  him  back  to  Belgioioso. 
Thither  also  Charles  of  Lanoie  invited  the 
captive  king  of  France  to  accompany  him  on 
his  road  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Pizzighet- 
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tone — for  Sforza,  the  rightful  duke  of  Milan, 
was  unwilling-  that  so  mig-hty  a  prisoner 
should  be  lodged  in  his  own  castle.  With  ' 
all  reverence  and  courtesy,  the  viceroy 
waited  upon  his  prisoner;  but  yet  he  neg- 
lected no  means  which  might  ensure  his  safe 
custody. 

"  Ah,  Bayard,  Bayard !  '^  exclaimed  the 
illustrious  prisoner  to  the  Seigneur  of  Mout- 
chenu,  who,  with  admirable  self-devotion, 
continued  with  his  royal  master,  "if  thou, 
Bayard,  hadst  been  living,  this  great  disaster 
would  never  have  befallen.  Thy  counsel 
would  have  preserved  me  from  the  folly  of 
detaching  large  bodies  of  troops  from  my 
array  :  thy  counsel  would  have  induced  me 
to  remain  closely  within  my  entrenchments 
instead  of  rushing  out  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, which  even  the  Pope  so  anxiously 
cautioned  me  against :  and  thy  presence 
would  have  given  more  confidence  to  my  own 
army  than  a  hundred  additional  lances,  and 
would   have   inspired   equal    terror    into    the 
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enemy.  Oh,  Bayard,  Bayard  !  how  much  I 
have  missed  thee  this  day."* 

His  faithful  subject  attempted  some  words 
of  consolation,  but  found  that  all  such  only 
irritated  the  hasty  temper  of  the  king-. 

**  How  is  the  Marquis  de  Pescara,  Mon- 
siegneur  de  Lanoie?"  exclaimed  Francis, 
anxiously  addressing  the  other  as  they  slowly 
proceeded  on  their  way.  '*  I  trust  he  is  not 
grievously  hurt." 

'*  I  trust  not,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
Fleming,  *'  He  would  be  some  loss  to  the 
Emperor  :  and,  indeed,  he  did  us  some  service 
to-day." 

*'  Some  service,  Monseigneur  1"  exclaimed 
the  King,  with  impetuosity.  "  It  is  to  him 
that  you  owe  this  victory  ;  had  he  not  brought 
up  that  rebel  de  Bourbon's  body  of  Germans, 
to  scatter  my  dastardly  Swiss,  I  had  a  glorious 
prospect  of  winning  the  day.  Pescara  has 
acted  throughout  like  most  a  skilful  commander 

*  See  de  Bervil's  '  Vie  du  Chevalier  Bayard.' 
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and  a  hero  of  romance.  I  trust  to  God  he 
be  not  mortally  hurt/^ 

"  Nay/^  answered  de  Lanoie,  "  none  can 
dispute  the  judgment  of  your  Majesty,  who 
is  not  a  hero  of  romance,  but  a  real  hero. 
However/*  he  added,  seeing-  that  his  forced 
compliment  was  not  relished  by  the  King-, 
*^  I  trust  that  Don  Ferdinand  will  revive  when 
we  reach  his  quarters  and  his  wounds  are 
dressed.  We  are  even  now  approaching  the 
little  town." 

**  We  must,  then,  ask  you'  a  boon,  Mon- 
siegneur  de  Lanoie,"  said  Francis,  with  a  look 
of  proud  humility.  "  We  would  pray  you 
to  let  the  messenger  whom  you  will,  doubt- 
less, despatch  to  the  Emperor  with  news  of 
this  day's  work,  carry  also  a  letter  from  us 
to  the  Queen  Regent  of  France.  Our  own 
followers  have  set  off  homewards  without 
waiting  for  our  orders." 

The  courtly  Viceroy  readily  promised 
whatever  the  Monarch  could  desire  consistent 
with  his  personal  security  :  and  covert  smiles 
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of  imperceptible  irony  blended  with  the 
courteous  expression  of  bis  features,  as  he 
listened  to  the  hope  which  Francis  expressed 
that  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  would,  on 
hearing"  of  his  misfortunes,  act  with  the  mag- 
nanimous liberality  which  was  in  his  own 
nature,  and  immediately  restore  to  him  his 
freedom.  While  the  illustrious  captive  was 
busied  in  such  delusive  visions,  the  party 
reached  the  house  which,  at  that  time,  con- 
tained Donna  Vittoria  of  Pescara  and  Hilda 
Colonna,  in  the  tillage  of  Belgioioso. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  meeting* 
of  the  affectionate  wife  with  her  wounded 
husband.  It  was  all  that  the  most  tender  love 
and  anxious  solicitude  could  inspire.  She 
had  been  already  informed  of  the  events  of 
the  day  and  of  her  husband^s  danger  ;  and 
had  already  directed  every  preparation  to  be 
made  for  his  reception  and  attendance.  With- 
out attempting  to  disguise  her  emotions,  she 
briefly  spoke  to  the  king  of  France,  as  he 
alighted   from  his   horse,  and   besought   per- 
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mission  to  withdraw  with  the  wounded  man. 
To  this,  Francis  assented  at  once,  in  a  tone 
of  real  kindness  and  sympathy  :  but  as  she 
quitted  the  room  into  which  he  had  entered, 
he  called  back  Hilda  Colonna,  who  was  also 
leaving  it : 

*'  Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  mistress,"  he  ex- 
claimed :  *'  surely  there  are  leeches  enough 
in  the  camp  to  tend  upon  the  brave  Pescara. 
The  help  of  your  little  hands  cannot  be 
needful." 

He  gallantly  took  her  hands  in  his  own 
hard  palm,  while  she  timidly  bent  down  her 
eyes. 

'*  Our  jailor,"  said  the  King,  pointing  to 
de  Lanoie,  "  has  given  us  leave  to  stop  here 
to  write  a  letter  to  our  Queen  mother,  to 
tell  her  what  doughty  deeds  our  army  has 
performed  to  day.  Wilt  thou,  pretty  one, 
give  us  a  tress  of  these  beautiful  silken  locks 
to  tie  round  our  epistle,  so  as  to  add  some 
value  to  it  ?  The  palest  threads  of  the 
silk-worm  are  not,  methinks,  so  beautifully 
fair." 
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**  May  I  be  permitted  to  summon  a  secre- 
tary to  wait  on  your  Majesty  V*  asked  Tiiton, 
who  had  joined  the  group,  and  who  relished 
not  this  excessive  admiration  which  the  pro- 
fligate Monarch  testified  to  his  own  beloved 
Hilda.  "  May  I  summon  a  secretary,  as  I  see 
that  your  Majesty  is  wounded  in  your  right 
hand  V 

"It  needs  not,"  answered  the  king,  "few 
words  will  suffice  to  tell  the  history  of  this 
day's  encounter.'' 

He  seated  himself  at  a  table,  and  hastily 
wrote,  **  Madam,  all  is  lost,  except  our 
honour." 

"  There,"  he  said,  tossing  the  sheet  to  the 
viceroy,  *'even  you,  Sieur  de  Lanoie,  will 
agree  to  that,  will  concede  to  us  the  only 
reservation  we  lay  claim  to." 

'*  Your  Majesty's  honour  will  rise  more 
high,"  answered  him  whom  he  addressed, 
*^from  your  noble  conduct,  during  this  day^ 
than  it  did  from  your  great  victory  at  Marig- 
nano." 

VOL.  II.  p 
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''Ah,  we  then  dealt  some  good  blows  upon 
the  Swiss.  Pity  that  we  allowed  any  to  escape, 
to  treat  us  in  the  dastardly  manner  they  have 
done  to-day.  But  whither  has  the  little  owner  of 
the  silken  tresses  fled?''  he  added,  looking  round 
the  room  for  Hilda,  who  had  taken  the  opportu- 
nity of  escaping  while  he  wrote.  ''In  faith,  we 
did  not  think  the  fair  sex  would  have  so  quickly 
marked  its  scorn  for  a  captive  knight !  There, 
young  gentleman/'  he  said  to  de  Whiiting- 
ham,  *'  do  you  fasten  up  that  letter  for  us.  We 
marked  you  in  the  melee,  when  we  had  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  viceroy's  Germans, 
and  have  to  thank  you  for  aiding  us  to  keep 
them  back ;  if,  indeed,"  he  added  thought- 
fully, "life  be  a  boon  in' our  present  circum- 
stances." 

In  a  few  minutes,  he  again  mounted  his 
horse  ;  and,  attended  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples, 
and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  men,  he 
rode  on  towards  the  strong  Castle  of  Pizzi- 
ghettone,  in  which  he  was  to  take  up  his  tem- 
porary abode. 
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On  examination,  the  wounds  of  Pescara 
were  not  found  to  be  so  immediately  danger- 
ous as  his  friends  had  feared,  although  they 
were  so  severe  as  to  require  that  rest  of  body 
and  mind  which  the  active  and  energetic 
nature  of  the  Marquis  was  not  likely  to  in- 
dulge them  with.  Dare  we  enquire  with  ^^hat 
sentiments  Warren  de  Whittingham  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  that  Donna  Vit- 
toria's  husband  would  sink  under  them?  AVe 
dare  not:  frankly  we  say,  we  dare  not.  The 
remotest  depths  of  the  most  pure,  the  most 
noble  of  human  hearts  will  not  bear  so 
minute  a  scrutiny.  Thoughts  unbidden  and 
unhallowed  will  glance  across  the  most  up- 
right of  human  minds  : — the  purity  of  the 
heart,  the  loftiness  of  the  mind,  are  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  such  passing  thoughts 
are  received,  combatted  and  repelled. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  the  few 
friends  and  followers  whom  Tilton  had  brought 
with  him  from  Rome,  were  drawn  up  and 
waiting   for   him    at  the    door    of   Pcscara's 

p  2 
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lodg-iiig*.  A  score  of  troopers,  whom  it  had  not 
been  difficult  to  recruit  from  the  disorganised 
bands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  the 
insecurity  of  the  roads  rendered  a  necessary 
escort,  now  swelled  the  company  of  the  En- 
glish knight.  The  horses  of  Sir  Maurice  Til- 
ton  and  of  his  friend  were  champing  their  bits 
and  pawing  the  ground,  impatient  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  soldiers,  who  held  them  till  their 
riders  should  come  forth  from  the  apartment 
of  the  sick  man.  The  two  Englishmen  ap- 
peared ;  and,  vaulting  into  their  saddles,  the 
whole  party  set  forward  at  a  good  travelling 
pace,  on  the  road  which  then  led,  as  it  now 
does,  through  Piacenza,  Bologna,  and  Ancona, 
to  Rome. 

'^  I  declare,  Warren,"  exclaimed  Sir  Mau- 
rice to  his  friend — **  I  declare  I  shall  begin 
to  envy  thee  the  modest  tranquillity  with 
which  thou  receivest  the  thanks  of  all  these 
great  people  who  pay  tribute  to  thee  for  their 
lives  and  liberties.  Two  days  ago,  the  king 
of  France  was  tendering  to  thee  his  acknow- 
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ledgements  ;  and  now  Pescara  has  been  de- 
claring that  he  is  indebted  to  thee  for  having* 
saved  his  life  in  the  battle.  Truly  thou  art 
determined  to  eclipse  all  the  fame  of  thy  first 
models  Bayard  !'* 

*'  What  can  I  do,  Maurice  ?"  replied  de 
Whittingham.  **  It  was  my  duty  to  seek  out 
the  Marquis;  and,  as  he  was  sure  to  be  in  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  I  was  led  there  also  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  could  not  stand  by  and 
see  him  slain,  without  striking  a  blow  for  him, 
and  calling  up  the  others  to  the  rescue ;  nor 
could  I  see  those  stupid  German  soldiers  mur- 
der the  king,  because  de  Pomperant  would  not 
make  them  understand  who  he  was." 

*'A11  vastly  natural,  and  vastly  proper 
and  knightly  conduct,'^  answered  Tilton.  "But 
I  will  tell  thee  what,  Warren  ;  thou  art  taking 
so  kindly  to  this  glorious  trade  of  war  that  I 
fear  me  all  thy  young  scruples  respecting  it, 
and  all  thy  holy  resolutions  to  embark  only  in 
a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  will  either  die  a 
natural  death,  or  perish   beneath  thine  own 
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victorious  sword.  See  the  effect  of  enlarged 
communion  with  the  world  !  Why,  I  tell  thee, 
Warren,  that  thy  inward  man  is  no  more  like 
that  of  the  timid,  gentle,  blushing  youth 
who  came  with  me  a  twelvemonth  ago  into 
Italy,  than  thy  outward  man,  bedizened  in 
that  brave  polished  harness,  is  like  that  of 
the  pilgrim  who  doffed  his  slough  in  the 
monastery  of  Lombardy/^ 

There  was  much  in  this  speech  that  gave 
de  Whittingham  more  cause  of  thought  than 
his  friend  had  intended.  He  was,  indeed, 
conscious  to  himself  of  a  change  in  his  man- 
ners, deportment,  and  bearing  towards  the 
world  :  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  grown 
from  a  timid  youth  of  unsettled  aspirations 
and  station,  into  a  grown  man  who  had  al- 
ready secured  to  himself  many  friends  able 
and  willing  to  lead  him  forwards  in  the  career 
upon  which  he  had  been  forced.  But  had  the 
alleged  change  occurred  in  his  feelings,  his 
objects,  his  principles  of  action  ?  on  this 
question,  he  pondered  long  and  deeply  :  again 
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he  re-considered  all  his  former  aspirations, 
again  he  assured  himself  of  their  truth  and 
excellence  ;  and,  without  being*  conscious  to 
himself  of  having-  ever  wavered  in  devotion 
to  them,  he  again  confirmed  his  resolutions 
and  his  purposes  to  dedicate  his  sword  and 
his  abilities  rather  to  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tendom and  the  defence  of  religion,  than  to 
any  object  of  merely  personal  ambition. 

"  No,  Tilton/^  he  at  length  said, "  this  victory 
will  probably  lead  to  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivals  ;  and  then  the  long- 
talked  of  crusade  against  the  infidels  may 
be  resolutely  undertaken.  At  all  events,  as  I 
had,  in  some  sort,  taken  service  with  the 
Pope,  it  is  as  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to 
Rome  to  justify  myself  for  having  taken  part 
in  this  battle,  should  I  be  called  on  to  do  so, 
as  it  is  for  thee  to  go  there  to  await  the  further 
instructions  of  thy  patron.  Cardinal  Wolsey.^' 

The  journey  to  Rome  was  effected  without 
difficulty  or  danger — Tilton's  large  escort 
being  a  sufficient  security  against  the  many 
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roving-  parties  of  soldiery  who  infested  the 
country.  On  the  last  day  of  that  journey, 
they  passed  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
those  troops  which  Francis  had  detached, 
under  the  duke  of  Albany,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  These  having*  advanced  as 
far  as  Rome,  were  now  hastily  recalled  by  the 
Duke,  who  was  as  anxious  to  escape  back  to 
France  as  any  of  the  other  leaders;  and  the 
Pope  had  imprudently  ordered  the  whole  of 
his  guard  to  escort  them  and  defend  them  from 
the  Imperialists,  by  whom  they  would  have 
been  otherwise  annihilated.  Our  travellers 
passed  on  without  hindrance  ;  but,  on  arriving 
at  Rome  a  few  hours  afterwards,  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  whole  town  in  a  state  of 
indescribable  confusion  and  uproar.  They 
now  learned  that  a  large  body  of  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  Orsini  family  had  been  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  the  Colonna  faction  : 
that  the  Orsini,  flying  to  Rome,  had  been  pur- 
sued by  their  adversaries  into  the  very  streets 
of  the  capital,  in  which  numbers  of  them  had 
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been  cut  down.     Others  were  still  defending 
themselves  ;  while  the  Colonnas,  knowing  the 
papal  guard  to  be  absent  and  the  town  left 
without  troops,  were    proceeding  to    commit 
every  sort  of  depredation   upon  the  property 
of  the   Medici   and    of   those  Cardinals  who 
were  known  to  be  most  friendly  to  the  Pope.* 
De  Whittingham,  alledging  his  engagement 
with  his  Holiness,  instantly  urged  Tilton  to 
press    forward  towards  the  Vatican    palace, 
lest  the  Pontiff  might  be  subjected  to  personal 
insult.      To  this,  the  other   readily  consented  ; 
although  his  own  wound  would  prevent   him 
taking  any  active  part  in  what  might  be  going 
on.       The   people    rose    indignantly  as    they 
passed  onwards  :  but  they  had  not  yet  reached 
the  bridge  of  Sant  Angelo,  ere  they  perceived 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  their 
determination  to  hurry  forwards  in  that  direc- 
tion.     As  they  were  rapidly  galloping  down 
the  narrow  street  that  leads  to  the  bridge,  they 
overtook  a  large  party  of  the  Colonna  troops, 

*  See  Guicciardini. 

P  5 
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who  were  pushing  hastily  forwards  shouting 
"  To  the  Palace,  to  the  Palace  !  down  with 
the  Medici  !  Pompeo  of  Colonna  for  ever  ! 
Viva  Colonna!"  and  giving  vent  to  many 
loudly-expressed  threats  which  boded  no  good 
to  his  Holiness. 

Without  pausing  a  moment,  Tilton  ordered 
his  followers  to  close  their  ranks;  and  then, 
rushing  on,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Colonna 
party,  with  a  fury  that  nothing  could  resist. 
"  Medici  to  the  rescue  !    Rome  and  St.  Peter  !" 
shouted  Maurice,  as  he  broke  through  the  dis- 
ordered  mob  of    Cardinal    Pompeo^s    troops. 
They  were    scattered    and  broken    instantly. 
Thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  papal  guard 
had  unexpectedly  returned,  they  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic,  and,  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions,   sought    out,  in    scattered   groups,  the 
nearest  way  to  the  different  gates  by  which 
they  might  escape  from  the  town.     Meanwhile, 
the  towns*people  rose  in  every  direction,  and 
flew  to  arms  to  defend  their  property.     Many 
of  the  invaders  were  slaughtered :  the  leader 
of  the  Orsini  troop  came  up  and  tendered  his 
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thanks  to  Tilton  :  and  all  present  danger  was 
averted  from  the  person  of  the  Pope. 

*'  Now,  then/^  exclaimed  Sir  Maurice  to 
his  friend,  '*  as  we  are  so  near  the  Vatican, 
we  may  as  well  ride  on  to  re-assure  his 
Holiness,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  in  a  terrible 
fright ;  and  thou  mayest  add  to  thy  laurels 
a  wreath  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a  Pope 
as  well  as  that  of  Pescara  and  the  King  of 
France." 

"  Nay,  Maurice,  these  good  fellows  who 
did  the  feat  are  thy  followers,  and  thou  wast 
at  their  head  as  well  as  I." 

**  Well,  well.  T  rejoice  that  thou  hast  some 
little  modesty  left !"  replied  his  friend,  in  a 
jesting  tone.  "  We  have  all  done  the  deed, 
de'  Massimi,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  two  Ita- 
lian young  men  :  "  that  is  to  say,  providing 
you  will  admit  a  poor  disabled  soldier  to  any 
share  in  your  triumph." 

With  many  a  jest  of  this  description,  they 
rode  into  the  court  yard  of  the  Vatican 
Palace. 
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Ere  Tilton  and  de  Whittinghaai  had  time 
to  dismount,  a  chamberlain  came  out  to  the 
court  and  summoned  them  immediately  into 
the  presence  of  the  Pope.  They  followed  him, 
and  found  Clement  seated  with  Giberto  and 
the  most  trusted  of  his  counsellors. 

*^  I  heed  not  your  dress/'  said  Clement, 
hastily,  as  the  Englishmen,  rising  from  their 
knees  were  about  to  offer  some  excuse  for 
its  disordered  state.  '*  Dress  is  only  for  those 
who  can  find  no  other  means  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves.  In  what  state  is  the  city  ? 
We  hear  that  you  have  done  good  service 
ia  breaking  that  insolent  band  of  the  Colouna. 
Believe  that  We  are  thankful,  and  shall  re- 
member it.  By  Saint  John  !  but  the  audacity 
of  Cardinal  Pompeo  must  be  checked." 

"  It  has  been  checked,  Holy  Father,"  an- 
swered Sir  Maurice  Tilton.  ''  The  people  are 
rising  every  where  upon  those  of  his  troops 
who  yet  remain  in  the  city." 

*'  So  much  the  better ;  they  well  merit  severe 
chastisement,"  replied  the  Pope.     '*But  while 
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they  are  receiving  it,"  he  continued,  "  we 
would  hear,  Sir  Englishman,  all  the  par- 
ticulars thou  canst  give  us  of  this  unfortunate 
battle  :  a  clear  statement  may  help  the  de- 
liberations of  our  council." 

"  Most  Holy  Father,  I  was  not  on  the 
field,"  said  Tilton :  "1  was  disabled  by  a 
previous  wound." 

''  Wehaveheard  all  About  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  received,"  interrupted  Clement  hastily  ; 
"  and  how  our  own  follower,  here,  chose  to 
engage  himself  afterwards  in  a  quarrel,  in 
regard  to  which  we  had  published  the  most 
strict  neutrality.  However,"  he  continued, 
seeing  that  de  Whittingham  was  about  to 
excuse  himself,  "  we  have  not  time  to  enter 
into  that  question  at  present.  Tell  us,  only,  all 
thou  hast  seen  and  all  thou  knowest  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  parties  :  and  if  thou  speak 
with  the  truth  and  sincerity  we  have  before 
noted  in  thee,"  he  said  in  a  more  encouraging 
tone,  "  we  may  overlook  thy  indiscretions  in 
respect  of  the  service  thou  hast  just  rendered 
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US  against  the  insolent  followers  of  Colonna, 
who  neither  reverence  our  person  nor  respect 
our  authority.^^ 

With  modesty,  reverence,  self-respect  and 
self-confidence,  Warren  de  Whittingham  told 
all  he  had  seen  of  the  engagement  of  Pavia, 
and  all  he  had  since  heard  of  the  disorganised 
state  of  the  Imperial  array.  The  Pope,  and 
even  his  counsellors,  listened  with  evident 
admiration  to  his  ingenuous  recital.  When 
he  had  concluded,  there  was  a  pause  for  a 
few  moments  :  at  length,  it  was  broken  by 
Clement : — 

*'  We  envy  thee,  young  man,'*  he  said. 
*'  We  envy  thee  the  fine  feelings  of  youth, 
hope,  self-applause,  and  self-reliance  which 
must  swell  within  thy  breast.  There  is  no- 
thing in  all  this,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
counsellors,  "  that  need  alter  the  determination 
w^e  have  just  adopted.  But  this  youth  shall 
go  with  Ghinuccio ;  he  is  a  subject  of  Henry, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  useful  ;  he  is 
an  eye-witness  to  the  principal  events  ;  and 
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I  firmly  believe  that  he  is  attached  to  our- 
selves. My  fair  youth/'  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing* de  Whittingham,  "  we  have  just 
determined  to  dispatch  the  Signor  Girolomo 
Ghinuccio  as  our  special  envoy  to  the  king-  of 
England.  Thou  shalt  go  with  him  this  very 
night :  listen  then  to  the  verbal  instructions 
which  are  to  regulate  thy  advances  to  Henry. 
The  king  of  France  has  lost  a  great  battle, 
as  thou  knowest ;  eight  or  ten  thousand  men 
have  fallen;  he  himself  is  a  prisoner  to  the 
Emperor.  But  the  Italian  states  cannot 
tamely  sit  by  and  see  a  foreign  prince  acquire 
the  preponderating  influence  in  our  country 
which  this  victory  gives  to  Charles.  In  self- 
defence,  we  must  assume  an  imposing  at- 
titude which  may  be  some  check  to  his 
ambition.  The  Republic  of  Venice  proposes 
to  join  us  in  a  league,  the  object  of  which, 
is  to  secure  the  independence  of  our  country. 

They  promise  to  aid  us " 

*'  As  usual,  more  efficiently  than  they  will 
perform,"  interrupted  Giberto. 
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"They  promise  to  contribute  most  effica- 
cious assistance,'^  continued  Clement  without 
noticing"  the  interruption.  '^  Other  Italian 
principalities  will  join  our  league.  The 
object  of  Ghinuccio's  and  of  thy  mission  must 
be  to  induce  Henry  to  join  it  also.  He  has 
ever  been  anxious  to  preserve  a  balance  of 
power  between  Charles  and  Francis ;  this 
balance  is  now  totally  destroyed.  It  can 
only  be  re-established  by  curbing  the  sway 
of  the  Emperor.  Thou  must  also  represent 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  Imperial  army: — 
the  booty  acquired  at  Pavia  is  not,  by  the 
soldiers,  considered  as  the  pay  due  to  them. 
Their  arrears  are  still  unpaid :  they  have 
seized  upon  Pavia  as  a  pledge  for  future 
satisfaction  ;  and  their  commanders  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  disband  all  whom 
they  can  persuade  to  leave  their  standards. 
Meanwhile,  the  power  of  the  French  kingdom, 
if  it  be  now  assisted,  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  Louise  of  Savoie, 
the  Queen  Regent,  will  join  us  to  the  utmost 
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of  her  power.  Let  Henry  be  persuaded  to 
do  the  same." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  opened  with 
unwonted  roughness. 

*' Excuse,  Holy  Father/'  exclaimed  Schom- 
berg'  the  archbishop  of  Capua,  "  excuse  my 
sudden  and  disordered  appearance.  But  I 
have  important  intelligence." 

"  Speak,  then,  speak !"  said  Clement  im- 
patiently. 

''The  moment  I  heard  of  this  battle,  I  left 
Piacenza  and  sought  an  interview  with  the 
vice-roy  of  Naples.  I  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  him  what  were  the  views  of  the  Imperial 
leaders,  in  regard  to  our  declared  neutrality. 
He  has  but  two  w  ishes  in  the  world  :  the  one 
to  obtain  funds  wherewith  to  pay  his  troops  ; 
the  other  to  place  the  person  of  the  king  of 
France  in  safety.  He  threatens  to  march 
his  forces  from  the  territory  of  Milan,  which 
they  have  ravaged  as  though  it  had  been 
taken   by  storm,  into   the  Roman   states  :   or 
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he  proposes  to  enter  into  the  same  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  your  Holiness  which  you  had 
published  with  Francis,  on  condition  that 
you  wdll  pay  him  the  hundred  thousand 
ducats  which  they  have  always  claimed,  and 
not  without  reason,  on  account  of  the  treaty 
with  your  predecessor  Adrian.'* 

*'  Is  that  all  ?'  asked  Clement  anxiously. 

"  It  is  ;'*  Schomberg  replied.  "  As  lieu- 
tenant general  for  the  Emperor,  de  Lanoie 
ag-rees  to  compel  the  Colonna  to  desist  from 
molesting  the  Orsini ;  to  remove  all  the 
Imperial  troops  from  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine states  ;  to  grant  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  Francesco  Sforza ;  and  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  eternal  friendship  with  your 
Holiness.^' 

'^ Santa  Maria!''  exclaimed  Clement :  *Svhy 
this  is  all  we  could  expect  to  secure  by  a 
successful  war.  However,  as  some  propo- 
sitions have  passed  between  us  and  the 
Venetians,    they  must    have    the    option    of 
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joining  the  league,  should  they  desire  to  do 

so...' " 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  very  advantageous 
proposals,  which  the  archbishop  of  Capua  had 
brought  from   the   viceroy,  immediately   dis- 
pelled all   idea    of    a    mission    to    England. 
De  Whittingham  and  Tilton  were  graciously 
dismissed,   and   desired   to   wait    the    further 
intimation  of  the  Pontiff^s  pleasure  in  their 
own   quarters.      Clement   contended   long   to 
induce  the  Venetians  to  join  his  league  with 
the  Emperor ;    but  they  still  refused   to   ad- 
vance  any   funds   for   the    support   of    those 
who  might  hereafter  turn   against  themselves. 
Still  the  Pope  insisted  on  the  insertion  in  the 
proposed    treaty   of    a    clause   which   should 
secure   to   them   the   power   of   hereafter  ad- 
hering to  it  on  equitable  terms :  This  being 
acceded  to  on  the  part    of   the   Viceroy,  the 
document   was    finally   agreed    to :     and    an 
article    having    been    added,    by    which    the 
Emperor's  lieutenant-general   bound    himself 
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to  refund  the  money  in  case  the  treaty  was 
not  ratified  by  his  master  within  four  months, 

the  Pope  signed  it  on  the  first  of  April ' 

and  made  an  April  fool  of  himself. 
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